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PREFACE 


After a dormancy of more than fifty years, proposed legislation and other 
policy-related matters concerning immigration—and the demographic and behav- 
ioral characteristics of recent immigrants, their gain to or drain on the economy, 
and their social desirability and acculturation—-have become major topics for 
research and debate in the public arena. 

Prior to the 1970s, the great period of immigration to the United States and 
studies about immigrants and their depiction in the arts and the media occurred in 
the last two decades of the nineteenth and the first decade of the twentieth centuries. 
During the 1930s, more people emigrated from, than entered, the United States. 
Following World War II, the United States maintained most of its prewar 
restrictions on immigrants, opening its doors primarily to refugees from Communist 
countries in the 1950s, and then more widely in the 1960s and 1970s. Illegal 
migration mainly from Mexico and other Western Hemisphere countries also 
contributed to the growing number of newcomers to U.S. shores. 

Beginning in the 1970s, immigration as a topic for public debate and research 
came into its own. The Congress for the past four years has debated various 
immigration bills that have focused mainly on controlling illegal migration by 
introducing employers’ sanctions, national identity cards, and the granting of 
permanent and temporary resident status to persons already in the country. Such 
bills have also contained caps on legal immigration, usually around the 350,000 
mark. As of January 1986, none of the proposed measures has been enacted, or even 
passed, by the two houses of the Congress. j 

The public debate in the media and the political arenas has focused primarily on 
the impact that immigrants have on the nation’s economy. Job displacement, 
lowered wage scales, and high welfare payments have been among the major 
concerns, along with problems of language acquisition, loss of control of our 
borders, and a concern about maintaining a national identity. 

Researchers, in the main, have been followers, rather than determiners, of the 
immigration agenda. Their work has in large measure been influenced by public 
policy issues. In the 1970s, for example, the Select Commission on Immigration 
Policy solicited research and think pieces from hundreds of scholars in many 
different fields as it prepared its recommendations to the president. 

In this special issue of The Annals, the articles provide data and report research 
findings that should contribute to the public debate and to the making of informed 
decisions about immigration policy. There are also some articles that have a less 
practical and less applied nature and consider more abstract and theoretical 
matters. Thus there are articles that assess the economic and social impact on the 
United States of recent immigrants from different parts of the world, the 
adjustments that they have made to American society, the jobs they hold, the 
education they have attained, and the money they earn. There are also articles on 
bilingualism and separatism, on public attitudes toward immigrants, and on the 
changing behavior of white ethnic early-immigrant communities. 
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In the main, the authors who have examined the social and economic 
adaptations of specific ethnic groups have reported positively, and for some groups 
glowingly, about immigrants’ adjustments and contributions to the work force and 
to the social and cultural life of this country. Wong, for example, writes of the Asian 
immigrants: 


In sum, the general level of socioeconomic status among the new Asian immigrants surpasses 
that of the general U.S. population, especially those of other immigrant and minority groups. 
This novel situation is referred to as leapfrog migration, in which the new immigrants assume 
middle, rather than lower, positions on the socioeconomic ladder. 


Chiswick’s account of the Mexican immigrants is less positive, however. He finds 
that they have low levels of schooling, occupational status, and earnings and that 
there has been a decline in their skills as measured by educational attainment. 

Implicit in many of these articles is the question of how important culture is. 
After immigrant communities have been in the United States for more than two 
generations, how differently do they. behave from other ethnic groups and from 
natives, and how similar or different are the values they espouse? On one important 
dimension, the number of children they are likely to have, the data suggest that 
cultural differences die out relatively quickly. 

Several myths are also debunked. For example, Jeffrey Passel’s article on 
undocumented immigrants debunks the numbers myth, which has put the number 
of these immigrants at 4 to 12 million with an annual increase of about 500,000. He 
also debunks socioeconomic myths that have characterized the undocumented as 
earning the lowest wages and having no education or occupational skills. Passel 
estimates the number of undocumented alien settlers in the United States at about 2 
million. “Many undocumented aliens,” he explains, 


have income tax withheld from their paychecks, yet they never file for the refunds due them 
because of their fear of the federal government. Many also pay into Social Security, either 
into a bogus account, another individual’s account, or a fraudulently obtained account in 
their own name. Yet, they are either too young to receive benefits or ineligible ever to receive 
benefits because of their legal status. Thus, at the federal level, undocumented immigrants 
pay into the system, but are ineligible to receive anything from most of its benefit programs, 
such as food stamps, Medicare, and Social Security. 


Julian Simon’s piece on legal immigration shows that immigrants who arrived in 
the decade between 1901 and 1910 constituted 9.6 percent of the national 
population at the end of that decade, and, by comparison, immigrants who arrived 
between 1961 and 1970 and those who arrived between 1971 and 1980 constituted a 
smaller portion of the population, 1.6 and 2.0 percent. Like Passel, Simon 
emphasizes that it is wrong to assume all immigrants are poor. He provides data 
demonstrating that they have a bimodal educational and occupational distribution 
relative to natives. 

Assessing how those of us who came to these shores earlier react to current and 
prospective immigrants, Harwood reports negative feelings toward immigrants on 
the part of the general public over the past decade. But he points to the presence of 
influential and organized interest groups, whose views differ from those of the 
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public and who are more favorable toward legal and undocumented immigrants. 
The latter, he believes, have had greater impact than has public opinion on 
government decisions thus far and may continue to over the next decade or so. 
Thinking ahead to topics that might be covered in a future issue of The Annals 
devoted to immigration ten or so years hence, surveys conducted among 
immigrants and refugees who arrived in the 1980s should have high priority. Those 
surveys could assess how well the immigrants and their children have done after 
their initial adjustments, how integrated they have become into the larger society, 
how much mobility they have experienced, and how they feel about those who want 
to immigrate at that point in time. They might also make another assessment of the 
. importance of culture in the adaptations and relative success that different 
immigrant communities have achieved. 


RITA J. SIMON 
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Basic Data Concerning Immigration 
into the United States 


` By JULIAN L. SIMON 


ABSTRACT: This article provides a wide range of data measuring the 
volume of international migration into and out of the United States and 
describing the immigrants’ demographic and labor market characteristics. 
Data from Canada, Australia, Great Britain, and Israel show a pattern 
consistent with that of the United States. The volume of immigration, both 
relative to population size and in absolute numbers, is lower than it was at 
the turn of this century. Present-day immigrants, like immigrants always 
and everywhere, tend to be youthful adults who have not yet attained full 
family size. Contemporary immigrants tend to be substantially more 
concentrated in the professional and highest education groups. than the 
native labor force, with a slightly higher concentration in the lowest 
education groups as well. Immigrant groups generally have higher labor 
force participation than native groups. Their fertility is no higher, and in 
most groups is lower, than the natives’. These demographic and behavioral 
characteristics emerge despite the fact that only a very small proportion of 
present-day immigrants into the United States are admitted through skill 
preferences, whereas most are admitted for family reconstitution. 


Julian L. Simon teaches at the University of Maryland. He is the author of The Economics 
of Population Growth; The Ultimate Resource; the forthcoming Economic Consequences of 
Immigration into the United States; and other books. 
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BASIC DATA ON U.S. IMMIGRATION 


NFORTUNATELY there is not 

now available a reference volume 
presenting immigration statistics. The 
aim of this article is to supply basic 
demographic and behavioral data rele- 
vant to discussion of the consequences 
of legal immigration into the United 
States. As wide a variety of data as I 
could find, covering the longest time 
spans possible, are presented subject to 
constraints of space.’ 


THE VOLUME OF IMMIGRATION 


Gross annual immigration since 
1820-—the total number of immigrants 
arriving each year—is shown in Figure 1. 

Shown in Figure 2 is the proportion 
of emigrants to immigrants, a mag- 
nitude that has received little attention 
perhaps because it is never flattering to 
feel that people wish to depart your 
country and prefer to live elsewhere. 
Though Figure 2 shows that emigration 
has often been substantial relative to 
immigration, it may cushion the blow to 
remember that some emigration occurs 
for financial reasons, such as taxes and 
the cost of living, especially after the age 
of retirement, and some other emi- 
gration is due to failure to adjust to the 
United States. 

Net immigration—the difference be- 
tween arrivals and departures, shown in 
Figure 3A—produces a different impres- 
sion than does gross immigration. Some- 
times, as during the 1930s, emigration 
has exceeded immigration. This has 
been the case even more dramatically in 
other countries of immigration such as 
Canada and Australia. (See Figure 3B 
for Canada.) Emigration data make 


1. For data on illegal immigrants, see Jeffrey 
S. Passel, “Undocumented Immigration,” this 
issue of The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. 
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clear that gross immigration data are 
misleading when used to estimate popu- 
lation growth and labor force growth.’ 

The data on immigrant flows refute 
some widely held ideas. For example, 
the anti-immigration organization Fed- 
eration for American Immigration Re- 
form says, “Immigration to the United 
States is at record levels.”’ And a recent 
commissioner of the U.S. Immigration 
and Naturalization Service wrote, “The 
United States is probably undergoing 
now the greatest surge of immigration in 
its history.” The latter writer was in- 
cluding illegal immigrants, who are not 
included in the data shown earlier. But 
the data on legal immigration indicate 
that no plausible assumption about the 
rate of illegal immigration could justify 
such a statement, as we shall see. 

The data shown in Figures 1 to 3 
demonstrate that immigration into the 
United States is not an inexorable force, 
but rather depends upon people per- 
ceiving that circumstances in the United 
States are relatively favorable for new 
immigrants and for residents. The large 


2. For a rich country such as the United 
States, however, emigration as a proportion of 
immigration overstates the economic importance 
of emigration because emigrants tend to be older 
than immigrants, many of the emigrants being 
persons who immigrated earlier. And a consider- 
able proportion of these remigrants are persons 
who have retired and are now returning to live in 
their native land. Hence their emigration does not 
represent a loss of productive labor power, and it 
may also reduce the use of social services such as 
Medicare and transportation for the aged, which 
is an economic advantage to the United States. 
Study of this phenomenon would be useful; it is 
mentioned in Julius Isaac, The Economics of 
Migration (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
1947), p. 184. 

3. Roger Conner, Fund-raising letter, Fed- 
eration for American Immigration Reform, 
n.d., p. 2. 

4. Leonard Chapman, Address to the Popu- 
lation Association of America, 1976, p. 2. 
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FIGURE 1 
AVERAGE ANNUAL NUMBER OF U.S. IMMIGRANTS PER YEAR, 
BY CONTINENT, 1820-1979, PLUS TEN HIGHEST INDIVIDUAL YEARS 
AND INDIVIDUAL YEARS SINCE 1980 
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scientific literature analyzing the deter- 
minants of international and domestic 
migration shows that the volume of 
immigration is heavily affected by condi- 
tions in the receiving country, and less 
heavily by conditions in the sending 
country. (The number of countrymen in 
the potential receiving country also has 
a large effect on whether immigrants 
come’ and, if they come, where they 
settle, Distance and the cost of transpor- 


tation also have important effects, of 


course.) 


5. Ann P. Bartel, “Location Decisions of the 
New Immigrants to the United States,” mimeo- 
graphed (New York: Columbia University, 1982). 


To be meaningful for discussion of 
immigration policy, a statement about 
the volume of immigration must be a 
comparison of some sort. If the compari- 
son is not appropriate, the conclusion 
can be misleading—and frightening. For 
example, one frequently comes across 
statements about the proportion that 
immigration bears to total population 
growth. That proportion may seem to 
be rising, even rapidly, especially if one 
uses very high estimates of the rate of 
illegal permanent immigration. Forexam- 
ple, The Environmental Fund says: 


In 1980, the proportion of U.S. population 
growth due to natural increase (births minus 
deaths) was 59%, while population growth 
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FIGURE 3B 
` NET CANADIAN IMMIGRATION RELATIVE ao POPULATION, 1851-1980 
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Irwin, 1982). 


due to net immigration was 41%. By the year 
2000, if current levels continue, natural in- 
crease would account for only 29% of U.S. 
population growth and immigration would 
account for 71%.° 


And historian of immigration Graham, 
a member of the Federation for Ameri- 
can Immigration Reform’s board of 
directors, writes, “Immigrants now sup- 
ply half the nation’s population growth, 
the proportion is steadily rising, and at 
some point, between the year 2000 and 
2035, all population growth in the United 
States will derive from immigration,” 


6. The Environmental Fund, The Data, no. 
1, p. 1 (May 1982). 

7. Otis L. Graham, Jr., in Center Magazine, 
1978. 


Again, unless one assumes there to be a 
volume of illegal immigration far beyond 
anything warranted by the scientific 
literature, which will be discussed later, 
these statements were far wrong in 1978, 
when Graham wrote; births that year 
were 3.3 million, deaths were 1.9 mil- 
lion, and legal immigrants were 0.6 
million.* Nor could The Environmental 
Fund’s 1982 statement have been any- 
where near true even for the peak recent 
immigration year, 1980, when legal immi- 
gration was 0.8 million.’ 


8. U.S., Department of Commerce, Statis- 
tical Abstract of the United States (Washington, 
DC: Government Printing Office, 1980), pp. 61, 94. 

9. For many years, a large proportion of 
Australia’s population increase has come from 
immigration. From 1946 to 1975, 39 percent of the 
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Even if the quoted assertions about 
the proportion of total increase in the 
United States were correct, such a mea- 
sure does not tell anything meaningful 
demographically or economically, be- 
cause the proportion depends heavily 
upon native fertility. For example, if the 
native population were growing by 
exactly one human being per decade— 
that is, one person more than zero 
growth—and exactly one immigrant 
came, immigration would then account 
for fully half of the two-person popu- 
lation growth. Two immigrants would 
then account for two-thirds of growth, 
and so on. As fertility has fallen in the 
United States, immigration inevitably 
constitutes a larger proportion of 
natural increase. This measure is not 
useful for any demographic-economic 
purpose I can think of, except to imply 
quite the opposite of what those who 
have constructed this comparison have 
in mind: it shows how much scope there 
is for immigration to make up a short- 
fall, in case one worries about low 
fertility leading to population decline. 
This comparison is meaningful, how- 
ever, if one cares about maintaining 
racial homogeneity (which we must note 
is no more illegitimate logically than 
wanting your children to look like you, 
even if some of the rest of us do not share 
your concern; morality is another 
matter). If immigration bears a high 
proportion to total population growth, 
there will be a relatively rapid rate of 
change of population composition by 
country of origin, assuming that the 
present composition of immigration dif- 





total population increase derived from immi- 
gration. That is, immigration was almost two- 
thirds as large as natural increase. Australian 
Immigration, Consolidated Statistics no. 8, 1976, 
p. 8. Yet this phenomenon has not had any 
noticeable economic ill effects. 


fers from that of the native population. 

A more meaningful ratio demograph- 
ically, economically, and sociologically 
is the flow of immigration as a yearly 
proportion of the resident population, 
as seen in Figure 4. Immigrants who 
arrived in the decade 1901-10 consti- 
tuted 9.6 percent of the population at 
the end of that decade; by comparison, 
those who came in 1961-70 and 1971-80 
constituted 1.6 percent and 2.0 percent 
of the population, respectively. That is, 
relative to resident population, the rate 
of gross immigration—which is more 
relevant from the point of view of absorp- 
tion problems than is net immigration— 
was five or six times greater in the earlier 
period than recently. 

Another relevant comparison: in 1910, 
14.6 percent of the population was foreign- 
born, but in 1970 only 4.7 percent of the 
population was foreign-born, and in 
1980 it was 6 percent. That is, the recent 
proportion of foreign-born is less than 
half of what it was in peak periods in 
earlier decades.’ (See Figure 5.) 

In some flourishing countries there 
are very high proportions of foreign 
workers to total workers. (See Figure 6.) 
(U.S. data are not easily available, and 
in any case, official data would under- 
state the proportion due to the presence 
of illegal workers.) The data for Ger- 
many are particularly startling when 
one adds in the numbers of displaced 
persons, refugees, and immigrants from 
East Germany into West Germany after 
World War II. The proportion of the 
West German labor force that was either 


10. The data from 1900 to 1970 are shown in 
Figure 5. For 1980 data, see U.S., Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1980 Census of 
Population (Washington, DC: Government 
Printing Office, 1984), vol. 1, chap. D, “Detailed 
Population Characteristics,” pt. 1, P680-I-D1-A, 
tab. 253. 
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FIGURE 4 
IMMIGRANT ARRIVALS AS A PERCENTAGE OF U.S. RESIDENT POPULATION 
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Government Printing Office, 1985), chart 7-1, p. 216. 


foreign or in one of these other cate- 
gories was 31.5 percent in 1970 and must 
have been even higher in 1973." 

In brief, comparisons of proportions 


of immigrants to natives, as a flow. 


during any given period and as a stock at 
any given time, appropriately measure 
the relative burden upon the native 
community as a whole, and upon indi- 
viduals, of absorbing the cohorts of 
immigrants arriving at particular times. 
In contrast, absolute numbers of immi- 
grants reveal little of economic interest. 
Nor does immigration as a proportion 
of total population growth reveal any- 
thing of economic importance, though it 
may be of interest to those concerned 
about perpetuation of national and eth- 


11. Larry Neal, “Immigration: The West Ger- 
man Case,” photocopied (Urbana: University of 
Illinois, 1983), pp. 7, 9. 


nic character. The relevant ratios indi- 
cate that the burden of refugee absorp- 
tion has been relatively low in recent 
decades. 


AGE AND SEX COMPOSITION 


From the point of view of U.S. resi- 
dents, the most important characteristic 
of immigrants is their age composition. 
As has been true of immigrants in. all 
times and places, contemporary migrants 
typically are young adults just beginning 
their work lives. Their age composition 
is the key to their economic contribution 
to the native community, especially be- 
cause immigrants lighten the burden of 
supporting the aged through Social 
Security. ` 

The reasons for the concentration of 
immigrants in the young-adult ages are 
easy to discern. Compared to an older 
person, a young person has before him 
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FIGURES 
FOREIGN-BORN AS A PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL POPULATION, 
IN SELECTED COUNTRIES, 1900-1970 
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or her more future earning years during 
which to recoup the costs of the invest- 
ment in transportation and of learning 
the ways of a new environment. And an 
older person has already made various 
investments in the home country, such 
as developing a network of personal 
contacts and developing various- other 
capacities necessary to make a living, 
that cause thé additional costs of 


earning a living in any future year to be 
lower for the older person than for the 
younger person; this is the tyranny of 
sunk costs, which for psychological rea- 
sons often rule with even more rigor 
than sensible calculations would suggest 
they should, causing the person to abjure 
change in personal circumstances. 

Let us consider the age-composition 
data for some representative countries. 
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FIGURE 6 
FOREIGN WORKERS AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL EMPLOYMENT 
IN HOST COUNTRY, 1977 
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with permission. 
United States 


The age distribution of legal immi- 
grants is heavily concentrated in the 
prime labor force years, much more so 
than is the distribution of the resident 
population, as Figure 7 shows. The 
story has been the same throughout 
U.S. history, as Figure 8 indicates. In 
earlier years, there was a heavy predomi- 
nance of males (Figure 9), among whom 
the labor force participation rate is 
higher than among females. And if we 
generalize from the available data for 
Mexican undocumented workers, ille- 
gals are especially concentrated in the 
prime working ages of 16 to 44; addition- 
ally, they are disproportionately male 
and many are single; married men usually 
do not take their wives and children with 
them to the United States.” 

Experience in other developed coun- 
tries confirms the U.S. pattern. (One 
reason why the following examples come 


12. See Passel, “Undocumented Immigra- 
tion.” 


only from developed countries is that one 
of the goods richer countries buy is 
social science research on the nature of 
their societies.) 


Canada 


Parai found that about 75 percent of 
immigrants were of labor force age—15 
years of age and above—compared to 
about 60 percent for Canadian-born 
residents.’ Amongimmigrants who came 
between 1947 and 1972, 52.9 percent 
were classified as “workers,” versus the 
33 percent of Canadian-born residents 
classified as “workers” in the 1961 census." 
Higher labor force participation among 
immigrant women than among native 
women aged 25 to 44 accounted for part 
of the difference,” but the main cause of 
the higher proportion of “workers” among 

13. Louis Parai, The Economic Impact of 
Immigration (Ottawa: Manpower and Immi- 
gration, 1974), p. 43. 


14. Ibid., p. 92. 
15. Ibid., p. 44. 
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FIGURE7 
AGE DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL U.S. POPULATION, TOTAL IMMIGRANTS, AND 
IMMIGRANTS ALLOWED UNDER OCCUPATIONAL PREFERENCES, 1969-76 AND 1980 
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FIGURE 8 
PERCENTAGE OF U.S. IMMIGRANTS AND NATIVES BETWEEN THE 
AGES OF 16 AND 44 AND THE PERCENTAGE OF NATIVES OVER 65 
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immigrants was the difference in age the proportion of persons in the prime 
distributions. working ages—25 to 44—-was consider- 
ably higher than in the population at 
large: 46 percent versus 26 percent in 
1961, and 47 percent versus 25 percent in 

‘Among the New Commonwealthim- 1966. The proportion of 44 percent for 
migrants that Jones and Smith studied, all immigrants in 1961 is similar to that 


Great Britain 
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FIGURE 9 
PROPORTION MALE AMONG U.S. IMMIGRANTS 
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for the New Commonwealth immi- 
grants, confirmingthat the New Common- 
wealth immigrants are a fair sample of 
the larger group. The proportion of 
immigrants who were 15 to 24 was also 
somewhat higher among immigrants than 
among natives, while the proportions 
zero to 14, 45 to 64, and 65 and over 
were lower among immigrants.’ 


Israel 


Among the Soviet Jews—Israel’s 
largest recent immigration wave, and 
the group that has been studied most 
intensively—who came to Israel in 1973, 
68 percent were between the ages of 15 
and 64, in comparison with 60 percent in 
the Israeli Jewish population. For the 
age group 15-44, the percentages favored 
Soviet Jewish immigrants 47 percent to 
42 percent. The differences arise chiefly 
from the smaller proportion of children 
among the Soviet Jews. The Soviet 
Jewish immigration contained a slightly 


16. Kip Jones and A. D. Smith, The Eco- 
nomic Impact of Commonwealth Immigration 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1970), 
p. 19. 


larger proportion of persons over 65 
than found among the Israeli Jewish 
community, 10.5 percent versus 7.3 per- 
cent. This unusual characteristic for a 
wave of immigration was due to the 
Soviet Union’s policy of allowing many 
elderly persons to leave in order to save 
on their pensions. 


Australia. 


Goddard, Sparkes, and Haydon have 
provided a useful comparison of the age 
compositions of immigrants and natives 
in Australia.” In the top left diagram in 
Figure 10, the bars representing immi- 
grants are wider in the prime labor force 
years and narrower in the late middle- 
aged years than are the bars repre- 
senting natives. 

Goddard, Sparkes, and Haydon also 
divide total immigration into the groups 
that arrive in various admission catego- 
ries—categories that correspond closely 
to U.S. preference categories, except for 


17, R. F. Goddard, L. H. Sparkes, and J. A. 
Haydon, Demographic Consequences of Immi- 
gration, pub. no. VBPO641 (Melbourne: Commit- 
tee for the Economic Development of Australia, 
ca, 1984). 
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FIGURE 10 
AGE AND SEX DISTRIBUTION OF AUSTRALIAN SETTLER ARRIVALS 
BY INTAKE CATEGORY, 1982-83 
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the “special eligibility” category, which 
is a small hodgepodge including children 
of Australian citizens born abroad. The 
middle top diagram in Figure 10 shows 
that migrants who arrive in order to 
reconstitute families do not have a favor- 
able age distribution relative to natives. 
And to the extent that female immi- 
grants have a lower rate of participation 
in the labor force than do males—as 


discussed later—immigrants in this cate- 
gory also do not have a favorable sex 
distribution, though, of course, the rela- 


` tively high proportion of females in the 


nubile ages cannot be considered sepa- 
rately from the age and sex distribution 
in the other categories. 

The top right diagram in Figure 10 
shows the age distribution of immi- 
grants who are admitted on the grounds 
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that their occupations, including entre- 
preneurs, are in high demand. Such 
persons are concentrated in the 30-45 
age brackets. Much the same is the case 
with the “independent” migration (bot- 
tom left of Figure 10) people “who have 
outstanding achievements in an occu- 
pation which is not necessarily in 
demand”; it takes some years of adult- 
hood to attain such status, which explains 
their higher ages than other economic 
immigrants. 

The “labor-shortage” and “indepen- 
dent” groups are young but not as young 
as immigrants who come from the places 
that are entitled to enter Australia as 
through an open door, with “no prefer- 
ence restriction.” This may be seen in the 
bottom right diagram of New Zealand 
citizens, who may enter Australia freely; 
they are concentrated heavily in the 20- 
25 age bracket. The New Zealand pattern 
presumably is as close as one can get toa 
modern immigration totally free of special 
requirements, though it probably is some- 
what more heavily weighted in the older 
age categories than would be a totally 


free immigration from poorer countries, . 


because the age pyramid in New Zea- 
land is much less heavily skewed toward 
the young ages than is the pyramid in 
poorer countries. 

The age distribution of refugees (mid- 
dle bottom, Figure 10) is particularly 
interesting because it contradicts the 
common idea that refugees are less 
desirable immigrants than are “eco- 
nomic” immigrants. To the extent that 
economic desirability depends upon age, 
the refugees admitted to Australia are 
seen to be relatively desirable, though 
not so much as the wholly free immi- 
gration from New Zealand. 

The pattern of immigrant labor force 
participation within age and sex catego- 
ries reinforces the effect of age composi- 


tion of immigrants. Data on labor force 
participation are dealt with later on. 


EDUCATION AND 
OCCUPATIONAL SKILL 


The distribution of immigrants by 
skill, as measured by education and 
occupation—a factor commonly but infe- 
licitously referred to as the “quality” of 
the immigrants—strongly influences the 
immigrants’ effect upon natives through 
their earnings as well as through a 
variety of other channels. Immigrants’ 
earnings largely determine their tax con- 
tributions and also have a very strong 
effect on the amounts of transfer pay- 
ments that they receive. Other effects of 
skill and knowledge—such as the amount 
of innovation immigrants cause to happen, 
the extent to which coworkers are able 
to learn from them, and the way they 
function as citizens—are harder to docu- 
ment, but probably are very important 
also. 

A common belief is that immigrants 
are poor in the sense of not having much 
all-important human capital in the form 
of education. For example, W. Fogel 
writes, “Hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple—most of them poor—are now immi- 
grating to the United States.”"* This is 
wrong. Contemporary immigrants have 
a bimodal educational and occupational 
distribution relative to natives. That is, 
immigrants are found in slightly larger 
proportions in the lowest-level laboring 
occupations and in the highest-level pro- 
fessional occupations than are natives. 
But in the high-level occupations the dif- 
ference is large and important. In 1980, 
16.1 percent of employed natives were 
professionals and technical workers; the 
corresponding figure for immigrants who 


18. Walter A. Fogel, in flyer, Center for the 
Study of Democratic Institutions, 1978. 
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FIGURE 11 
OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF U.S. IMMIGRANTS 
AND OF ALL EMPLOYED CIVILIAN WORKERS, 1975 
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entered between 1971 and 1979 was 26 
percent; in 1970 the figure for natives 
was 14.2 percent, whereas it was 23 per- 
cent for immigrants between 1961 and 
1970. That is, a much larger proportion 
of immigrants than natives are in profes- 
sional and technical occupations.’ Fig- 
ure 11 shows the comparative pattern 
for the year 1975. This paragraph refers 
to all permanent immigrants, legal and 
illegal. Given the relative size of net 
illegal immigration—perhaps one-third 
or less of legal immigration, and per- 
haps zero”’—their educational and occu- 
pational distribution apparently is not 
such as to falsify the statements in this 
paragraph. 

We may also compare the average 
educational level of the immigrants 


19. Statistical Abstract (1981), pp. 89, 401. 
20. See Passel, “Undocumented Immigration.” 


arriving each year with that of the stock 
of native workers, not holding any factors 
constant. Such a comparison tells us 
whether immigrants on balance raise or 
lower the educational level of the U.S. 
labor force and its average productive 
capacity.” Adult immigrants who arrived 
between 1965 and 1974 had three- 
quarters of a year less education on 
average than the average of natives in 
the labor force. Before 1965 the amounts 
of education were probably about equal 


21. Data come from the 1976 Survey of 
Income and Education, conducted by the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census. For information on this 
survey and how the data are used, see Julian L. 
Simon, “What Immigrants Take from, and Give 
to, the Public Coffers,” in U.S. Immigration 
Policy and the National Interest, by Select Com- 
mission on Immigration and Refugee Policy (Wash- 
ington, DC: Government Printing Office, 1981), 
app. D. 
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for immigrants and the stock of natives, 
but there were probably somewhat 
larger proportions of immigrants in the 
highest education categories, in accord 
with the data on recent occupational 
distribution presented previously. 

A similar pattern may be seen for 
Canada in Table 1. Among immigrants 
who arrived between 1946 and 1961, the 
proportions in professional and tech- 
nical and skilled work were far greater 
than the overall proportion of immi- 
grants in the population, 12.4 percent. 
And in Table 2 we see that the pro- 
portions of both Asian and U.K. immi- 
grants who arrived after 1960 with more 
than secondary schooling are vastly larger 
than the proportion of the stock of the 
Canadian-born. The high proportion of 
immigrants from the United Kingdom 
with advanced training other than univer- 
sity training is of particular interest, 
since it is likely to indicate technical 
skills. And the decline of university 
training among the Asians from the 
earlier to the later period—though it 
was still high in the later period— 
probably was a result of many more 
persons in the labor group arriving via 
family reconstitution rather than via the 
point system, and perhaps there was 
some influence of Vietnamese refugees, 
too. 

A similar pattern may also be seen for 
Australia in Table 3. Miller shows this 
pattern for South Australia even when 
the data are adjusted for age.” He also 
shows similar average amounts of edu- 
cation for natives and immigrants in 


22. Paul W. Miller, “The Impact of Immi- 
gration on the South Australian Labor Market: 
An Analysis of the 1976 Census,” in “The Impact 
of Recent Immigration on the South Australian 
Labor Market,” by David S. Harrison (Report, 
Committee for the Economic Development of 
Australia, 1983). 


South Australia. Not only does the 
stock of immigrants contain a share of 
educated persons larger than among 
natives, but the most recent cohort also 
contains a much larger share than the 
share among natives. And as in the 
United States, the Australian distri- 
bution is somewhat bimodal, the propor- 
tion of immigrants apparently being 
greater—or at least not smaller—at the 
lowest educational levels, too, than 
among natives.” 

Another interesting piece of Aus- 
tralian evidence. A survey of General 
Eligibility Migrants—those who are not 
refugees or relatives of persons already 
in Australia—showed the following pro- 
portions in the various worker codes: 
professional and technical, 29 percent; 
skilled metal and electrical, 28 percent; 
skilled mining, building and con- 
struction, and other, 15 percent; clerical, 
commercial, 14 percent; semiskilled, 8 
percent. This is an astonishingly desir- 
able occupational profile, due to the 
economic criteria used in selecting this 
group.” 

Particularly interesting is that even 
throughout the early history of the United 
States, immigrants did not arrive with 
less education than natives had—contrary 
to popular belief and contrary to the 
famous poem by Emma Lazarus at the 
base of the Statue of Liberty. 

Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free, 


23. Monica Boyd, “The Double Negative: 
Female Immigrants in the Canadian Labour 
Force” (Paper delivered at the Annual Meeting of 
the Population Association of America, Denver, 
CO, Apr. 1980), p. 2. 

24. Northage & Associates Pty. Ltd., “Gen- 
eral Eligibility Migrants: Settlement Experience 
and the Utilization of Services” (Report, Aus- 
tralian Population and Immigration Research 
Program, 1983). 
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TABLE 1 
OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN POSTWAR IMMIGRANTS 
AS OF 1961 RELATIVE TO TOTAL LABOR FORCE 


Occupation 


Professional and technical 
Engineers: Civil 
Chemical 
- Electrical 
Mechanical 
Professors and college principals 
School teachers 
Physicians and surgeons 
Dentists 
Graduate nurses 
Lawyers and notaries 
Architects 


Skilled workers 
Plumbers and pipe fitters 
Sheet metal workers 


Bricklayers, stonemasons, tile setters, cement and concrete finishers 


Carpenters 

Plasterers and lathers 

Painters, paper hangers, glaziers 
Aircraft mechanics and repairmen 
Motor vehicle mechanics and repairmen 
Toolmakers and diemakers 

Barbers, hairdressers, manicurists 


All occupations 





1946-61 Immigrants 
at Percentage of the 
Total at 1961 Census 





25.3 
20.6 
25.1 
32.9 
16.0 

4.7 
19.2 

49 
13.0 

3.0 
34.5 


12.7 
17.1 
45.4 
16.5 
31.1 
22.4 
23.0 
13.6 
36.0 
20.9 


12.4 





SOURCE: Louis Parai, The Economic Impact of Immigration (Ottawa: Manpower and Immigra- 


tion, 1974), tab. A-12, p. 106. 


The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 

Send these, the homeless, tempest tossed, to 
me: 

I lift my lamp beside the golden door. 


And of course the same belief led to very 
different recommendations when the 
belief was held by another sort of person: 


Wide open stand our gates 

And through them passes a wild motley 
throng. .. 

O Liberty, white Goddess! is it well 

To leave the gates unguarded?” 


25. Thomas Bailey Aldrich, quoted in “A 
Wild Motley Throng: Immigrant Expenditures 
and the ‘American’ Standard of Living,” by R. J. 


Hill calculated a measure of the “labor 
force quality” of immigrants relative to 
that of natives, roughly equivalent to a 
percentage.” The estimates are: for 1870, 
0.97—for example, in that year immi- 
grants had 97 percent of the labor force 
“value” of natives; for 1880, 0.99; 1890, 
0.95; 1900, 0.97; 1910, 0.95; 1920, 0.93. 
And according to Hill’s analysis of the 
wages and occupations in censuses and 


Morrison, International Migration Review, 14: 


342-56 (Fall 1980). 

26. Peter J. Hill, “Relative Skill and Income 
Levels of Native and Foreign-Born Workers in the 
United States,” Explorations in Economic His- 
tory, 12:47-60(1975). 
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other data sources?” covering the period 
1840-1920, but with special emphasis on 
the decade just before the turn of the 
century, 


almost all the empirical evidence leads one to 
a conclusion in direct opposition to that 
reached in most of the historical literature... 
immigrants, instead of being an underpaid, 
exploited group, generally held an economic 
position that compared very favorably to 
that of the native born members of the 
society.” 


Another way to measure the econo- 
mic “quality” of immigrants is according 
to their earnings, which are an indi- 
cation of their productive capacity as 
judged by the market. As Chiswick and 
others have shown, within a few years in 
the United States, the average contem- 
porary immigrant male head of a family 
comes to earn more than does the average 
native male head of a family.” Of 
course, much of this superior earnings 
performance, and the relatively high 
education level, is due to the simple fact 
that immigrants migrate when they are 
young, and education levels have been 
rising all over the world. It is hard to 
overestimate the importance of the age 
distribution among immigrants, which 
is the source of so many of their eco- 
nomic effects. 


COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN 


The national origins of immigrants 
have little or no economic implications 
for natives once immigrants’ education 
and occupation are taken into account. 


27. Ibid. 

28. Ibid., p. 48. 

29. Barry R. Chiswick, “The Economic Prog- 
ress of Immigrants: Some Form Apparently Uni- 
versal Patterns,”in Contemporary Economic Prob- 

. lems, 1979, ed. William Fellner (Washington, DC: 
DEL, 1979). 
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Differences in economic performance 
related to ethnic origin are relatively 
small by any measure that I would 
consider meaningful. There may be some 
difference in the first generation be- 
tween, say, Japanese and Haitians, but 
such differences tend to disappear after 
the first generation. A likely expla- 
nation for some of the differences is the 
distance that one must travel to reach 
the United States, together with the 
political possibility of being able to 
return. The effect of distance may be 
seen in the 1979 naturalization rates of 
neighbor countries versus the Philip- 
pines and Korea. For the typical 1967 
cohort, the rates were: Canada, 8.4 
percent; Mexico, 4.8 percent; Korea, 
74.3 percent; Philippines, 79.9 percent.” 
These factors may explain the only 
reasonably large difference in perfor- 
mance, that between Mexicans and others, 

Despite the lack of economic impor- 
tance of the matter, readers are likely to 
be interested in the ethnic composition 
of immigrants. The continents from 
which they have come are shown in 
Figure 12 and also in Figure 1. The 
change in the immigration law in 1965 
led to a major shift in pattern. 


LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION 
OF IMMIGRANTS AND NATIVES 


Because the data in this section—as 
well as many data in the other sections 
to follow—are derived from a wide 
assortment of countries, the mix of 
immigrants by age, education, and by 
category of entrance—family reconsti- 
tution, needed skills, and so forth— 
differs from country to country. Ideally 
these background characteristics would 
be held constant for better comparisons, 


30. U.S. Immigration Policy and the National 
Interest, p. 264. 
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and it is hoped that research along these 
lines will take place in the future. Now 
the best we can do is to keep these 
problems in mind as we draw conclu- 
sions from the available data. 

The differences in age composition 
discussed earlier are important mainly 
because of the effect that they have upon 
labor force participation. But even within 
particular age-and-sex categories there 
often are differences between immi- 
grants and natives; this is especially true 
among women, where there is more 
slack for group differences to appear. 
Among men, the overwhelming pro- 
portion in the prime years are in the 
labor force for natives as well as for 
immigrants, and hence there is little 
possibility of group differences. In the 
youngest and oldest male age brackets, 
where there is possibility of variation, 
however, immigrant participation tends 
to be higher than among natives. 

The available data do not always per- 
mit a comparison within age groups; 
often they lump together the age com- 
position and the participation rates, All 
the data that are readily available will be 
presented, because all help illuminate the 
general issue at hand. These data should 
be understood as reinforcing the data on 
age composition in showing relatively 
high proportions of working persons 
among the immigrant populations. 


United States 


Historically, larger proportions of 
women and young persons at each age 
have been in the labor force among 
immigrants than among natives. This 
may be seen in Hill’s table for 1890. (See 
Table 4A.) Additional evidence comes 
from Table 4B, which shows that this 
effect, together with age-compositional 
effects, led to much higher overall partic- 


ipation rates among immigrants than 
among natives. 

Contemporary data do not show the 
same pattern, however. Rather, the labor 
force proportions among the foreign- 
born, natives of native parentage, and 
natives with at least one foreign-born 
parent are similar (see Table 5). 


Canada 


Many more data are available for 
Canada than for the United States, and 
for the purposes at hand the Canadian 
situation may be considered similar to 
the U.S. situation. Since World War I, 
markedly higher labor force partici- 
pation is seen for immigrants than for 
natives in every age-sex category (Table 
6). Overall age-adjusted participation 
rates for the Asian and U.K. immigrant 
groups that entered during various periods 
(see Table 7) reveal little difference 
among males between those groups and 
the Canadian-born; among females, par- 
ticipation is higher among the immi- 
grants, even the most recent immigrants. 

Even the children of foreign-born 
parents have a higher rate of labor force 
participation than do the children of 
Canadian-born parents; age-standard- 
ized data are shown in Table 8. Having 
one Canadian-born parent is correlated 
with the highest labor force partici- 
pation rate of all; this observation is 
verified by the similarity of patterns for 
males and females in each area shown. 


Israel 


Whereas in the early 1970s some 53 
percent of the civilian Israeli population 
aged 18 and over was in the labor force, 
about 65 percent of the immigrant Soviet 
Jews in that age group were in the labor 
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FIGURE 12 
THE ORIGINS OF U.S. IMMIGRATION, BY REGION, 1821-1979 
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SOURCE: U.S. Immigration Policy and the National Interest, pp. 172-73. 


force two years after their arrival. population—which is a huge difference 
(During the period of adjustment up to in economic terms. 

that two-year point, fewer of the Soviet 
Jews had yet entered the labor force.) 
That is, a fifth more of the Soviet Jewish 
immigrant adults were in the labor force Partly because the immigrants in- 
than among the existing Israeli Jewish cluded a disproportionate number of 


Great Britain 
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FIGURE 12 CONTINUED 
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31. Jones and Smith, Economic Impact of 


Commonwealth Immigration, p. 30. 


54 participate in the labor force consider- 
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Nativ~ White with 
Nat-ve Parents 


Native White with 
Foreign or Mixed Parents 


Foreign-born 


Age Male Female Male Female Male Female 
10 to 14 74 * 25 75 3.7 15.6 9.8 
15 to 19 49.4 15.8 63.8 33.7 81.7 58.8 
20 to 24 89.2 19.9 92.6 36.6 96.6 45.4 
25 to 34 97.1 11.4 97.2 19.2 98.3 19.8 
35 to 44 97.6 9.2 97.7 12.1 98.3 12.0 
45 to 54 96.2 9.8 95.4 10.9 97.0 10.5 
55 to 64 93.1 9.9 91.6 10.7 91.4 9.4 
65 and over 74.2 6.7 71.7 7.2 69.0 6.1 
Age unknown 69.2 22.2 73.3 31.1 90.0 37.6 


SOURCE: Peter J. Hill, “Relate Skill and Income Levels of Native and Foreign-Born Workers in 
the United States," Exp/oratio.s in Economic History, 12, tab. 23 (1975). 


TABLE 4B 


U.S. LABOR FORCE FARTICIPATION RATES, NATIVE AND FOREIGN-BORN, 


1870-1920 (Percentage) 





Year Foreign-born Native 
1870 46.6 29.7 
1880 52.3 32.0 
1890 55.2 32.8 
1900 57.8 35.5 
1910 57.8 36.7 
1920 55.6 36.9 


SOURCE: Hill, “Relative Skill and Income Levels,” p. 11. 


ably more than do native vomen of the 
same ages. And older immigrant men— 
those aged 55 to 59 and esnecially those 
aged 60 to 64—participatemore than do 
native men. 

The overall age-adjustec participation 
rates show much the sam= patterns for 
native and immigrant nales in 1972, 
1976, and 1981. But for w-smen the age- 
adjusted participation rates are signifi- 
cantly higher for the overseas-born, with 
married females being the ause of most 
of the difference; as Atstralian-born 
women moved more heevily into the 
labor force between 1972 and 1981, 
however, the difference be ween natives 
and immigrants narrowed somewhat.” 


32. Stephen Baker, “Migrants in the Aus- 
tralian Labour Market 1972-1982: An Analysis of 


Table 10 contains data for the immi- 
grant group broken both by age and by 
length of time in Australia. It shows 
much lower labor force participation 
rates for immigrants in Australia less 
than two years than for those longer in 
Australia, but after the two-year mark 
the rates for immigrants are in many 
cases higher than for natives in the older 
ages and for women. Please note the 
small sample sizes for the immigrant 
groups, which make particular cell esti- 
mates unreliable, especially cells close 
in the table to other cells having less 
than 25 observations and therefore with- 
out estimates. 


Participation and Unemployment” (Unpublished 
document, Bureau of Labour Market Research, 
Australia 1984), tab. A4-2. 
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TABLE 5 


U.S. LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION RATES FOR IMMIGRANTS, NATIVES, 
AND NATIVE CHILDREN OF FOREIGN-BORN PARENTS BY SEX, 1970 (Percentage) 








Age Males Females 
Native of Native of 
Native of foreign Native of foreign 
native Foreign- or mixed native Foreign- or mixed 
parentage born parentage parentage born parentage 
Percentage in Labor Force 
14 to 24 53 57 53 38 43 41 
25 to 44 94 94 ' 96 48 46 46 
45 to 64 86 88 90 47 47 49 
65 to 74 31 32 34 14 12 14 
Employed Persons as Percentage of Civilian Labor Force 
14 to 24 91 93 92 91 94 93 
25 to 44 97 97 97 95 95 96 
45 to 64 97 97 97 97 95 96 
65 to 74 96 94 95 96 94 95 
Unemployed Persons as Percentage of Civilian Labor Force 

14 to 24 9 7 8 g 6 7 
25 to 44 3 3 3 5 5 4 
45 to 64 3 3 3 3 5 4 
65 to 74 4 6 5 4 6 5 


SOURCE: Adapted from U.S., Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, National Origin 
and Language, pub. PC2-18 app. to 1970 Census of Population (Washington, DC: Government 


Printing Office, 1973), tabs. 6, 7, pp. 36, 46. 


Among males in Australia less than 
two years and notin the labor force as of 
June 1981, 60 percent were attending an 
education institution, indicating that 
low participation was not due to inabil- 
ity to find a job. And of that group, 58 
percent had been in residence less than 
one year, an indication of increase in 
participation within the two-year 
period.” The fact that 40 percent of this 
group had poor English is further expla- 
nation of the observed low rate of 
participation; it should be noted that 


33. Paul A. Inglis and Thorsten Stromback, 
“A Descriptive Analysis of Migrants’ Labour 
Market Experience” (Unpublished document, 
Bureau of Labour Market Research, Australia, 
1984), p. 14. 


normal economic immigrants tend to 
arrive with good English, unlike the 
refugees who constituted a considerable 
part of this sample. 

The data for multiple job-holding in 
Table 11 show. a mixed pattern by 
arrival data, with generally lower rates 
for immigrants than for natives, which 
runs against the general tenor of the 
other data presented here. 


Summary 


The similarity in patterns of labor 
force participation among these coun- 
tries of immigration is striking. This 
consistency provides confidence that the 
experiences are sufficiently alike so that 
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TABLE 6 
CANADIAN CURRENT EXPERIENCED LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION (CELF) RATES 
FOR SELECTED AGE-SE= COHORTS OF THE 1946-60 POSTWAR IMMIGRANTS (PWis) 
AND NF-TIVE-BORN POPULATION, 1961 AND 1971 











PWls in CELF Native-born in CELF 
Age and Sex 1961 1971 1961 1971 
Males 
5-14 — — — - 
15-24 57.5 70.3 59.8 61.2 
25-34 l 36.3 94.7 93.4 91.5 
35-44 36.7 96.3 93.6 91.3 
45-54 34.5 95.3 91.3 88.5 
55-64 35.7 89.2 80.7 78.2 
65 and over 35.6 40.4* 29.2 30.2* 
75 and over : 15.8 . 10.3 
Females 
5-14 - — — - 
15-24 16.3 57.0 39.9 45.0 
25-34 39.3 47.1 27.7 42.2 
35-44 . 39.9 49.1 29.3 41.4 
45-54 31.0 51.0 32.3 42.3 
55-64 37.9 38.7 24.5 34.0 
65 and over 7.7 12.0* 7.1 10.8* 
75 and over 4.2 5.0 





SOURCE: Anthony Richmonc, Factors in the Adjustment of Immigrants and Their Descendants 
(Ottawa: Minister of Supply ard Services, 1980), p. 103. 
*For 1971, ages were 65 to 74. 


TABLE 7 
LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION RATES OF ASIAN- AND U.K.-BORN 
CANADIAN EMIGRANTS, BY PERIOD OF IMMIGRATION, 
AND OF CANADIAN-BORN POPULATION, 1981 (Percentage) 





Period of Immigration 





Canadian- 1960-69 f 1970-74 1975-79 
born Asian U.K. Asian U.K. Asian U.K. 

Crude rate 

Male 78 88 88 88 89 81 89 

Female 52 68 66 66 63 59 59 
Age-adjusted rate 

Male 78 79 82 76 81 76 79 

Female 52 61 60 56 58 . 53 56 





SOURCE: K. G. Basavarajappa and Ravi B. P. Verma, “Asian Immigrants in Canada: Some Findings 
from 1981 Census,” /nternational Migration, p.29 (in press). 
NOTE: Immigrants and Canadian-born residents were aged 15 or older. 


we probably will not be fa- wrongifwe when data for the United States are not 
generalize from data in or or more of available. Taken as a whole, the data tell 
these countries to the United States usthatlaborforce participation is substan- 
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TABLE 8 
CANADIAN AGE-STANDARDIZED LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION RATES 
OF CANADIAN-BORN MALES AND FEMALES BY BIRTHPLACE OF PARENTS, 1971 


Males 
Both parents born in Canada 
One parent born in Canada 
` Both parents born outside Canada 


Females 
Both parents born in Canada 
One parent born in Canada 
Both parents born outside Canada 


Participation Rate 


74.1 
80.3 
778 


37.0 
43.6 
43.6 


SOURCE: Richmond, Factors in the Adjustment of Immigrants and Their Descendants, p. 284. 
NOTES: The participation rates were standardized against the age distribution of the population of 
Canada by sex, 1971. The Canadian-born males and females were aged 15 or older. 


TABLE 9 
AUSTRALIAN LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION RATES BY AGE 
AND BIRTHPLACE, FEBRUARY 1977 (Percentage} 





15-19 20-24 25-34 
Male 
Born in 
Australia 63.6 93.9 97.8 - 
Born outside . 
Australia 63.6 91.7 97.3 
Female 
Born in 
Australia 58.1 70.1 46.2 
Born outside 
Australia 54.0 68.0 54.7 


Age 
65 and 
35-44 45-54 55-59 60-64 over 
97.1 94.4 86.8 63.2 16.7 
97.5 95.1 89.9 71.8 13.1 
52.4 44.8 29.6 14.3 34 
62.0 54.4 31.9 14.1 3.2 


SOURCE: Australian Bureau of Statistics, The Labour Force, 1977, p. 22. 


tially greater among immigrant women 
and older men than among natives in 
those categories, the differences being 
quite sizable from an economic point of 
view. The reasons for these differences 
are still a matter of speculation and are 
in any case outside the scope of this 
article. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Data on unemployment for immi- 
grants‘are hard to come by. A study of 


the subject made by going back to the 
raw labor-force data in Australia and 
Canada and perhaps the United States 
could be very fruitful. 


Great Britain 


In Great Britain, the unemployment 
rates for the New Commonwealth immi- 
grant labor force in 1961 and 1966 were 
difficult for Jones and Smith to estimate 
because of spotty coverage of the rele- 
vant categories in the census. The 1961 
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TABLE 10 
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AUSTRALIAN LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION RATES BY AGE FOR NATIVES AND 
IMMIGRANTS ACCORDING TO PERIOD OF RESIDENCE, JUNE 1981 (Percentage) 


Age Group 


Males, not married 
15-19 
20-24 
25-29 
30-34 
35-39 
40-44 
45-49 
50-54 
55-59 
60-64 


Males, married 
15-19 
20-24 
25-29 
30-34 
35-39 
40-44 
45-49 
50-54 
55-59 
60-64 


Females, not married 
15-19 
20-24 
25-29 
30-34 
35-39. 
40-44 
45-49 
50-54 
§5-59 
60-64 


Females, married 
15-19 
20-24 
25-29 
30-34 
35-39 
40-44 
45-49 
50-54 
55-59 
60-64 


Anustralian- 
born 


61.8 
89.0 
89.8 
90.4 
89.6 
83.0 
81.3 
75.5 
67.7 
41.6 


90.6 
96.9 
97.8 
97.7 
96.7 
97.3 
96.1 
91.3 
82.7 
53.5 


56.4 
81.2 
72.1 
66.0 
61.3 
67.9 
62.5 
51.8 
38,3 
18.0 


48.6 
58.6 
46.9 
49.0 
55.7 
60.5 
57.1 
42.1 
30.3 
16.9 





Immigrants’ Period of Residence (years) 


11 or more 


60.0 
86.8 
92.3 
90.2 
88.3 
86.0 
87.0 
84.7 
75.1 
47.9 


54.3 
48.5 
50.9 
59.0 
62.4 
59.7 
47.2 
33.5 
18.1 


6-10 


46.7 
87.5 
92.6 
94.6 
95.1 
88.2 
86.1 


54.8 
52.5 
61.9 
66.1 
66.1 
57.2 
45.6 
25.9 


2-5 


38.5 
80.0 
91.6 
96.3 


less than 2 


52.5 
77.4 
87.0 
85.7 
78.6 





SOURCE: Paul A. Inglis and Thorsten Stromback, “A Descriptive Analysis of Migrants’ Labour 
Market Experience” (Unpublsshed document, Bureau of Labour Market Research, Australia, 


1984), p.14. 


NOTE: No data are recorded & cells where the number of persons is fewer than 25. 
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TABLE 11 
HOLDERS OF MULTIPLE JOBS IN AUSTRALIA (percentage) 

As of 1983 
Period of Arrival Males Period of Arrival Males Females 
Before 1955 2.4 Before 1961 2.2 — 
1955 to 1961 3:1 1961 to 1970 1.8 1.5 
1962 to 1967 3.0 1971 to 1983 1.7 1.6 
1968 to August 1975 2.6 

As of Stated Date 
Males Females 
Birthplace 1973 1975 1983 1973 1975 1983 
United Kingdom and Ireland 3.0 3.6 24 2.3 24 2.0 
Other overseas countries 2.9 2.3 1.6 1.5 1.6 1.1 
Total overseas countries 2.9 2.7 1.9 1.8 1.9 1.5 

Australia 43 44 27 2.2 2.3 2.7 





SOURCE: Labour Force, 1977, p. 32; and adapted from Australian Bureau of Statistics, Multiple 
Jobholding, Australia, August 1983, 2 May 1984, tab. 8, p. 9. 


unemployment level in the conurbations— 
that is, large, densely populated urban 
areas—-was considerably higher—4.3 per- 
cent—for the immigrants compared to 
1.6 percent for the total native labor 
force, but Jones and Smith did not 
consider this a representative compari- 
son. They had more faith in the 1966 
all-Britain figures of 1.63 percent for 
immigrants and 1.37 percent for the 
total labor force*’—yes, rates were once 
that low! This difference between immi- 
grants and natives is apparently due to 
the much higher unemployment rates 
for New Commonwealth women—1.52 
percent—than the rate for all women— 
0.76 percent—which they interpret as 
being the result of the greater propensity 
for immigrant women to be in the labor 
force. 


Canada 


Data on the length of time it takes 
immigrants to find a job are interesting 
34. Jones and Smith, Economic Impact of 


Commonwealth Immigration, p. 39. 
35. Ibid., p. 40. 


even without comparison to natives. In 
Canada, the average period between 
arrival in Canada and starting work was 
4.2 weeks.*® Unemployment after six 
months was 10.1%, but then dropped 


to 4.8% by the end of their third year 
(1972)—the final level being higher than the 
Canadian control group’s 3.7% but below 
the average of 6.8% for the male Canadian 
labour force. At the same time, the duration 
of unemployment diminished until by the 
end of the third year after arrival the immi- 
grant sample as a whole, at 2.8 weeks on 
average, was within striking distance of the 
control group on this measure. Altogether, 
considering that average levels of unemploy- 
ment in Canada remained high during this 
period, it can be concluded that immigrants 
were very successful in finding employment 
in Canada.” 


United States 


Chiswick’s analysis of the 1970 Cen- 
sus of Population shows that immi- 


36. Manpower and Immigration, Three Years 
in Canada (Ottawa: Information Canada, 1974), 
p. 19. 

37. Ibid., p. 8. 
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grants work a week less per year than do 
native-born persons, on average, but 
this difference probably is completely 
accounted for by age and area of resi- 
dence, and the difference probably disap- 
pears after some years of residence in the 
United States.” In the United States, 
among Vietnamese refugees, the employ- 
ment ratio for males aged 16 and over 
rose from 67 percent in August-September 
1975——it is not clear how long they had 
been in the country at that time—to 86 
percent in July-August 1976. This is a 
rapid rise to a high rate of employment, 
compared to native-borns, especiaily 
when one considers that some of the 
males over 16 are in school or retired. 


Israel 


Within two months of arrival, 66 
percent of the Soviet immigrants who 
came to Israel in 1972-73 and were in the 
labor pool had found jobs. Within one 
year of arrival, 90 percent of those in the 
labor force who came in 1971-72 were 
employed. For males, the available figures 
are even more impressive: 95 percent of 
the men in the labor pool who came in 
1971-72 were employed in less than a 
year. 


Australia 


Among persons in the labor force, the 
unemployment rate in 1977 was slightly 
higher for immigrants who had been in 
Australia 16 years or less, and much 
higher for the first year or so until the 
immigrants became adjusted (Table 12) 
than for natives. After 16 years in Aus- 
tralia, unemployment was lower among 
immigrants than among natives. Similar 


38. Barry R. Chiswick, “The Effects of Ameri- 
canization on the Earnings of Foreign-Born Men,” 
Journal of Political Economy, 86(5):897-921 (1978). 
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data for 1972 through 1975 show the 
same pattern.” And data for 1983, when 
economic conditions and general unem- 
ployment were somewhat worse, show 
much the same pattern, but reveal consid- 
erable diversity in unemployment rates— 
and in participation rates—among groups 
from different countries of origin. (The 
educational-occupational mix also varies 
greatly among such groups.) The authors 
of the latter study could find no satis- 
factory explanation for the differences 
among countries of origin, though they 
noted differences in proportions of elderly 
persons within the various ethnic com- 
munities; that compositional difference 


_could contribute to the apparent overall 


differences in unemployment rates.*° 
Harrison shows considerable differences 
between persons from English-speaking 
and non-English-speaking countries." 
Table 13A shows more detail on the 
relationship of age and period of resi- 
dence to unemployment, as of June 
1981, when native unemployment was 
relatively high and—surely as a conse- 
quence—immigrant unemployment was 
even higher. (On this later point, see 
Figure 13.) Unlike participation, which 
tends to level off within a few years, 
unemployment continues downward over 
the entire observed period for married 
men, who are the most important seg- 
ment of the labor force. This latter 
phenomenon is less marked for the 
other three groups observed, however, 


39. Australian Bureau of Statistics, Migrants 
in the Labour Force, 1972-1976, 1977. 

40. Victorian Ethnic Affairs Commission, Divi- 
sion of Research and Policy, “Working Paper: 1. 
Unemployment Issues for Migrant Workers” 
(Unpublished document, Victorian Ethnic Affairs 
Commission, 1983). 

41. Harrison, “The Impact of Recent Immi- 
gration on the South Australian Labour Market,” 
tabs. 7 and 8. 
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TABLE 12 
AUSTRALIAN UNEMPLOYED PERSONS, BY BIRTHPLACE 
AND PERIOD OF ARRIVAL, MAY 1977 








Birthplace and Period of Arrival Percentage of Labor Force 
Males 
Born in Australia : 4.2 
Born outside Australia 
Arrived before 1955 2.8 
Arrived 1955-61 3.2 
Arrived 1962-68 5.2 
Arrived 1969-75 5.2 
Arrived January 1976 to survey date 15.5 
Total born outside Australia 4.5 
Females 
Born in Australia 6.3 
Born outside Australia 
Arrived before 1955 5.2 
Arrived 1955-61 5.4 
Arrived 1962-68 74 
Arrived 1969-75 : 8.4 
Arrived January 1976 to survey date ` 22.4 
Total born outside Australia 74 


SOURCE: Migrants in the Labor Force, 1972-1976, p. 62. 





FIGURE 13 
AUSTRALIAN MALE IMMIGRANT AND NATIVE UNEMPLOYMENT RATES 

PERCENT 
UNEMPLOYED 
13 2 r 

Australian-born / \ A H 

* t 

DEE Overseas-born i NA 





1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 
YEAR 


SOURCE: Shelley Cooper and Joanne Constantinides, "Working Paper Reviewing the Experience 
of the Overseas-Born in the Labour Market" (Unpublished manuscript, Population and Research 
Branch, Department of Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Australia, 1984). 
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TABLE 13A 
UNEMPLOYME_IT RATES BY AGE FOR AUSTRALIAN NATIVES 
AND IMMIGRANTS ACCORDING TO PERIOD OF RESIDENCE, 
JUNE 1981 (Percentage) 








Australian, immigrants‘ Period of Residence (years) 
Age Group born 11 or more 6-10 2-5 less than 2 
Males, not married ; 
15-19 12.8 18.2 16.1 13.5 32.3 
20-24 9.1 11.1 8.0 12.5 22.2 
25-29 7.8 12.9 11.5 11.9 17.0 
30-34 6.7 76 8.6 77 16.7 
35-39 i 5.2 6.4 7.7 — — 
40-44 8.4 7.6 6.7 — — 
45-49 8.5 7.6 9.1 © = — 
50-54 7.6 8.1 — — — 
55-59 7.0 10.6 — — — 
60-64 7.4 7.1 — S — _ 
Males, married 
16-19 13.8 — — — — 
20-24 5.1 5.3 6.7 4.4 17.7 
. 25-29 3.5 3.8 44 5.1 12.2 
30-34 2.5 2.3 2.4 48 6.7 
35-39 1.9 1.9 26 2.7 3.2 
40-44 1.7 2.8 3.7 5.5 40 
45-45 1.6 2.1 4.0 6.7 8.9 
50-54 2.0 ` 31 5.1 11.3 — 
55-59 2.3 45 5.9 24.1 — 
60-64 2.8 4.1 5.3 10.0 — 
Females, not married 
15-19 317.9 ” 20.7 16.3 20.0 34.0 
20-24 10.6 10.5 8.2 13.9 18.0 
25-29 6.6 10.9 6.3 4.5 20.0 
30-34 5.5 8.0 76 13.0 — 
35-39 6.2 9.7 6.7 - — 
40-44 : 4.3 58 — — — 
45-49 5.1 3.9 — — — 
50-54 7.3 59 ` — — — 
55-59 5.0 6.4 ~ - — 
60-64 5.4 2.8 _ _ — 
Females, married 
15-19 i 22.7 — — — — 
20-24 44 8.2 5.0 8.8 35.7 
25-29 3.2 4.5 10.3 9.5 14.3 
30-34 3.0 2.5 3.6 8.1 30.0 - 
35-39 2.6 3.5 5.0 9.2 23.1 
40-44 1.5 2.9 1.2 9.1 23.0 
45-49 1.4 2.7 5:1 12.7 41.2 
50-54 0.6 2.9 10.2 _ = 
55-59 1.2 28 14.3 — — 
60-64 38 1.3 — — — 


SOURCE: Inglis and Stromback,”'A Descriptive Analysis of Migrants’ Labour Market Experience,” 
tab. 3-2. 
NOTE: No data are recorded in «ells where the number of persons is fewer than 25. 
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TABLE 13B 
AUSTRALIAN UNEMPLOYMENT RATES AMONG IMMIGRANTS 
AGED 25-44 ACCORDING TO BIRTHPLACE AND PERIOD OF 
RESIDENCE, JUNE 1981 (Percentage) 











Period of Residence Birthplace 

(years) United Kingdom and Eire New Zealand Other Countries* 

Males 
Less than 1 118 21.1 10.2 
1-2 2.4 5.6 9.5 
3-4 4.7 11.6 8.5 
5-6 0.0 6.5 3.8 
7-9 3.2 10.2 5.0 
10-14 2.2 2.9 4.9 
15-19 6.0 3.7 3.6 
20 or more 3.4 0.0 3.4 

Females 
Less than 1 26.7 45.5 41.7 
1-2 2.0 8.8 17.0 
3-4 5.6 10.5 11.7 
5-6 4.5 5.3 5.3 
79 6.9 6.7 5.0 
10-14 6.0 2.5 5.3 
15-19 56 0.0 49 
20 or more 3.2 0.0 4.3 


SOURCE: Inglis and Stromback, “A Descriptive Analysis of Migrants’ Labour Market Experience,” 


tab. 3-1. 


*“Other Countries” in this table relates to all countries except the United Kingdom, Eire, and New 


Zealand. 


for the crucial 25-44 age groups, and 
much less marked among those from the 
United Kingdom and Eire, and some- 
what less marked among those from 
New Zealand, the most “economic” of 
all immigrants; additional evidence for 
the latter is seen in Table 13B. 

A more aggregated analysis yields 
additional illumination from a policy 
point of view. In Table 14 we see that for 
the decade from 1973 to 1982, persons in 
Australia 17 months and more—the 
category that contains the bulk of immi- 
grants—have unemployment rates not 
substantially different from those of 
persons born in Australia. This suggests 
that the rate of unemployment among 
immigrants is not a critical factor except 
insofar as the high rate among new 


immigrants indicates that special help is 
needed in finding work for them. 
Among General Eligibility Migrants— 
those who are not refugees or relatives 
of families in Australia—“in the first six 
months only 10% had not found employ- 
ment,” a rather remarkable record that 
speaks once more to the desirability of 
allocating admission by economic 


criteria.” ; 
The association between the general 


unemployment level and unemploy- 
ment among immigrants is strongly seen 
in Figure 13. It is also shown by the fact 
that when the average duration of unem- 
ployment increases for the Australian- 
born, it increases even more for immi- 


42. Northage & Associates Pty. Ltd., “Gen- 
eral Eligibility Migrants,” p. 8. 
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MAY 1973 TO MAY 1982 


TABLE 14 
AUSTRALIAN UNEMPLOYMENT RATES OF IMMIGRANTS, 
BY LENGTH OF RESIDENCE, AND NATIVES, 








Overseas-born by Period of Residence 





Less than 17 months 


17 months or more 
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Australian-born 





Date Males Females Males Females Males Females 
May 1973 3.0 10.8 1.5 2.7 1.2 2.4 
May 1974 3.0 45 1.3 2.3 1.1 2.5 
May 1975 7.3 12.7 3.8 6.2 2.9 4.7 
May 1976 6.2 16.5 3.7 6.0 4.1 6.8 
` May 1977 15.4 22.4 4.1 6.7 4.2 6.2 
May 1978 9.2 27.7 5.4 8.1 5.0 7.6 
May 1979 13.4 18.9 4.8 8.0 5.1 7.9 
May 1980 15.4 19.8 5.1 8.1 5.1 7.7 
May 1981 13.4 27.6 4.6 7.3 4.3 7.0 
May 1982 17.5 30.3 5.7 8.5 5.3 7.8 





SOURCE: Harrison, “Impact of Recent Immigration on the South Australian Labor Market,” p.30; 
originally from Australian Bureau of Statistics, The Labour Force, May 1973-82. 


TABLE 15 
AVERAGE WEEKS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN AUSTRALIA BY BIRTHPLACE 

1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 

Australia 25.9 26.6 29.1 26.9 30.0 39.3 
Overseas 24.8 28.8 31.5 32.2 32.5 44.6 
Main English-speaking 22.2 27.0 29.0 27.4 31.5 35.2 

countries 

Other 27.0 30.2 33.6 35.9 33.2 50.6 











SOURCE: Shelley Cooper and Joanne Constantinides, “Working Paper Reviewing the Experience 
of the Overseas-Born in the Labour Market” (Unpublished manuscript, Population and Research 


Branch, Department of Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Australia, 1984), p. 77. 
NOTE; Surveys were taken every February 1979-84. 


grants who are not from the main English- 
speaking countries, as may be seen in 
Table 15. 


Summary 


Immigrants do not remain long on 
the unemployment rolls drawing unem- 
ployment compensation. Rather, they 
find jobs, stay employed, and have 
unemployment rates that compare favor- 
ably with the rates for natives. 


PROPENSITY TO START 
NEW BUSINESSES 


A large proportion of new jobs in the 
United States arise in small businesses. ^ 
And immigrants apparently have a high 
propensity to start their own businesses; 
this seems obvious to the casual 
observer. For example, the proportion 
of taxi drivers (often self-employed) 


43. David L. Birch, “Who Creates Jobs?” 
Public Interest, pp. 3-14 (Fall 1981). 
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who have foreign accents seems high 
from New York to Melbourne to Maimo, 
Sweden. And it is most noticeable where 
entry is easiest, e.g., Washington, D.C., 
where only small fees are required to put 
a cab on the road. 

There does not seem to exist a reliable 
study of business opening for the United 
States, though it is badly needed. There 
are, however, data of two kinds avail- 
able for Canada: (1) the panel study of 
the first three years of a cohort of 

‘immigrants in Canada, and (2) a study 
of occupational categories in the census 
data. Let us consider them separately. 

The Canadian Manpower and Immi- 
gration department conducted the study 
entitled Three Years in Canada. Almost 
5 percent—91 of the 1746 males plus 291 
single females in the panel sample on 
which there is data! had started their 
own businesses within the first three 
years in Canada. Not only did they 
employ themselves, but they also 
employed others, “creating” a total of 
606 jobs. Expressed as a proportion of 
the 2037 total immigrants, roughly 30 
percent as many jobs were created from 
scratch as total jobs were held by immi- 
grants. Furthermore, these numbers 
surely were rising rapidly after the three- 
year study period; after one year there 
were 71 self-employed immigrants cre- 
ating 264 jobs, compared with the 91 
and 606, respectively,.after three years.” 

From the 1971 Canadian census, Rich- 


44. Three Years in Canada, p. 142. 

45. There is little reason to believe that these 
results are due to a single isolated event, Aside 
from the single individual who employed more 
than 100 persons, and the 14 who did not answer 
about the number of employees, there were 2 
employers with 20 to 44 employees, 3 with 11 to 19 
employees, 5 with 6 to 10 employees, 15 with 3 to 5 
employees, 8 with 2 employees, 19 with I 
employee, and 24 with no employees. 


mond determined the proportions of 
various immigrant and native groups 
that are employers of others, as seen in 
Table 16. Among both male and female 
immigrants in Canada more than 11 
years, a considerably higher proportion 
are employers, compared to persons 
both of whose parents were born in 
Canada. And persons with one or two 
parents born abroad have a consider- 
ably higher propensity to be employers 
than do persons with both parents born 
in Canada: two immigrant parents are 
associated with an even higher propen- 
sity than one immigrant parent. The 
second-generation effect could be due, 
at least in part, to children of immigrant 
parents having parents who turn busi- 
nesses over to them, but if so it simply 
confirms that the first generation has a 
substantially higher propensity to start 
businesses than do natives. This indirect 
evidence of the first-generation propen- 
sity is particularly neat in that it avoids 
potentially confounding differences in 
date of immigration with respect to the 
census data, because the parents of the 
second generation probably have been 
in Canada a considerable length of time 
as of the census. (These data are stan- 
dardized by Richmond for age distribu- 
tion; the effect appears much more 
strongly in the unstandardized data in 
the complete original table.) The fact 
that even among immigrants only 15 to 
24 years old the propensity to start new 
businesses is higher than comparable- 
age natives suggests that the experience 
of being an immigrant, as well as self- 
selection, may account for this propen- 
sity, because a considerable proportion 
of immigrants aged 15 to 24 must have 
come with their parents rather than 
having chosen to migrate of their own 
accord. 
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TABLE 16 
EMPLOYERS AMONG CAN¢ DIANS 15 YEARS AND OVER, IN CURRENT EXPERIENCED 
LABOR FORCE, BY BIRTHE LACE OF PARENTS OF CANADIAN-BORN AND PERIOD OF 
IMMIGR«TION OF FOREIGN-BORN, BY SEX, 1971 





Birthplace of Pare sts or 





Period of Immigraion Percentage 
Males 
Birthplace of pa=nts for Canadian-born 
Both born in Ganada 46 
One born in Cenada 5.1 
Both born outside Canada 6.3 
Period of immigsstion 
Before 1946 6.1 
1946-60 5.9 
1961-65 4.1 
1966-71* 2.3 
Females 
Birthplace of parents for Canadian-born 
Both born in Canada 1.0 
One born in Canada 1.1 
Both born oute de Canada 1.3 
Period of immigation 
Before 1946 1.5 
1946-60 1.6 
1961-65 1.3 
1966-71* 0.8 


SOURCE: Richmond, Factors irz the Adjustment of Immigrants and Their Descendants, pp. 291-92. 
NOTE: The percentage distribu-ion was standardized against the age composition of the Canadian 
population. 

*Includes only the first five morths of 1971. 


TABLE 17 
SELECTED ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS OF ASIAN- AND U.K.-BORN 
CANADIAN IMMIGRANTS, BY PERIOD OF IMMIGRATION, AND OF 
NATIVES AGED 15 END OLDER WHO WORKED IN 1980 (Percentage) 














Period of Immigration 








Danadian- 1960-69 1970-74 1975-79 
Class of Worker born Asian U.K. Asian U.K. Asian U.K. 
Male 
Wage earner and unpaid 88.1 85.1 91.4 89.2 91.4 92.6 92.3 
family worker 
Employer 5.3 9.5 4.6 65 ° 4.7 3.8 3.6 
Self-employed 6.6 5.4 4.0 4.3 3.9 3.6 4.1 
Female 
Wage earner and unpaid 96.1 92.2 95.9 94.1 95.9 96.2 96.3 
family worker 
Employer 1.5 4.5 1.6 3.2 1.7 1.8 0.9 
Self-employed 2.4 3.3 2.5 2.6 2.4 2.0 2.8 


SOURCE: Basavarajappa and Vema, “Asian Immigrants in Canada,” tab. 5; originally from 7987 
Census of Canada, special tabular on. 
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Table 17 shows data for Asian and U.K. 
immigrants with various periods of 
residence, as well as for the Canadian- 
born. The high propensity of Asian 
immigrants, both male and female, to 
open businesses after 10 years of resi- 
dence is impressive. The low propensity 
for U.K. immigrants is also interesting. 
Together the two sets of data suggest 
that entrepreneurship is very much a 
function of “need”; immigrants who can 
easily find their way to a good living 
without starting a business are less likely 
to start one than are immigrants who 
face greater barriers to a well-salaried 
job, it would seem. 

In Australia the picture is more mixed. 
Harrison shows that even after five 
years, immigrants from English-speaking 
countries are less likely to be employers 
or self-employed than are Australian 
natives. (See Table 18.) On the other 
hand, immigrants from non-English- 
speaking countries have higher propen- 
sities to start new businesses than do 
native Australians, starting sometime 
after five years in the country. (Unfor- 
tunately Harrison does not present more 
detailed data by length of time in Aus- 
tralia.) These data are additional evi- 
dence that the more difficult the adjust- 
ment of the group to the wage economy— 
as seen earlier in the data on unemploy- 
ment rates among non-English-speaking 
persons—the higher the propensity to 
start one’s own business. 


FERTILITY 


The fertility of immigrants is of interest 
for several reasons. First, though parents 
pay most of the costs of raising their 
children until the children grow up and 
become productive and creative mem- 
bers of society, children are something 
of a burden upon the society, mostly by 


way of public expenditures on edu- 
cation. Second, to the extent that having 
a large number of adults is either a 
burden or a boon for other persons in 
the society—and elsewhere I argue at 
length that, in a society such as the 
United States in the late twentieth cen- 
tury, the benefits of more adults vastly 
outweigh the costs“°—more children 
now represent more adults in the future. 
Third, and perhaps most important, 
nowadays having many children is viewed 
by some—though not by this writer—as 
asymptom of personal sloth and “primi- 
tivism.” Fourth, a birthrate higher than 
that of natives leads some to worry 
about the effect on the U.S. racial 
composition and cultural homogeneity. 


United States 


Table 19 shows that for women born 
in the twentieth century, fertility among 
immigrants has been about the same as 
among natives, except that as of 1970 
fertility was considerably lower among 
immigrant than native women aged 25 
to 44. And it is interesting to note that 
the fertility of women of foreign or 
mixed parentage—who may be thought 
of as a result of recent immigration— 
show much lower fertility than do native 
women, except among women aged 25 
to 44 in 1970. 

The oldest cohort of immigrant women 
shown in Table 19 bore more children 
than did native women of the same age. 
Higher fertility for immigrants than for 
natives was apparently the rule in the 
more “advanced” societies in the past,” 


46. Julian L. Simon, The Economics of Popu- 
lation Growth (Princeton, NJ: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1977); idem, The Ultimate Resource 
(Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1981). 

47. Isaac, Economics of Migration, p. 185. 
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TABLE 18 : 
SELF-EMPLOYED AND EMPLOYERS BY SEX, BIRTHPLACE, AND 
PERIOD OF RESIDENCE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, JUNE 1981 (Percentage) 








Period of 
Residence 
in Australia 


Country of Birth {years} 


less than 1 
tor2 
3or4 
5 or more 


English-speaking countries 


less than 1 
1or2 
3or4 
5 or more 


Non-English-speaking countries 


less than 1 
1or2 
Sor4 
5 or more 


Total overseas-born 


Australian-born 


Self-Employed Employers 
Males Females Males Females 
3.2 3.0 4.1 0.3 
4.9 2.9 1.5 0.7 
5.6 2.7 3.1 1.7 
6.9 4.7 3.1 2.5 
1.3 2.6 0.2 1.6 
3.7 4.0 1.4 0.6 
48 5.8 4.9 4.6 
13.4 10.6 6.6 4.9 
2.4 2.9 0.7 0.7 
44 3.5 1.4 0.6 
5.3 4.0 3.9 29 
9.9 7.1 4.7 3.5 
10.6 8.4 5.8 - 4.4 


SOURCE: Harrison, “Impact o Recent Immigration on the South Australian Labour Market,” 
tab. 10, p. 35; originally from A stralian Bureau of Statistics, 7987 Census, microfiche, tab. 27. 


TABLE 19 
CHILDRENIPER 1000 WOMEN, UNITED STATES, 1970 








NativeWomen 


Native Women of 





€ Foreign-Born Mixed or Foreign 
Woman’s Age Native [ arentage Women Parentage 
14-24 364 413 306 
25-44 2565 2,141 2,522 
45-64 2530 2,534 2,177 
65-74 2,479 2,518 2,064 
75 and over 2762 3,284 2,390 








SOURCE: National Origin and Language, tabs. 2 and 11. 


which fits with the pattern that the 
countries from which the immigrants 
came had lower incomes and higher 
mortality on average than dol the United 
States. The more recent patern reflects 
various crosscurrents in ferālity that are 
affected by several variablec and that are 
not yet fully understood.” 


48. Simon, Economics of Popetation Growth, 
pt. 2; idem, The Effects of Income on Fertility 
(Chapel Hill, NC: Carolina Pop~lation Center, 
1974). 


Canada 


Table 20 shows lower fertility for 
immigrants than for natives in almost 
every age group. And Figure 14 portrays 
fertility rising with the number of gener- 
ations in Canada, at all levels of educa- 
tion, up to at least the third generation. 


Australia 


Table 21 shows that, except for a few 
small groups, such as women born in 
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FIGURE 14 
NUMBER OF CHILDREN BORN TO CANADIAN WOMEN EVER MARRIED, 
BY AGE, EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT, AND GENERATION, 1971 
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SOURCE: Anthony Richmond, Factors in the Adjustment of Immigrants and Their Descendents 
(Ottawa: Minister of Supply and Services, 1980). 


Malta and the Netherlands, and Asian only slightly higher fertility for the 
women aged 40 to 49, immigrant fertil- | newest-arrived cohorts, though in the 
ity is lower than native fertility, no younger cohorts the observations may 
matter which comparisons one makes. be biased by differences in age distri- 
It is a bit surprising that the data show bution within the brackets. 
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TABLE 20 
FAMILY SIZE OF POSTWAR CANADIAN IMMIGRANTS AND THE 
NATIVE-BORN BY AGE OF FAMILY HEAD, 1961 AND 1971 





Postwar Immigrants* 


Age of Family Head 1961 
15-24 2.7 
25-34 3.4 
35-44 4.0 
45-54 3.7 
55-64 3.0 
65-69 2.4 
70 and over 2.3 








Native-born Population 


1971 1961 1971 
2.6 2.9 2.6 
3.6 4.1 3.7 
44 49 4.9 
3.9 AA 4.3 
29 3.3 3.1 
2.9 2.6 2.4 

2.4 


SOURCE: Richmond, Factors in the Adjustment of Immigrants and Their Descendants, p. 96. 
“Immigrants who arrived in Canada between 1946 and 1960. 


Hugo and Wood find that Australian 
immigrant fertility—measured by the 
standardized fertility ratio—was 7 per- 
cent and 6 percent higher among immi- 
grants than among native women in 
1971 and 1976, respectively.” But this 
difference is mostly accounted for by the 
higher propensity of immigrant women 
to be married; among married immi- 
grant women, fertility is only 1 percent 
or 2 percent higher than among compar- 
able natives. It also is interesting that 
fertility is lower among unmarried immi- 
grant women than among unmarried 
native women, by 15 percent or 20 
percent. Among immigrant groups there 
is considerable diversity in these 
respects, however, as Table 22 shows. 


MORTALITY 


In Australia, mortality among immi- 
grants is considerably lower than among 
natives. (See Table 23.) This effect is 


49. Graeme Hugo and Deborah Wood, “Recent 
Fertility Trends and Differentials in Australia” 
` (Working Paper Series no. 57, National Institute 
of Labour Studies, Flinders University of South 
Australia, 1983). 


most marked, and most interesting, in 
the zero-to-4-year-old category. There is 
some evidence that people in the coun- 
tries of origin also have lower mortality 
rates than do people in Australia— 
which is a most unusual pattern in itself, 
given the usual relationships among 
income and migration, and income and 
mortality—which might be a partial 
explanation of the observed phenom- 
enon.” Another possible contributory 
explanation, particularly interesting from 
an economic point of view, is that 
immigrants are self-selected with respect 
to hygiene and general self-preservation. 

For the United States I could find no 
general data on mortality of immi- 
grants. Schultz reports that immigrant 
children have lower rates of reported 
health problems than native children, 
though after the immigrants have been 
in the country for some time the two 
rates converge.” It seems reasonable to 
assume that the health of children is 
correlated with the health and mortality 


50. Ibid. 

51. Paul T. Schultz, “The Schooling and Health 
of Children of Immigrants,” in U.S. Immigration 
Policy and the National Interest, app. D. 
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TABLE 21 
AUSTRALIAN FERTILITY DIFFERENTIALS BY LABOR FORCE STATUS 
AND OCCUPATION OF WIVES, 1971 

















Age of Wives 
Labor Force Status 35-39 40-44 45-49 
Australian-born wives Ss 
In the labor force 2.82 2.79 2.65 
Not in the labor force 3.26 3.25 2.99 
Overseas-born wives 
In the labor force 2.40 2.47 2.38 
Not in the labor force 2.88 3.02 3.91 
Australian-born wives by birthplace of 
Mother Father 
Australia Australia 3.12 3.10 2.89 
Australia Overseas 3.01 3.00 2.80 
Overseas Australia 2.98 2.96 2.77 
Overseas Overseas 3.00 2.95 2.76 
Overseas-born wives by birthplace 
United Kingdom and Eire 2.75 2.83 2.67 
Germany 2.35 2.26 2.13 
Greece 2.32 2.50 2.81 
Hungary 1.94 1.72 1.74 
Italy i 2.71 2.82 2.95 
Malta 3.45 4.18 ° 5.11 
Netherlands 3.20 3.37 . 3.46 
Poland 2.29 2.24 2.22 
Yugoslavia 2.22 2.30 2.22 
Other Europe . 2.38 2.35 2.20 
Total Europe 2.64 2.72 ` 2.64 
Asia 2.96 3.13 3.05 
Africa 2.63 2.73 2.85 
America 2.63 ‘ 2.85 2.64 
New Zealand 2.64 2.67 2.51 
Overseas-born by period of residence (years) 
0-4 2.67 2.84 2.79 
5-9 2.62 2.83 2.83 
10-16 2.60 2.65 2.67 
17-23 - 2.82 2.72 2.49 
24 and over 2.66 2.76 2.68 





SOURCE: Graeme Hugo and Deborah Wood, “Recent Fertility Trends and Differentials in Aus- 
tralia” (Working Paper Series no. 57, National Institute of Labour Studies, Flinders University of 
South Australia, 1983), tabs, 11.15-16. 

NOTE: The fertility differentials were based on the average issue of existing marriages only. 


rates of their parents, suggesting that as low, or lower, than that among 
mortality among immigrants is at least ` natives. 
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TABLE 23 
A COMPARISON OF THE DEATH RATES OF THE AUSTRALIAN-BORN 
AND FOREIGN-BORN, VICTORIA, 1969-73 














Age Groups 
65 and 
0-4 5-14 15-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 655-64 over 
Males 
Foreign-born as 18% 102% 72% 83% 68% 76% 93% 91% 
a percentage of 
Australian-born 
Females 
Foreign-born as 19% 87% 72% 77% 64% 87% 87% 95% 


a percentage of 
Australian-born 








SOURCE: Deborah Hugo and Graeme Wood, "Recent Mortality Trends in Australia” (Working 
paper no. 55, National Institute of Labor Studies, July 1983), p. 20; originally in J. Powles and R. 
Birrell, Mortality in Victoria 1969-1973 (Melbourne: Monash University, Environmental! Research 
Associates, 1977}, p. viii. 

NOTE: Death rates are mean annual deaths from all causes, per 100,000. 
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Eastern and Southern European 
Immigrants: Expectations, Reality, 
and a New Agenda. 


By JOHN A. KROMKOWSKI 


ABSTRACT: Throughout the history of their settlement in America, 
Eastern and Southern =uropean ancestry groups have varied dramatically. 
Yet there is.a logic to sombining all these groups into a single analytical 
category, based on th= time of their arrival, their religious and cultural 
differences from other Americans, and their living memories of gaining 
freedom from serfdom and peonage. From 1924 to 1964, a national 
immigration policy of selection and restriction effectively excluded immi- 
grants from these regions of Europe using flawed social scientific rationales 
that tagged Eastern ard Southern Europeans as undesirable and inferior. 
By 1965, however, a fresh spirit of tolerance and consensus had come to 
prevail. The 1980 census data on ancestry populations and foreign-born 
persons from Eastern and Southern Europe sustain the notion that local 
variations should not te ignored. Finding the convergent issues of various 
ethnic populations remains on the American agenda of liberty and justice 
for all. Ancestry grouss with recollections of the immigrant experience 
could become a pivota force in resolving conflict during the next era of 
immigration. 


A faculty member at the University of Notre Dame for over a decade, John A. 
Kromkowski is currently president of the National Center for Urban Ethnic Affairs 
(NCUEA). NCUEA is a Waskengton-based research and educational institution focused on 
urban neighborhood policy and practices as well as multicultural and interethnic cooperation. 
Dr. Kromkowski chaired the =thnic Heritage Advisory Council of the U.S. Department of 


Education and the Ethnic Racial Committee of the American Revolution Bicentennial 
Administration. 
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HROUGHOUT the history of their 

travels to and settlements in Amer- 
ica, immigrants of Southern and Eastern 
European ancestry have varied dramat- 
ically in language, culture, religion, so- 
cial background, and political experi- 
ences.' In addition to the widely known 
ancestry groups of Poles, Italians, Greeks, 
and Portuguese, Eastern Europeans in- 
clude an array of other ancestry groups: 
Czechs, Slovaks, and Rusins from 
Czechoslovakia; Ukrainians and Belo- 
russians as well as many other groups 
from the USSR; Slovenes, Albanians, 
Croatians, Serbs, and Macedonians from 
Yugoslavia; and Ukrainians and Belo- 
russians from Poland. Bosnians and 
Montenegrins, despite certain religious 
and cultural differences and separate 
political status in Yugoslavia, are consid- 
ered Serbs or, more rarely, Croatians. 
Groups from the states of Southern 
Europe also represent an interesting mix 
of regional and religious identities— 
Catalan, Sicilian, Lombard, Basque, Rom, 
and so on—and have significant local 
identities that are different from the 
dominant nationality. 

Clearly, a group’s ethnic and/or 
national identity may be different from 
its country of origin. Moreover, ances- 
try groups from Eastern and Southern 
Europe often show greater affinities 
with groups outside their geographical 
category than with those included in it. 
The populations of Eastern and South- 
ern Europe in America include foreign- 
born, native-born of immigrant parent 
or parents, and ethnic Americans whose 
self-identified ancestry is derived from 


1. Stephen Thernstrom, Ann Orlov, and Oscar 
Handlin, Harvard Encyclopedia of American Eth- 
nic Groups (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press, 1980). The Harvard Encyclopedia of Ameri- 
can Ethnic Groups includes first-rate historical 
and thematic essays on immigrant and ethnic 
populations. 


Eastern and/or Southern Europe and 
ethnic neighorhoods of America. Yet 
there is a logic to including and com- 
bining all these groups in a single analyt- 
ical category. The vast majority of them 
migrated to the United States during the 
period between the Civil War and the 
imposition of immigration restriction in 
the 1920s. The Dillingham Commission 
characterized these immigrants as the 
“new migration” to distinguish them 
from the so-called old migration, which 
drew primarily on Northern and Western 
Europe. The new immigrants not only 
came from a distinct geographical region 
of Europe but differed more radically in 
religion and culture from other Ameri- 
can citizens than did most of the earlier 
migrants. In retrospect, it is clear that 
they were also largely rural and from 
regions that were underdeveloped by 
American standards. Their regions were 
undergoing the first painful stages of 
modernization. Many of them were or 
had recently been subjects of large foreign 
empires that made military demands 
upon them. In many instances, the experi- 
ences and stories of gaining freedom 
from serfdom and peonage were within 
living memory. 

By 1910, the Dillingham Commis- 
sion’s Report on Immigration had con- 
firmed popular fears and prejudices about 
aliens. The testimony and findings of 
fledgling social sciences provided an 
allegedly scientific rationale for the infe- 
riority of Eastern and Southern Euro- 
peans. Supported by Nordic-Anglo polit- 
ical pressure and buttressed by the “sci- 
ences of society,” a national immi- 
gration policy of selection and restric- 
tion controlled potential sources of ethnic- 
cultural cleavage from 1924 to 1964.7 A 


2. William S. Bernard, “Immigration: History 
of U.S. Policy,” in Harvard Encyclopedia of 
American Ethnic Groups, ed. Thernstrom, Orlov, 
and Handlin, pp. 486-95. 
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quota system established for native- 
born Nordic-Anglo nationalities effec- 
tively excluded undesirable persons and 
cultures. This forty-year erasof nativistic 
selection and its legal and cu“tural system 
did not end until the Har-Celler Act 
became the Immigration Reform Act of 
1965 (Public Law 89-236). 

By 1965, ethnic and ancestry groups 
had earned and expected af esh spirit of 
tolerance. A new social coasensus had 
begun to prevail. The pluraistic idea of 
America as a country that vas “Protes- 
tant, Catholic and Jew” start-d to replace 
the so-called white, Protestant, Nordic- 
Anglo image of an earlier era. President 
John F. Kennedy, in his prodosals of 23 
July 1963 to liberalize immigration stat- 
utes, argued that the natonal-origin 
system was 


without basis in either logic ar reason. It 
neither satisfies national need nor accom- 
plishes an international purposc.. In an age of 
interdependence among nations, such a system 
is an anachronism for it discrimmates among 
applicants for admission intc the United 
States on the basis of accident Df birth.’ 


The ideology of scientific ettmocentrism 
was refuted. A new era fashDned by the 
liberal imagination and craféd by mem- 
bers of Congress attentive tc and repre- 
senting ancestry groups settled in the 
Northeast and Midwest had begun. The 
end of discrimination based Dn origin in 
Eastern and Southern Eurepe accom- 
modated and legitimated a variety of 
ethnic populations in Ameria. 


SETTLEMENT PATTE2NS 
THROUGHOUT THIS CErTURY 


Richard A. Easterlin’s cellection of 
data in Table 1 illustrates the American 


3. John F. Kennedy, A Nation cf Immigrants, 
revised and enlarged ed. (New ck Harper & 
Row, 1964), p. 103. 


pattern of regional immigration from 
Europe from 1900 to 1970.’ The relation- 
ship of the total immigrant—foreign- 
born—population to the total U.S. pop- 
ulation in Figure 1 suggests the scale and 
potential influence of immigration. Table 
2 reveals the continental origins and 
regional destination of recent immi- 
grants. In some respects, the size and 
settlement of native-born groups local- 
ized the influence of immigration. The 
diminution of the percentage of foreign- 
born persons beginning in 1920—not 
increasing until 1980-—as well as their 
numerical diminution beginning in 
1940-—not increasing until 1980-——-demon- 
strates the achievement of the immi- 
gration restriction set forth in 1924. 
Table 1 shows that in the decades 
before the 1965 reform, the percentage 
of immigrants from Eastern Europe 
dropped from 33.4 percent to 4.6 per- 
cent and the percentage from Southern 
Europe dropped from 25.5 percent to 
7.9 percent. Tables 2 and 3 put the 
European immigration into the overall 
context of U.S. immigration during the 
two decades after the 1965 reform. Al- 
though the quota system that excluded 
Eastern and Southern Europeans was 
removed, Table 3 reveals that an influx 
of the excluded did not follow. Only 
10.9 percent of the immigrants entering 
the United States from 1965 to 1980 
were foreign-born Southern and Eastern 
Europeans, compared to 32.5 percent of 
those entering before 1959 and 14.5 
percent entering between 1960 and 1964. 
These data also confirm that the 
initial settlement patterns of Eastern 
and Southern Europeans are still clear. 
The northeastern states—Maine, New 


4. Richard A. Easterlin, “Immigration: Eco- 
nomic and Social Characteristics,” in Harvard 
Encyclopedia of American Ethnic Groups, ed. 
Thernstrom, Orlov, and Handlin, pp. 476-86. 
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TABLE 1 
DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRATION TO THE UNITED STATES 
BY CONTINENT (Percentage) 














Northern and 


Europe Western Europe 
1900 96.5 44.5 
1910 92.5 21.7 
1920 76.3 17.4 
1930 60.3 31.7 
1940 65.9 38.8 
1950 60.1 47.5 
1960 52.8 17.7 
1970 34.0 11.7 





Eastern and 


Centra! Europe Southern Europe 





32.8 19.1 
44.5 26.3 
33.4 25.5 
14.4 14.3 
11.0 16.1 

4.6 7.9 
24.3 10.8 

9.4 12.9 





SOURCES: Derived from Conrad Tauber and Irene Tauber, The Changing Population of the United 
States (New York: John Wiley, 1958); U.S., Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
Historical Statistics of the United States: Colonial Times to 1970 Washington, DC: Government 
Printing Office, 1975). See Richard A. Easterlin, “Immigration: Economic and Social Character- 
istics,” in Harvard Encyclopedia of American Ethnic Groups (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 


Press, 1980}. 


Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania—and north- 
central states—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Kansas—have large percentages 
of European immigrants. Though this 
concentration of settlement in the older 
industrial states has continued, the per- 
centage of European and Soviet immi- 
gration declined from 1970 to 1980 in ail 
regions, and the Eastern and Southern 
European foreign-born populations are 
a small portion of the American popu- 
lation. The expectations about Amer- 
ica’s opening-up to Eastern and South- 
ern Europeans that surfaced during 1965 
have obviously been eclipsed by the 
reality of Soviet and Eastern-bloc emi- 
gration policy and the economic forces 
that have increased immigration from 
other continents. 

In 1980, the U.S. census asked a new 
question, “What is this person’s ances- 
try?” Tables 4 and 5 report aggregate 
findings from this question and relate 
them to foreign-born populations and 


regional settlements in America. The 
high incidence of the “American” and 
“not reported” response categories for 
the South in Table 5 as well as the 
smaller foreign-born and ancestry popu- 
lations concentrated there illustrate re- 
gional differences and the regional nature 
of diminishing ancestry affiliations. For 
the northeastern and north-central states, 
regional distribution and local config- 
urations of foreign-born and single or 
multiple Eastern and Southern Euro- 
pean ancestry are a continuing, basic 
contour of the social economy. In Table 
6, regional settlement indicators for those 
of Welsh American ancestry are used to 
rank the relative compactness and uneven 
distribution of Eastern and Southern 
European ancestry groups. The 1980 
census findings confirm assorted pat- 
terns of regional settlement, the persis- 
tence of ethnic variety, and considerable 
difference between various populations. 

The recent foreign-born segment of 
Eastern and Southern European popu- 
lations in America (indicated in Table 4) 
is considerably larger for small ancestry 
groups such as Bulgarians, Estonians, 
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FIGURE 1 
FOREIGN-BORN POPULATIONS, 1900-80 


Foreign Born as a Percentage 
j of Total U.S. Population 














““[900 1910 1920 1930 1940 1950 1960 1970 1980 








Foreign Born in the United States 
(Millions) 





1900 1910 1920 1930 1940 1950 1960 1970 1980 


SOURCE: Developed from U.S., Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1980 Census 
of Population, General Social and Economic Characteristics, United States Summary, PC80-1-C1 
(Washington, DC: Government Printing Office, 1983). 


N 


Latvians, Rumanians, and Albanians. 
Proportionally smaller foreign-born pop- 
ulations are absorbed into already larger 
ancestry groups such as the Czechs, 
Slovaks, Hungarians, Italians, Poles, 
and various Soviet and Yugoslavian 
ethnic groups. The Portuguese and Greek 
foreign-born and ancestry groups seem 
to form another pattern of intermediate- 
sized groups with larger percentages of 
foreign-born persons. 

In summary, ancestry groups with 
the largest pre-1964 populations gained 
proportionally fewer persons than 
groups with smaller ancestry enclaves 
and a less pronounced presence in the 
American population. In all instances, 
however, these newer Eastern and South- 
ern European immigrants constitute a 
small percentage of their respective ances- 
try groups, and the ancestry groups 
themselves are a small percentage of the 
American population. Yet the foreign- 
born segments of ancestry groups have 
enriched ancestry-group tradition and 
settlement, and they have modestly in- 
creased their ancestry group’s numbers 
in previously settled-in communities. 


Eastern and Southern European 
foreign-born populations have settled in 
the following clusters: 


1. Of foreign-born Hungarians, 72.7 
percent live in California, Illinois, Mich- 
igan, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania. 

2. Of foreign-born Soviets, 84.1 per- 
cent live in California, Colorado, Flor- 
ida, Illinois, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
and Pennsylvania. 

3. Of foreign-born Poles, 91.6 percent 
live in California, Connecticut, Florida, 
Illinois, Maryland, Massachusetts, Mich- 
igan, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, and Wisconsin. 

4. Of foreign-born Greeks, 79.5 per- 
cent live in California, Connecticut, 
Florida, Illinois, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania. 

5. Of foreign-born Italians, 93.0 per- 
cent live in California, Connecticut, Flor- 
ida, Illinois, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island. 
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TA 


BLE 4 


U.S. POPULATION OF EASTERN AND SOUTHERN EUREOPEAN 
ANCESTRY AND FOREIGN-BORN, 1980 





Population Percentage That Is 
by Ancestry Group Foreign-born 
Eastern Europe 17,655,328 5.4% 
Bulgaria 42,504 19.9% 
Czechoslovakia 2,669,262 4.2% 
Czech 1,892,456 
Slovak 776,806 
Estonia 25,994 46.8% 
Hungary 1,776,902 i 8.1% 
Latvia 92,141 37.2% 
Lithuania 742,776 6.4% 
Poland 8,463,137 4.9% 
Polish 8,228,037 
Slavic 172,696 
Eastern European 62,404 
Rumania 315,258 21.0% 
USSR 3,527,354 3.0% 
Russian 2,781,432 
Belorussian 7,381 
Ruthenian 8,485 
Ukrainian 730,056 
Southern Eueope 15,181,055 9.2% 
Albania 38,658 19.0% 
Greece 965,909 21.8% 
Greek 959,856 
Cypriot 6,053 
Italy 12,183,692 6.8% 
Portugal 1,024,351 20.6% 
Spain 127,897 57.6% 
Spanish 84,757 
Basque 43,140 
Yugoslavia 850,548 7.2% 
Croatian 252,970 
Serbian 100,941 
Slovene 126,463 
Yugoslavian 360,174 


SOURCES: Derived from Foreign-born Population in the United States; U.S., Department of 
Commerce, Bureau. of the Census, 7980 Census of Population, Ancestry of the Population by 
State, PC80-1-10 (Washington, DC: Government Printing Office, 1983). 


6. Of foreign-born Portuguese, 93.7 
percent live in California, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, 
and Rhode Island. 


The National Center for Urban Ethnic 
Affairs’ study, “Who’s Left in Neighbor- 


hoods,” an analysis of 86 working-class 
neighborhoods in 18 cities from 1970 to 
1980, indicates that Italian, Hungarian, 


5. Paul Kochanowski et al., “Who’s Left in 
Neighborhoods?” (Unpublished manuscript, 
National Center for Urban Ethnic Affairs, 1985). 
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TABLE 6 
DISTRIBUTION OF EASTERN AND SOUTHERN EUROPEAN ANCESTRY 
GROUPS BY REGION OF THE UNITED STATES, 1980 (Percentage) AND 
INDEX OF DISSIMILARITY TO WELSH. AMERICAN DISTRIBUTION BY REGION 








Northeast North Central 
(percentage) (percentage) 
Welsh 24.7 26.3 
Portuguese 50.1 3.0 
Slovene 17.2 70.4 
Slovak 50.1 39.0 
Italian 56.9 16.4 
Ukrainian 55.1 23.2 
Serbian 25.2 54.2 
Polish 40.6 38.3 
Lithuanian 47.2 30.0 
Russian 48.0 17.1 
Czech 17.8 49.2 
Hungarian 39.4 33.0 
Slavic 39.6 31.0 
Greek 40.4 24.3 
Rumanian 39.5 27.3 
Yugoslavian 24.2 33.7 





Dissimilarity ta 
Welsh American 


SOURCE: Developed from Ancestry of the Population by State. 


Polish, black, Hispanic, and multiethnic 
urban neighborhoods have retained their 
respective ethos and population mix for 
yet another decade. There is little evidence 
of homogenization. 

The flow and settlement of the newest 
Southern and Eastern Europeans form 
atwo-tiered pattern. The first tier includes 


those states with the highest concen-. 


trations of Eastern and Southern Euro- 
pean foreign-born persons: California, 
Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Rhode 
Island. The second tier includes more 
moderate concentrations in states such 
as Arizona, Colorado, Georgia, Indi- 
ana, Minnesota, Missouri, Texas, Vir- 
ginia, and Wisconsin. 


South West Distribution 
(percentage) (percentage) (index) 
21.6 26.9 
5.9 41.0 219 
4.0 8.4 21.8 
6.4 45 18.8 
12.8 14.0 16.1 
10.9 10.9 15.2 
7.5 13.0 14.0 
11.5 9.6 13.7 
12.0 10.9 12.8 
15.9 19.1 11.6 
18.4 14.6 11.2 
13.5 14.0 10.5 
11.4 18.0 9.5 
17.5 17.7 7.9 
14.5 18.7 7.7 
9.7 32.3 6.2 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
CHARACTERISTICS 


Intensified further analysis of new 
immigrant interaction, conflict, and 
accommodation in both the first- and 
second-tier states would contribute 
immensely to our understanding of 
America. The settling-in process is, in 
part, a regional phenomenon, influenced 
by previous settlement patterns and by 
opportunities that have surfaced in the 
West and South. However, other indi- 
cators reveal that the newest immigrants 
are quite different from ethnic Amer- 
icans. Even a cursory view of income 
and economic indicators revéals that 
they have clearly different occupational 
patterns; revealed, too, are disparities 
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that may suggest prejudice and discri- 
mination based on their national origins. 

Understanding disparities related to 
national origin begins by understanding 
that emigration is not a tourist trip. It 
has never been easy to leave family and 
friends and undertake often long and 
dangerous journeys to live and to work, 
usually in the lowest and most menial 
jobs, among strangers who do not speak 
one’s own language. Contrary to self- 
serving tales of the sending countries 
and to false prophecy of nativists in 
America, immigrants have come because 
they were ambitious, wanted to work, 
and desired to succeed. Moreover, most 
immigrants, especially political refugees 
from Eastern Europe, have shared an- 
other major aspect of the American 
dream that in its best and most generous 
form is the promise of a place to live in 
freedom, with honor and dignity. For 
economic refugees from depressed regions 
of Southern Europe the American dream 
also promised an opportunity to pro- 
vide security to their families, to educate 
their children, and to raise them to be 
good and useful human beings. To build 
communities in America has been a 
survival strategy for Eastern and South- 
ern European immigrants. To organize 
unions and open businesses have been 
necessities. To found and fund churches, 
self-help societies, and cultural clubs 
have been their ways of becoming Ameri- 
can. The European roots of these pop- 
ulations is certainly relevant, but what 
has often been neglected and frequently 
misunderstood about Eastern and South- 
ern European populations is that the 
influences of America on them may be 
more important than their European 
roots. 

The 1980 census promised a fresh 
source of data for an analysis of social 


and economic characteristics, educa- 
tion, housing, occupation, language, and 
mobility among populations of Eastern 
and Southern European ancestry. Unfor- 
tunately, complete tabulation and publi- 
cation of these data have been post- 
poned by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
Nonetheless, the National Opinion Re- 
search Center’s data file pioneered by 
Andrew Greeley and William McCready 
revealed that in 1974 ethnic Americans 
were “not socially, economically or polit- 
ically oppressed.” Greeley writes: 


They are not dissatisfied with American 
society; on the contrary, they are pleased by 
it and loyal to it. The Irish, the Germans, and 
the Italians have prospered in the United 
States and have moved above the national 
average for those areas of the country in 
which they live. Eastern Europeans are lag- 
ging behind somewhat, but they cannot be 
considered among the economically disad- 
vantaged. The alienated, angry, hostile, 
hard-hat ethnic is a fiction of liberal jour- 
nalists and intellectuals, All existing research 
shows that from its beginning the Catholic 
ethnic was more likely to be opposed to the 
war in Vietnam than his native American 
counterpart. The image of the militant ethnic 
ready to rally to some divisive fascist move- 
ment is false.‘ 


But such indicators are only part of 
the portrait. The findings of Professor 
Thaddeus Radzialowski, a social his- 
torian of ethnicity in America, illustrate 
the fluid form of social imagery that will 
surely continue in a multiethnic society. 
He reports that: 


during the first hundred years that the Polish 
community in Detroit has existed, the Ameri- 
can view of the immigrant and his progeny 
has changed considerably. The brutish, anti- 


6. Andrew M. Greeley, Ethnicity in the United 
States: A Preliminary Reconnaissance (New York: 
John Wiley, 1974), pp. 284-85. 
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democratic ignoramus; the strikebreaking 
supplanter of honest American labor; the 
advance guard of anarchism and bolshe- 
vism; the mindless tool of the papal conspir- 
acy was transformed by the 1940s into the 
kindly, gentle, slightly comic fellow who, 
waving his citizenship papers proudly, bur- 
bled heartwarming patriotic cliches in his 
broken, nightschool English. Now, he is 
again transformed into the racist hard-hat.’ 


Radzialowski goes on to note that the 
stereotypes held about ethnic popu- 
lations reveal and project the hopes and 
fears of the American society. The cur- 
rent debate about immigrants illustrates 
his point. In point of fact, it is precisely 
the lack of adequate information and 
lack of knowledge about ethnic pop- 
ulations that generally contributes to 
groundless generalizations. Though 
national-level data tend to support exag- 
gerations of success or lack of achieve- 
ment, and could support stereotypes, 
the paucity of hard evidence in this field 
warrants careful attention to social and 
economic indicators for ethnic and 
foreign-born populations. 

Tables 7, 8, 9, and 10 present the 
available array of income, occupational, 
and class data for foreign-born Eastern 
and Southern European immigrants along- 
side data about other selected popu- 
lations. Although the scope of this article 
and the lack of additional census file 
data permit neither exploring the explan- 
atory power of indicators such as age, 
education, and region nor employing 
sophisticated decomposition of factors, 
a commonsense view of the 1980 indi- 
cators presented in these tables yields 
various interesting patterns of racial or 
ethnic diversity among native-born and 

7. Thaddeus C. Radzialowski, “A View froma 
Polish Ghetto: Some Observations of the First 
One Hundred Years in Detroit,” Ethnicity, 1(2): 
150 (July 1974). 


foreign-born populations. Examining 
the rich diversity and patterns contained 
within these data provokes a fresh and 
expanded understanding of the Ameri- 
can social economy. Some of the inter- 
esting findings that are derived from 
these tables include the following: 


1. Work force participation by for- 
eign-born, post-1965 immigrants was 
higher than the national average. 

2. Immigrants were less likely to have 
worked full-time, and their experience 
of some unemployment was similar to 
the experience of black Americans. 

3. The percentage of pre-1965 foreign- 
born immigrants in the civilian work 
force who were unemployed was at the 
national average. The percentage unem- 
ployed was higher than the national aver- 
age for post-1965 arrivals, but, except 
for Albanian and Soviet immigrants, 
clearly below the average for the black 
population. 

4. Foreign-born populations were less 
likely to be government workers and 
more likely to be self-employed. 

5. For the most recent immigrants, 
median household income and the per- 
centage of families below the poverty 
level were between the corresponding 
measures for black and Hispanic Amer- 
icans. 

6. The most recent Eastern and South- 
ern European immigrants, except those 
from Estonia and the USSR, had incomes 
that were higher than the average for all 
foreign-born persons. 

7, The percentage of families below 
the poverty level among immigrants from 
Eastern and Southern Europe was lower 
than the percentage for black, Hispanic, 
and Asian Americans. Only those from 
Albania and the USSR had percentages 
that approach the average for all foreign- 
born populations. 


(text continues on p. 74) 
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8. Foreign-born arrivals prior to 1975 
had more weeks of unemployment than 
the overall white population, but those 
prior to 1959 had generally fewer. 

9. Foreign-born Estonians, Latvians, 
Lithuanians, and Poles had the lowest 
percentages of families below the pov- 
erty level. 

10. Distribution of foreign-born pop- 
ulations among various sectors of the 
economy and among various occupation 
categories revealed diversity and variety 
as well as clustering. 

11. Portuguese immigrants were clus- 
tered in agriculture, forestry, and fishing 
and were highly dissimilar to Irish, 
English, and white populations. 

12. Italian immigrants had a large 
concentration in construction. Like 
Poles, they had low indices of dissimi- 
larity to other ancestry groups but were 
highly dissimilar to foreign-born per- 
sons of the same ethnicity. 

13. Eastern and Southern Europeans 
were employed in manufacturing, whole- 
sale trade, and professional services at 
rates that were higher than those of 
native-born workers. 

14. Greek, Portuguese, and Italian 
foreign-born in various states had high 
indices of dissimilarity to the foreign- 
born from the United Kingdom. 

15. Among Eastern and Southern 
European foreign-born, only Rumanian 
immigrants had a higher percentage of 
employment in public administration 
than the national average. 


LOCAL-LEVEL ANALYSIS 
AND APPROACHES 


While the available data should be 
probed further with careful analytical 
tools, the indicators in Tables 11-14 
suggest the value of local- and state-level 


analysis of occupational patterns. The 
great disparities between recent South- 
ern European immigrants—Greeks, 
Italians, and Portuguese—and recent 
U.K. immigrants in California, Florida, 
Illinois, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Rhode Island, and New York suggest a 
massively uneven contest for the prizes 
of achievement and accomplishment in 
America. The record of economic mobil- 
ity and ethnic ancestry has been barely 
charted. 

Russell Barta’s 1972 findings on Poles, 
Italians, Hispanics, and blacks in the 
executive suites of Chicago’s largest 
corporations were updated in 1984* (see 
Tables 11, 12, and 13) and illustrate 
persistent disparities for the largest East- 
ern and Southern European ancestry 
groups with respect to the larger society. 


1. In 1983, Poles, Italians, Hispanics, 
and blacks continued to be virtually 
absent from the upper echelons of Chi- 
cago’s largest corporations. 

2. Considering the high proportion of 
Hispanics, Poles, Italians, and blacks in 
the population of the Chicago metropol- 
itan area, each group was grossly under- 
represented in these major executive 
suites, and change remained excessively 
slow. 

3. The number of corporations with- 
out any director or officer who was black, 
Hispanic, Italian, or Polish decreased 
between 1972 and 1983. While there was 
a slight increase in the number of blacks 
as directors and in the number of Poles 
as officers, blacks and Poles continued 
to be underrepresented in these respec- 
tive areas. 


8. Russell Barta, “Minority Report #2”(Unpub- 
lished manuscript, National Center for Urban 
Ethnic Affairs and Urban Life Institute, 1984). 
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TABLE 12 
REPRESENTATION OF SELECT ETHNIC GROUPS IN CHICAGO 
METROPOLITAN AREA AND AS BOARD DIRECTORS OR OFFICERS 
OF THE AREA’S LARGEST CORPORATIONS (Percentage) 





Area Population 








Poles 11.2 
Italians 73 
Hispanics 8.2 
Blacks 20.1 
All other 53.2 

Total 100.0 











1983 1983 
Directors Officers 

0.5 2.6 
2.2 28 
0.2 0.1 
1.8 0.5 
95.3 93.9 
100.0 100.0 





SOURCE: Barta, “Minority Report #2.” 


NOTE: The Chicago metropolitan area includes six counties: Cook, Kane, Will, DuPage, Lake, and 
McHenry. Their combined population in 1980 was 7,103,645. According to the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, there were 797 402 Poles, 515,879 italians, 1,427,826 blacks, and 580 609 Hispanics in 
the Chicago metropolitan area. In answering the 1980 census question on ancestry, some reported 
two, three, or more ancestry groups. For Poles and Italians, the count here is for those who indi- 
cated one or two ancestries, one of which was Polish or Italian. According to the U.S. Bureau of 
Census, the 1970 Chicago Metropolitan Area population was 6,979,000. The 1972 Minority 
Report indicated that Poles made up 6.9 percent of the area population; Italians, 4.8 percent; 
Hispanics, 4.4 percent; and blacks, 17.6 percent; and that all four groups comprised 33.7 percent 


of the area's population. 


4. The proportion of Italians in Chi- 
cago’s executive suites in 1983 remained 
almost unchanged from that in 1972. 

5. In 1983, Hispanic representation in 
high-level, decision-making positions 
remained almost nonexistent. 

6. Italians and Poles with executive 
positions continued to be concentrated 
in financial institutions. Blacks were 
more likely to be present in corporations 
directly serving the public, such as util- 
ities, banks, and food companies, 


These data suggest a far different pat- 
tern of ethnic and racial participation in 
corporate America than could be ob- 
tained from the national data arrayed in 
Tables 8, 9, and 10. In other regions and 
for other groups the configuration may 
be different, but the need to ascertain 
such information is clearly required in a 
nation that claims not to be concerned 
with accident of birth and that has 
outlawed discrimination based on 
national origin. 


A single-minded, mechanical and sta- 
tistical focus on disparities between our 
diverse ethnic and ancestry groups could 
tend to exacerbate and trivialize the 
complex dynamics of the social econ- 
omy that constitutes the American reality. 
What is required is a traditional political, 
educational, and community-organizing 
approach to resolving conflict, managing 
tension, and fashioning the social fabric 
of a multiethnic society. Its thrust should 
be to reduce alienation and to acknowl- 
edge that in the many regional contexts 
ethnic and ancestry groups are the 
building blocks of the community per- 
sonality and cohesion needed desper- 
ately in a modern society. 

Ethnic and racial cleavages have been 
avoided through the accommodation of 
diverse interests and through widening 
the scope of salient issues beyond con- 
cerns or appeals that are excessively 
ethnically or racially specific. The out- 
lawing of discrimination based on na- 
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TABLE 14 
INDEXES OF DISSIMILARITY TO IMMIGRANTS FROM THE 
UNITED KINGDOM FOR SELECTED SOUTHERN EUROPEAN IMMIGRANTS 
IN THE UNTED STATES AND SELECTED STATES, 1970-80 








Greece 
United States 17.51 
California 11.02 
Connecticut 19.55 
Florida 11.38 
Illinois 16.50 
Massachusetts 15.92 
Michigan 11.09 
New Jersey 18.18 
New York 16.43 
Pennsylvania 16.08 
Rhode Island 12.78 


Country of Origin 


italy Portugal 
20.30 22.60 
11.77 19.15 
21.38 20.23 
7.26 8.45 
18.05 15.05 
17.42 22.23 
14.03 11.03 
18.54 21.11 
18.24 22.62 
17.41 22.62 
18.66 18.66 


SOURCE: Derived from U.S., Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Population Census 
Reports, PC80-1-D (Washington, DC: Government Printing Office, 1984), chap. D. 


tional origin in the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 and the end to discrimination based 
on national-origin quotas in the immi- 
gration law of 1965 are testaments to the 
political wisdom of liberal accommoda- 
tion. These laws did not assure the 
redress of ancient grievances and af- 
fronts, nor did they produce an influx of 
Eastern and Southern Europeans. They 
assured, however, a legal claim to and 
the articulation of a fresh spirit of 
tolerance and appreciation for diversity. 
With the newest immigration in full 
swing, the new dynamics of immigration 
and social economy require new leaders 
for coalition building as well as national 
and community resources. They also 
require adequate regulation of and reli- 
able information about our social 
economy. 

Most needed, however, are local efforts 
to organize, educate, and politically 
engage citizens to forge and fashion the 
social economy of the multicultural 
America for the future. It appears that 
local and state processes are needed to 


energize the building of coalitions and 
consensus between various segments and 
sectors of a pluralistic American society. 

With respect to foreign-born popu- 
lations, the stakes are high. Every period 
of economic downturn in the history of 
this Republic has provoked an anti- 
foreign reaction. Yet the immigration 
experience is still within memory of 
many ancestry groups, and these popu- 
lations could play a significant bridge- 
building role between various contend- 
ers and cultures. Unfortunately, it is not 
entirely certain that these populations 
are in the positions of leadership and 
authority required to shape the issues and 
the arena of justice. New immigration 
policy and approaches, the disparities 
and differences between old native-born 
power centers and various foreign-born 
populations and ancestry groups sug- 
gest that continued attention to prej- 
udice and discrimination based on 
national origin is required. Revitalizing 
Ellis Island is just the beginning. 
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E-hnic Groups in Flux: 
"The Changing Ethnic 
Respenses of American Whites 


By STANLEY LIEBERSON and MARY C. WATERS 


ABSTRACT: As whites become increasingly distant in generations and 
time from their immigrant ancestors, the tendency to distort, or remember 
selectively, one’s ethnic Drigins increases, Distortions and inconsistencies in 
ethnic reporting are shown to vary with age, educational attainment, and 
marital status and even to exist within families when parents report the 
ethnic ancestry of their children. These examples of inconsistency, 
simplification, and sys:ematic distortion all demonstrate the flux of the 
ethnic categories amoig white Americans. It is concluded that ethnic 
categories are social phenomena that over the long run are constantly being 
redefined and reformuBted. 


Stanley Lieberson is profes-or of sociology at the University of California, Berkeley. His 
most recent book is Making t Count: The Improvement of Social Research and Theory 
(1985). He received his Ph.D. n sociology from the University of Chicago. : 

Mary C. Waters received a B.A. from Johns Hopkins University, an M.A. in sociology, 
and an M.A. in demography, gie latter two from the University of California, Berkeley. She 
is currently a Ph.D. candidateéin the Department of Sociology at Berkeley. 


NOTE: This article is based >n data obtained for a Social Science Research Council Census 
Monograph project supported by he-Russell Sage Foundation. 
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N analyzing the economic, political, 

and social consequences of immi- 
gration in the United States, there is an 
understandable tendency to take for 
granted the ethnic and racial categories 
and to treat them as givens. Even discus- 
sions of assimilation, which, of course, 
imply some radical changes in the nature 
of ethnicity for a group, rarely allow for 
shifts in the ethnic categories them- 
selves. Yet a fundamental fact about 
ethnic and racial groups is that they are 
not fixed categories, but are progressive, 
socially determined, and changing phe- 
nomena. As has been noted elsewhere, 


Racial and ethnic groups are not merely 
static entities, but also products of labelling 
and identification processes that change and 
evolve over time... . gradual shifts occur in 
the sets and subsets of groups found in a 
society such as to lead to both new combi- 
nations and new divisions. This continuous 
process of combining and recombining means 
that the very existence of a given group is not 
to be taken for granted; groups appear and 
disappear.’ 


This, of course, means that the ethnic 
identification and roots that persons 
report also have the potential of flux 
and are more fluid than is generally 
realized. Such modern North American 
groupings as Puerto Ricans, Mexicans, 
blacks, and American Indians were all 
formed only relatively recently in human 
history and clearly illustrate the dyna- 
mic character of ethnic categories. 

It follows that the long-run cultural 
and social consequences of immigration 
involve more than merely the issues 
posed in the contrast between the melting 
pot and cultural pluralism. In addition, 


1, Stanley Lieberson, “A New Ethnic Group 
in the United States,” in Majority and Minority: 
The Dynamics of Race and Ethnicity in American 
Life, 4th ed., ed. Norman R. Yetman (Boston: 
Allyn & Bacon, 1985), p. 444. 


there are questions about the unfolding 
set of ethnic and racial categories found 
in the nation and about the notions that 
descendants of immigrants develop 
through the generations about their own 
ethnicity. In this article we provide some 
examples of the flux and inconsistencies 
inherent in the reporting of ethnic ances- 
try that we have discovered in the course 
of analyzing the new ethnic-ancestry 
item used by the Census Bureau in the 
1980 census. In the census, all members 
of the population were asked to report 
their ancestry, and multiple responses 
were accepted. The flux can be seen 
most clearly in the inconsistencies and 
distortions of the ethnic origins reported 
by whites in the nation. We illustrate 
these distortions here, describe some of 
the conditions under which they occurred 
and speculate that they will contribute 
to the development of a new ethnic 
population in the United States. 

This ambiguity and uncertainty is by 
no means confined to the descendants of 
European immigrant groups. In the twen- 
tieth century alone, the black, Hispanic, 
and American Indian categories have all 
shown evidence of flux and redefinition. 
There was a radical shift between 1970 
and 1980 in the answers given by His- 
panics to the race question in the census. 
Whereas 93 percent were white in 1970, 
only 56 percent were so reported in 
1980. On the other hand, the numbers of 
Hispanics who were neither white nor 
black nor Asian increased in this period 
from 1 to 40 percent.’ Although this 
reflects changes in both the race ques- 
tion and the census coding procedures, a 
shift of this magnitude also represents a 


2. U.S., Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census, 1980 Census of Population, supp. 
report PC80-S1-7, Persons of Spanish Origin by 
State (Washington, DC: Government Printing 
Office, 1982), p. 5. 
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genuine decline in the propensity of 
Hispanics, during the seventies at least, 
to label themselves as whe. 

An earlier example is provided dur- 
ing the period when the Ceasus Bureau’s 
race question sought to d-stinguish be- 
tween mulattos and unmized blacks. A 
few facts are relevant he-e. First, the 
mulatto component, according to census 
data, dropped sharply between 1910 and 
1920, from 20.9 to 15.9 percent of the 
total black population. THis decrease is 
itself evidence of the socal nature of 
self-labeling since it is amost certain 
that the mixed componeat will either 
increase over time or at lea_t not decline. 
Second, when Herskovits surveyed the 
American black populatioa in a number 
of settings and reviewed cther studies, 
he found impressive evidence that the 
census had badly underestimated the 
degree of white ancestry in the Ameri- 
can black population, a conclusion that 
is reinforced by the bioger=tic evidence 
that is now available.’ Im this regard, 
then, there was a substantial misalign- 
ment between the way backs viewed 
their ancestry and the way =numerators 
defined blacks or what blecks chose to 
tell official enumeratorss or both. 
Finally, for a number of cecades there 
were radical and inconsistent fluctu- 
ations in the population reported as 
Indian among the mixed, or triracial, 
peoples living in the Sottheast.* Al- 
though our analysis concertrates on the 
descendants of European immigrants, 
these examples make it czar that the 
volatility of ethnic and racul categories 


3. Melville J. Herskovits, The American 
Negro (New York: Knopf, 1928), shap. 1. 

4. Calvin L. Beale, “Censis Problems of 
Racial Enumeration,” in Race: individual and 
Collective Behavior, ed. Edgar T. Thompson and 
Everett C. Hughes (Glencoe, IL: Fre Press, 1958), 
pp. 537-40. 
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is by no means restricted to that segment 
of our population. 


DISTORTIONS 


The treatment of ethnic origin among 
whites in the United States is largely 
unofficial and relatively informal. 
Rights and privileges are not formally 
linked to ethnic origin—as they are in, 
say, Yugoslavia—and ethnic origin is 
not usually part of an official documen- 
tation as, say, in the Soviet Union. To 
varying degrees, white ethnic Americans 
differ in their official position from that 
occupied by American Indians or offi- 
cially designated minorities who draw 
on certain claims—such as affirmative 
action or other special programs—by 
virtue of their status. To be sure, the 
history of ethnic relations in the United 
States is hardly marked by the absence 
of intense discrimination, prejudice, and 
stereotypes. One way or another, how- 
ever, there is less of an official and 
inescapable tie between the individual 
and his or her ancestral origins. More- 
over, the decline of ethnic disadvantages 
within the white population, the high 
levels of intermarriage, and spatial 
mobility out of ethnic ghettos would all 
work toward weakening knowledge of 
ethnic origins as the generational dis- 
tance from immigrant ancestors widens 
through the years. All of this helps 
generate distortions in the knowledge 
and beliefs that people have about their 
ethnic origins.” 


Simplification 


An examination of age data suggests 
that there is significant simplification 


5. The various types and causes of change are 
described in Stanley Lieberson, “Unhyphenated 
Whites in the United States,” Ethnic and Racial 
Studies, 8(1):159-80 (Jan. 1985). 
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and distortion of ethnic ancestry at the 
point where sizable numbers of children 
leave home and begin to report ancestry 
on their own, as opposed to having their 
parents provide the ethnic labels. Be- 
cause intermarriage among white groups 
has increased, one would expect the 
percentage of the population reporting 
multiple ethnic origins as opposed to a 
single ethnic ancestry to be progres- 
sively larger for younger age groups. In 
point of fact, there was a very sharp 
increment in the single-ancestry compo- 
nent beginning with those who are 18 to 
24 years of age (Table 1). The percentage 
of the population with single ancestry 
jumped up sharply in the young adult 
ages from 32 percent, at ages 14to 17, to 
41 percent, at ages 18 to 24, and then to 
48 percent, at ages 25 to 34. It was 
relatively stable in later ages and like- 
wise in the younger ages, when parents 
did the ethnicity reporting for their 
offspring. 

This tendency toward the simplifi- 
cation of ethnic origins is dramatically 
demonstrated in Table 2, where the 
analysis is confined to the population 
who were of at least third-generation 
ancestry in the United States. Such a 
length of residence reduces disturbance 
to the cross-sectional age data by immi- 
gration patterns.° Going from youngest 
to oldest respondents, one finds the 
percentage with single ancestry to be 
relatively stable up through the category 
of respondents 15 to 19 years old. Imme- 
diately after that point, however, there 
was a sharp increase from 40 to 50 
percent among those 20 to 24 years of 


6. The reader should note that the relative 
distribution of categories is different from Table 1, 
not only because Table 2 is restricted to the third 
generation, but also because Table 1 includes 
people who have not specified any generation. 


age. Accompanying these changes was a 
sharp decline in the numbers reporting 
either two ancestries or one of the 
special triple ancestry combinations used 
in the census, such as English-German- 
Irish. 

Regarding the latter, the census re- 
corded certain triple combinations of 
ethnicity that were expected to be partic- 
ularly likely to be common, such as 
English-German-Irish. The linkage with 
age is stunning and is most compatible 
with the thesis advanced here. The high 
point for triple ancestry among those of 
at least three generations’ residence in 
the nation was at 15 to 19 years of age, 
where 6.4 percent of the respondents 
were reported to have one of the 17 trip- 
lets recorded by the census. In the next 
oldest age group, 20 to 24, triple ances- 
try was reported by 4.0 percent, and this 
is followed by 2.8 percent among those 
who were 25 to 29, The sharp drop in the 
early adult ages was preceded by a rela- 
tively constant level in the younger ages 
and was followed by a relatively con- 
stant level—albeit lower—among the 
older ages. This, too, suggests that Amer- 
ican whites tend to simplify their more 
complex ancestral history as they move 
away from home and define themselves 
in their own terms, as opposed to having 
their parents do so. 

Detailed analyses are very consistent 
with this general pattern. For example, 
we examined the U.S. population who 
in 1980 reported German ethnic ances- 
try either singly or along with other 
ancestry groups. Looking at single years 
of age, those 17 or younger in 1980 who 
reported being of mixed German ances- 
try ranged narrowly from 12.25 to 12.82 
percent. At the ages of separation, this 
percentage suddenly dropped signifi- 
cantly, from 12.58 for those 17 years of 
age to 10.54 among those who were 25. 
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TABLE 1 
TYPE CF ANCESTRY RESPONSE, BY AGE, 1979 








Age Single 
Under 5 34.47 
5-13 33.93 
14-17 32.28 
18-24 40.64 
25-34 47.97 
35-44 48.74 
45-54 50.76 
55-64 52.09 
65 and over 55.90 


Percentage Reporting 





Mixed Other 
49.24 16.30 
50.20 15.87 
49.19 18.54 
40.52 18.85 
34.91 17.13 
33.20 18.06 
31.75 17.49 
31.16 16.76 
26.96 17.15 


ee 
SOURCE: U.S., Department o- Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Ancestry and Language in the 
United States: November 197£,, Current Population Reports, series P-23, no. 116 (Washington, 


DC: Government Printing Offic=, 1982), tab. 2. 


TABLE 2 
ANCESTRY RESPONSE FOR PERSONS WITH AT LEAST THREE GENERATIONS 
OF RESICENCE IN THE UNITED STATES (Percentage) 





Type of Ancestry Reported 


Age SingE Double Triple All other 
Under 5 41.0 47.0 5.7 6.3 
5-9 40.€ 46.8 6.2 6.4 
10-14 39.0 49.0 59 5.8 
15-19 40.2 46.0 GA 74 
20-24 50.C 37.3 4.0 8.7 
25-29 52.€ 35.5 2.8 8.9 
30-34 53.5 35.3 3.0 8.4 
35-39 52.E 34.7 3.3 9.1 
40-44 53.0 34.5 3.3 8.9 
45-49 53.E 34.1 3.8 8.6 
50-54 53.7 34.0 3.2 9.1 
55-59 52.€ 35.3 4.3 7.8 
60-64 54.7 34.2 3.7 8.0 
65 and over 56.¢ 31.2 3.8 8.1 





SOURCE: Calculated from tapes of the Current Population Survey, Nov. 1979, Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, U.S. Deparement of Commerce, Washington, DC. 


For approximately the sane age group, 
‘the percentage of those who claimed 
single German ancestry increased from 
3.99 at age 16 to 6.43 at age 25. The total 
percentage reporting themselves as Ger- 
man either exclusively er in combi- 
nation with some otker ancestry 
changed far less during the ages of early 
adult independence—from 16.57 at age 
17 to 16.97 at 25—than did the percent- 


ages for either of these two components 
separately. This pattern is repeated fora 
number of the other large white ethnic 
groups as well. 

A note of caution is appropriate 
because the cross-sectional age data we 
are obliged to use here and elsewhere in 
this analysis are less than ideal and can 
be interpreted in other ways. A totally 
appropriate analysis of age-linked distor- 
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tion requires comparisons between two 
different periods, a step that is not 
possible at this time because of data 
limitations. So these results, although 
compatible with the perspective taken 
here, should be viewed as only one part 
of the array of evidence that points 
toward simplifications of ethnic heri- 
tage. Incidentally, a longitudinal analy- 
sis during an ll-year period of ethnic 
identification in the Soviet Union is 
quite compatible with our conclusions 
for the United States. Net reidenti- 
fication occurred and was most common 
among those who were 9 to 18 years old 
at the initial period, followed by lesser 
shifts among those in their twenties and 
thirties.’ 


Inconsistency 


The relatively low level of consistency 
in the ethnic origins reported by families 
in successive years has been described 
and interpreted elsewhere.” In a nut- 
shell, based on re-interviews one year 
later, the same ethnic origins were desig- 
nated for only two-thirds of the individ- 
uals. There are a variety of reasons for 
this, not the least being the possibility 
that a different adult informant re- 
sponded in the second survey and had 
different notions from those of the pre- 
vious respondent about his or her own 
ethnicity and that of others in the family. 
The frequent existence of such faulty 


7. See the analysis of ethnic distortions in the 
Soviet Union by Barbara A. Anderson and Brian 
D. Silver, “Estimating Russification of Ethnic 
Identity among Non-Russians in the USSR,” 
Demography, 20(4):474-75 (Nov. 1983). 

8. Charles E. Johnson, Jr., Consistency of 
Reporting of Ethnic Origin in the Current Popu- 
lation Survey, Current Population Survey, tech- 
nical paper no. 31 (Washington, DC: Government 
Printing Office, 1974); Lieberson, “Unhyphenated 
Whites in the United States,” pp. 173-75. 


knowledge about family ethnicity is not 
so much an indicator of inconsistency. 
Rather, it shows us how easily intergen- 
erational distortions might occur because 
of ignorance about each parent’s origins, 
matters we consider later in this article, 
in the discussion of marriage. But the 
levels of inconsistency are so high, partic- 
ularly for the older-stock northwestern 
European groups, that one can be reason- 
ably certain that there is indeed acertain 
degree of actual inconsistency in the 
ethnic origin or origins that some Ameri- 
can whites report; blacks are quite consis- 
tent in their reporting, by the way. For 
example, little more than half of the 
persons classified as English, Scottish, 
or Welsh in the first year were likewise 
reported one year later. 

A more direct and clearer example of 
inconsistency occurs when the ethnic 
origins reported for children are com- 
pared with their parents. One would 
expect complete consistency if bio- 
logical parents report on their children. 
Hence, if the father is an X and the 
mother is a Y, then all of the children 
should be reported as XY, if ethnic 
origins are simply a matter of tracing 
known roots. If both parents are Zs, 
then each child ought to be a Z, pure and 
simple. A marriage between an AB and 
a CD should lead to reporting children 
as ABCD, and so forth. To examine the 
consistency between white parents and 
children, we restricted our analysis to 
those children living at home, under 18 
years of age, in families where both 
father and mother were American-born, 
both were present, and both were in 
their first marriage. We also excluded 
families in which the number of children 
present exceeded the number ever born 
to the wife; this exclusion was a way of 
partially eliminating cases in which the 
child was adopted or otherwise not the 
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biological offspring. Als» eliminated 
were those cases in which zither parent 
reported more than one arcestry.” 

In cases of intermarriaze where the 
spouses each have a diferent single 
ethnic origin—say the mcther is an X 
and the father is a Y—a consistent 
response would require a maltiple-ethnic 
entry such that the childrer are reported 
to be XY. The consistency :n these cases 
is remarkably low; only Eetween 50.0 
and 65.0 percent of the caildren were 
labeled by their parents vith the ex- 
pected ancestries. For example, when a 
German father was marriec to a woman 
who was of single non-Ge-man ances- 
try, in only 65.4 percent ofthe cases do 
we find the children labeled with both 
parents’ ancestries. Corsistency is 
barely better when it was fhe wife who 
was of German ancestry end the hus- 
band was of some other sngle origin; 
only 65.9 percent of the of spring were 
appropriately labeled. Tab= 3 provides 
this information for a number of the 
larger groups, indicating tle high levels 
of inconsistency for all of the groups. 
Since intermarriage across ethnic lines 
has been an increasingly ccmmon phe- 
nomenon within the white population, a 
large number of offspring were reported 
in terms that are inconsisteat with their 
parents.'° To be sure, incoasistent pat- 


9. Census procedures mae it hard to 
examine the offspring when one cr both parents 
report multiple origins. With cerain exceptions 
described earlier, the census truncated the ethnic 
histories of persons reporting mult ple ancestries, 
listing only the first two ancestris. As a conse- 
quence, we do not know if parents with two 
ancestries had listed additional ancestries for 
themselves and/or their children. 

10. Richard D. Alba, “Interet_nic and Inter- 
racial Marriage in the 1980 Census (Unpublished 
paper, State University of New Vort n.d.); Stanley 
Lieberson and Mary C. Waters, “E-hnic Mixtures 
in the United States,” Sociology and Social 
Research, 70(1):43-52 (Oct. 1985). 
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terns could mean distortions in the 
origins reported for the parents rather 
than the offspring. Moreover, this result 
does not tell us how children describe 
their ethnic origins after they leave home. 
Still, the figures leave little doubt that a 
substantial number of the offspring of 
mixed marriages are not being correctly 
described in terms of what we know 
about their parental origins. 
Consistency is far more common in 
what is probably the most ideal situ- 
ation for maintaining intergenerational 
continuity, namely, in families where 
mother and father both report the same 
single ethnic ancestry. Under these circum- 
stances, in the larger white groups, we 
find up to 95 percent consistency in the 
ethnicity reported for children. In most 
cases, it is in the low 90s and in some 
cases, a bit lower than that. Still, in 
homes where there was a reported first 
marriage between two parents of the 
same single ethnicity, at least 5 per- 
cent—and usually more—of the children 
were not reported as having the same 
single enthnicity. For example, among 
the children living in homes where both 
parents reported themselves to be of 
single unmixed German ethnic origin, 
only 94 percent of the children were also 
reported with the same single German 
ancestry. Of the remaining children, 3 
percent were reported as having un- 
known ancestry; 1 percent as American; 
and 2 percent as having some other 
ethnicity such as a single non-German 
group or multiple origins that may or 
may not include German. The reader 
may be tempted to interpret this result 
as reflecting the existence of situations 
where indeed at least one of the reported 
parents was not the biological parent of 
the child. Although the distortions af- 
fected by divorce and remarriage were 
eliminated and some cases of adoption 
were excluded, we were still not able to 
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TABLE 3 
PERCENTAGE OF CORRECTLY LABELED CHILDREN IN FAMILIES 
WHERE EACH PARENT IS OF A DIFFERENT SINGLE ANCESTRY, 1980 


Group 





English 
German 
Irish 
French 
italian 
Scottish 
Polish 
Dutch 
Swedish 
Norwegian 
Russian 
Czech 
Hungarian 
Welsh 
Danish 
Portuguese 
Black 
Mexican 
Puerto Rican 
Spanish* 
American Indian 


Ancestry of 
Father Mother 
57.7 55.7 
65.4 65.9 
65.3 66.3 
62.3 60.5 
71.5 72.9 
63.9 57.7 
68.1 72.3 
60.3 62.1 
61.9 64,7 
63.9 64.1 
57.5 54.3 
66.7 64.4 
62.3 61.9 
59.2 58.8 
62.8 57.7 
60.9 62.9 
50.0 25.6 
41.3 46.6 
37.9 43.4 
40.8 38.1 
45.5 49.1 


SOURCE: Calculated from Census of Population and Housing, 1980: Public Use Micro-Data Sam- 
ple (C Sample), 1983, Bureau of the Census, U.S., Department of Commerce, Washington, DC. 


*Other than the Hispanic groups specified. 


exclude children born out of wedlock to 
a mother who later marries a different 
man, nor could we exclude all adopted 
children. 


EDUCATION AND MARITAL STATUS 


There is good reason to believe that 
both education and marital status affect 
ethnic distortions; however, no certain 
proof will exist until census and survey 
results are supplemented with intensive 
interviewing. Rather than continuously 
couch our analysis in endless cautions 
about alternative interpretations, let us 
state at the outset that such alternatives 
are always possible. Nevertheless, the 
conclusions that will be presented are 
consistent with the observed data and 
make sense of the general pattern found. 


Education 


The educational level of most 
American-born women affects the com- 
plexity of the ethnic origin that they 
report. Among all women 25-34 years of 
age, for example, the ratio of single 
ancestry to multiple ancestry is 1.71 for 
those with less than a high school educa- 
tion, but 0.96 for women who were high 
school graduates and 0.71 for those who 
had at least some college education. 
This pattern is repeated in all of the age 
groups and is also found within most of 
the specific white groups. For instance, 
the propensity for women aged 45 to 54 
to report only German as their ancestry, 
as opposed to German and at least one 
other origin, varies from a ratio of 0.79 
for those least educated to 0.71 for high 
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school graduates and 0.48 for the most 
educated. The patterns very by group 
and age since the true level of the mixing 
of ancestry groups likewis- is different, 
and there are exceptions, bat the overall 
pattern indicates a linkage with edu- 
cation of a magnitude that.is unlikely to 
be explained by any truc association 
between the complexity of -thnic origins 
and educational attainment. Simply 
stated, it would seem that taose with less 
education are more likel- to simplify 
their ethnic origins. 

Education not only affccts the com- 
plexity of the ethnic resporse, but it also 
appears to affect the ability of whites to 
give any specific Europearsorigins at all. 
As reported by Lieberscn, a sizable 
segment of the white popuAtion has lost 
track of its origins entirely. being unable 
to indicate an ethnic ancestry or at best 
saying American This pl:enomenon is 
by no means simply a furction of edu- 
cation. Such respondents are partic- 
ularly concentrated among those with at 
least four generations of residence in the 
United States and, in turr, particularly 
among those living in the -ural South. 

Still, there is an educetional factor. 
Restricting the analysis tc whites living 
in the rural South, with at least four 
generations’ residence in fhe nation, we 
applied data gathered by the National 
Opinion Research Centerthrough 1980 
to determine the more stbtle linkages 
between education and tae absence of 
any claim to a specific Earopean heri- 
tage. Even in the rural Socth—what the 
National Opinion Research Center calls 
“open country”—education has a dis- 
tinct effect on the respon.e. Whereas a 
rather large segment-—-2™ percent—of 
those with at least a high school educa- 
tion could not name any e-hnic ancestry 


11. Lieberson, “Unhyphenazd Whites in the 
United States,” pp. 171-73, 1756. 
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or selected American, an even larger 
percentage—46 percent—of those with 
less education gave a similar response.” 
Certain features of the marital pat- 
tern also suggest that important distor- 
tions of the ancestry response are related 
to educational attainment. Not only do 
persons of single ancestry have a 
stronger propensity to have unmixed 
spouses of their own ancestry, which is 
to be expected, but this propensity varies 
by education. It is possible that this is 
due to differential exposure of these 
groups to potential mates; unmixed per- 
sons are probably concentrated in areas 
where other unmixed compatriots live. 
Moreover, the propensity for people of 
single ancestry to marry others of single 
ancestry and for people of mixed ances- 
try to marry each other might decline by 
education if the more educated persons 
of single ancestry are exposed through 
educational and work institutions to a 
more varied set of potential spouses. 
Nevertheless, the sheer magnitude of 
the results make us suspicious that some 
distortions in ethnic reporting are also 
operating. Among unmixed 35-to-44- 
year-old American-born nonblack 
women in their first marriage, 93 per- 
cent of those with no more than eight 
years of schooling were married to men 
who were also of unmixed ancestry, 
largely with the same specific unmixed 
origin. By contrast, only 39 percent of 
the members of this same educational 
cohort who were reported to be of 
mixed origins were married to men with 
a single ancestry, either of the same or 


12. Although education clearly affects the 
response, the overall level is due to more than 
merely the lack of education. It is still the case, 
even among rural fourth-generation Southern 
whites who do not give one or more specific 
European ancestries, that some 38 percent have at 
least a high school diploma. 
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different origins. For women of single 
ancestry who have more than a college 
education, however, 76 percent were 
married to persons of a single ancestry. 
Among women who were reported to be 
of mixed origins, on the other hand, 
there was virtually no difference be- 
tween the least and most educated in 
terms of the mixed or unmixed heritages 
of their husbands. We believe that among 
women with less education—and hus- 
bands, too, if the data were studied— 
there is an especially strong tendency to 
distort and simplify in order to match 
the spouse in terms of common ethnic 
ancestry. 

Why does education matter in the 
examples that have been cited? An ade- 
quate empirically supported expla- 
nation is not available at this time. On 
the one hand, it may be that the more 
highly educated residents are simply 
more likely to know what their ancestry 
is—or think that they do—because it isa 
part of the family history that is passed 
down through the generations. Or it 
may be that the higher socioeconomic 
segments find it improper or even embar- 
rassing to have no answer to a question 
about family background. Not to be 
ruled out is the possibility of a differ- 
ential interest in the subject—in no 
small way a function of stimulation 
from the educational experience itself— 
to say nothing of a differential in recall. 
Of course, more than one of these 
factors could be operating. In any event, 
educational attainment seems to affect 
both the ability to respond with any 
origin as well as distortions in the ones 
that are reported. 


Marriage 


We have shown how education ap- 
pears to affect the ethnic origins reported 


by married women. In addition, there is 
reason to believe that marriage per se 
has an impact. There are two different 
ways in which it operates. The first 
reflects less of a true change or distor- 
tion in ethnic origins and more simply 
represents the enumeration procedure 
itself. The second factor would have a 
considerable bearing on the distortion 
of ethnicity. 

Let us deal with the enumeration 
procedure first. Consider that not neces- 
sarily everyone in the household filled 
out the census forms. Rather, in many 
homes it is almost certain that one 
person was primarily responsible. Hence, 
it is not unlikely that there was simpli- 
fication when a respondent filled out the 
ancestry question for his or her spouse. 
Women with a given origin who were 
currently married—and with a husband 
present—were compared to those who 
were either not currently married or 
whose husband was not present. For the 
larger white ethnic groups, in each age 
and educational category, a single ances- 
try was relatively more often reported 
for women living with their spouses. 
Moreover, the differences are by no 
means trivial. For example, the ratio of 
unmixed to mixed among English-origin 
women 25 to 34 who were high school 
graduates was 0.926, whereas it was 
0.619 for English-origin women who 
were unmarried. For German-origin 
women in the same age and educational 
category, the unmixed-to-mixed ratio 
was likewise 40 percent higher among 
the married: 0.622 versus 0.433. As we 
have noted, there are a few exceptions, 
but generally married women are more 
likely to be reported as unmixed than 
are unmarried women. 

On this score, evidence gathered by 
Tom W. Smith of the National Opinion 
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Research Center is of great -elevance. In 
the 1985 General Social Survey, a ques- 
tion was added on ethnici-y of spouse. 
Overall, reports of the spovses’ ethnicity 
are less detailed and sparse- than are the 
subjects’ self-reported etanicity. For 
example, nearly 50 percert of subjects 
reported that they were of two or more 
different origins, whereas e comparable 
complexity was reported fœ only a third 
of the spouses.” 

This distortion of the sp-uses’ ethnic- 
ity could have been corr=cted with a 
different—and more expens-ve—enumer- 
ation procedure that ensuzed that each 
adult in the household reported his or 
her own ethnic ancestry. It probably 
does indicate true shifts >f a modest 
magnitude insofar as it suggests that 
parents have less than ful knowledge 
about the ancestry of their spouses and 
hence will give incomplete information 
to their offspring about: the latter’s 
heritage—-a situation that can only be 
relieved through discussions between 
offspring and both of their-parents. The 
second possible reason for the effect of 
marriage on ethnic origin -s even more 
certain to warp the ethricity results. 
Namely, spouses might terd to empha- 
size common heritages eitner by drop- 
ping off other heritages when they have 
a common ancestral tie orby introduc- 
tion of a spurious ancestry This would 
help explain the high levzls discussed 
earlier of apparent intragreup marriage 
among those reporting unmixed 
ancestry. 

Obviously it is impossib-e to separate 
the impact of marriage on =thnic distor- 
tions—particularly when tiese work to- 
ward generating similariti-s—from the 
opposite process, whereby fersons marry 

13. Information based on peronal communi- 


cation from Tom W. Smith, for waich we are most 
grateful. 
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others with common origins. All that we 
can say here, given the information 
available, is that some of the rates of 
in-marriage partially or entirely lead us 
to suspect such distortions. First of all, 
keep in mind that the educational influ- 
ence that has been noted appears to 
operate quite strongly within the family. 
That is, married women were especially 
likely to distort their origins, and we do 
not know that all of the distortion was 
simply due to the interviewer effect, 
whereby one spouse sometimes reported 
the other spouse’s origins. 

Of special note are two facts. There is 
an enormous concentration of in-group 
marriages among persons of unmixed 
single ancestry. For example, earlier we 
saw that 72 percent of the unmixed 
women in the lowest education category 
were reported as married to men of the 
same unmixed ancestry. Moreover, for 
some of the ethnic groups, the dataseem 
to show that in-group marriage was 
relatively high and had not declined in 
recent age cohorts. In both the English 
and the German ethnic groups, the 
percentage of in-group marriages had 
not declined with progressively younger 
age cohorts. This is a pattern that is 
radically different from that experi- 
enced for most groups.’ We do not yet 
know what accounts for this, but pos- 
sibly there is a tendency to distort origins 
in the direction of these two groups 
when any common English or German 
bond exists in the couple or if there is 
even a vague notion of such a bond. At 
any rate, it seems unlikely that the cross- 
sectional age-specific intermarriage rates 
would remain so flat for these groups at 
a time when other white segments were 
experiencing declining homogamy. 


14. Lieberson and Waters, “Ethnic Mixtures 
in the United States,” tab. 2. 
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A second feature worth mentioning is 
the level of in-marriage reported 
between people with common multiple 
origins. For example, among women 35 
to 44 years of age in 1980 and in their 
first marriage, 4 percent of those who 
were of just German origin reported 
husbands who were of mixed German- 
Irish ancestry. Likewise, 4 percent of 
unmixed Irish women reported hus- 
bands of mixed German-lrish origins. 
However, among mixed German-Irish 
women, 15 percent had husbands who 
were also of the same mix. Of mixed 
English-German women, 14 percent are 
married to husbands with the same 
ethnic mixture, whereas only 3 percent 
of either unmixed German or unmixed 
English women have such husbands. 
Obviously, selective mating operates; 
our suspicion is that the concentration 
of such marriages is beyond what might 
be reasonably expected on that basis. 
Rather, these data, as well as the 
unchanging levels of in-group marriage 
reported previously for the English and 
Germans, suggest a certain propensity 
for couples to distort their origins in the 
direction of homogeneity." If this is the 
case, then it is another question of 
whether certain origins are more resis- 
tant to change and which groups are the 
net gainers in these shifts. 


IN CONCLUSION 


In our estimation, there are three 
central types of ethnic flux occurring 
within the white population. The first is 
both well known and of less concern for 
the future. This is the development of 
new foreign ethnic categories that evolve 
after immigration to the United States. 


15. For example, see Micaela Di Leonardo, 
Varieties of Ethnic Experience (Ithaca, NY: 
Cornell University Press, 1984), chap. 3. 


For example, people who viewed them- 
selves as members of a town or province 
prior to immigration gradually gain a 
broader identification—say, as Italians 
or Poles—that is both imposed on them 
by the dominant society and chosen by 
them as their contacts increase and as 
earlier cleavages become secondary. This 
process is largely over for white Euro- 
pean groups, although it will continue 
for newer groups migrating to the United 
States. 

The second and third shifts are, we 
believe, events that will be of growing 
relevance in the years ahead. As the 
distance from the immigrant generation 
widens for the vast majority of the white 
population, we expect increasing distor- 
tion in the true origins of the pop- 
ulation. This assumes that intermar- 
riage continues at a high level, that 
ethnic enclaves will diminish, and that 
there will be a relatively modest degree 
of discrimination and prejudice against 
various white ethnic groups. In other 
words, central to the projection is the 
assumption that ethnic origin among 
whites will decline as a sociopolitical 
issue. Under these conditions, we 
believe that ethnic responses will be of 
declining reliability in terms of a means 
of tracing true ancestral roots. This, 
however, need not preclude reported 
ethnic origins from being significantly 
related to all sorts of other social 
phenomena—it is just that the causal 
linkages may be increasingly due to peo- 
ple with different social characteristics 
varying in the probability of reporting 
certain origins. To be sure, at this point 
there is still reason to take the ethnic 
data at face value more often than not. 
Hence one can still examine the social 
characteristics of different ethnic groups 
and have confidence that the asso- 
ciations do indeed largely reflect the 
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influence of the latter on tle former. 
The third shift is one tha_ we have not 

developed in as great detail here." 

Namely, all of this flux anc uncertainty 


16. See Lieberson, “Unhypheaated Whites in 
the United States,” pp. 159-80. 
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in ethnic origin should lead to an expan- 
sion in the segment of the population 
whose members are simply unable to 
provide any picture of their ethnic origins, 
but simply know that they are unhyphen- 
ated whites. 
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Mexican Immigrants: 
The Economic Dimension 


By BARRY R. CHISWICK 


ABSTRACT: The high rate of population growth in Mexico and the very 
wide gap in income and consumption per capita have encouraged an 
increasing migration of Mexican nationals to the United States. Recently 
legal immigration from Mexico has averaged about 58,000 persons per 
year. Illegal migration may also be substantial, but it is more difficult to 
quantify. About 1 million Mexican illegal aliens have been apprehended 
annually in recent years, with over 90 percent being apprehended at the 
border during or shortly after a surreptitious entry. Mexican immigrants, 
whether legal or illegal, tend to have very low skill levels as measured by 
years of schooling, English-language proficiency, or occupational skills. As 
a consequence their earnings in the United States are low relative to other 
immigrants and U.S.-born Mexican Americans; however, their earnings 
are high relative to their opportunities in Mexico. The earnings disadvan- 
tages of Mexican immigrants diminish with additional years in the U.S. 
labor market. 


Barry R. Chiswick is a research professor in the Department of Economics and Survey 
Research Laboratory, University of Illinois at Chicago. The article was written when he was a 
visiting scholar at the Hoover Institution, Stanford University. He received his Ph.D. in 
economics with distinction from Columbia University in 1967 and was a senior staff 
economist on the President's Council of Economic Advisers from 1973 to 1977. His 
publications include The Gateway: U.S. Immigration Issues and Policies(1982) and The 
Dilemma of American Immigration (1983). 
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MEXICAN IMMIGRANTS 


UCH of the publie discussion 
about immigrants ia the United 
States focuses on Mexicanimmigrants. 
This arises, in part, because of the large 
and apparently growing number of ille- 
gal, or undocumented, immigrants from 
Mexico. But it is also due to the growth 
of legal immigration from Mexico. 
This article reviews the experience of 
Mexican immigrants in the L nited States, 
focusing on the economic d-mensions. It 
first considers the difference in eco- 
nomic opportunities availble in Mex- 
ico and the United States as providing 


an incentive for migration northward, ` 


and it considers the implications of this 
incentive for legal and ilegal immi- 
gration. It then examines some of the 
demographic and skill characteristics of 
Mexican immigrants in the Wnited States 
and the immigrants’ abilit? to convert 
these characteristics into earnings. 


MEXICO AS A 
SOURCE OF IMMIGRANTS 


The U.S.-Mexican bord=r is unique. 
It is not its length or lack of military 
fortifications that make it unique, as the 
U.S.-Canadian border is Jor ger and also 
not fortified. Rather, it is tLe difference 
in population growth rates and level of 
economic development. Thece is no other 
border separating two countries that 
differ so sharply in their rates of popu- 
lation increase and in thrir levels of 
economic well-being. As a Consequence, 
the 1980 census reported there were 2.2 
million residents of the United States 
who were born in Mexico, comprising 
16 percent of the foreigr-born U.S. 
population, 1 percent of the total U.S. 
population, and 3 percent >f the Mex- 
ican population.’ These >roportions 


1. The comparative statistics on the United 
States and Mexico and on legal aed illegal immi- 
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would be even higher if the data in- 
cluded the substantial number of Mexi- 
can illegal aliens in the United States 
who were not enumerated in the census. 


Incentives for migration 


According to the most recent popu- 
lation estimates, there were about 78 
million people living in Mexico in 1984, 
representing an average annual rate of 
increase of about 2.8 percent over the 53 
million residents in 1970. The growth 
rate of Mexico’s population has been 
declining, and the most recent estimates, 
for the years 1980-84, are an annual rate 
of increase of 2.6 percent. This can be 
contrasted with the recent U.S. rate of 
increase—including net immigration— 
of 1.0 percent per year. At its current 
growth rate Mexico’s population would 
double every 27 years, that is, every 
generation. 

The difference in the levels of eco- 
nomic well-being between the United 
States and Mexico are dramatic. The 
per capita gross national product (GNP), 
a summary measure of average income, 
was $3100 in Mexico in 1982, but nearly 
$12,500 in the United States. Another 
index of the level of economic develop- 
ment, which gives greater weight to the 
effects of nutrition and health care, is 
the infant mortality rate, that is, the 
number of deaths of children under one 
year of age per 1000 live births. The 


gration from Mexico in this section are from U.S., 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1985, 
105th ed. (Washington, DC: Government Printing 
Office, 1984); U.S., Department of Justice, 1982 
Statistical Yearbook of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service (Washington, DC: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1985); and unpublished 
tables from the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. 
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index is 61 in Mexico and 11 in the 
United States. Automobile ownership 
per 100 population, an index of the 
ownership of consumer durables, is 7 in 
Mexico, but 56 in the United States. 
There are 8 telephones and 11 television 
sets per 100 population in Mexico com- 
pared to 79 telephones and 63 television 
sets per 100 population in the United 
States. While the differences in real 
income and consumption are smaller 
between workers with the same level of 
skill, they are still substantial. 

The prospects for the future human 
resource development of the Mexican 
labor force are not bright. Large cohorts 
of youths will continue to enter the 
Mexican school system and labor 
market. Public expenditure on edu- 
cation as a percent of GNP is about 4 
percent in Mexico, in contrast to the 7 
percent of a much greater GNP in the 
United States. It is problematic whether 
the low-skilled additions to the Mexican 
labor force can be successfully absorbed 
through investments by the private and 
public sectors in productive techniques 
that are labor intensive. The recent fall 
in the relative price of oil will make it 
even more difficult for Mexico to over- 
come its numerous economic problems. 
The likely consequence will be a continu- 
ation, if not a widening, in the real wage 
gap between the United States and Mex- 
ico. This wage gap provides the eco- 
nomic incentive for migration to the 
United States. 


The extent of 
legal immigration 


A Mexican-origin population in the 
United States is not new, particularly in 
the southwestern states from Texas to 
California. Although it was small, there 
was an indigenous Mexican population 
in these areas at the time of the Mexican 


Cession. Immigration from Mexico to 
these areas increased during and after 
the 1910 Mexican Revolution and when 
job opportunities in the United States 
were plentiful. There may have been 
negative net immigration—emigration 
exceeding immigration—during the Great 
Depression. 

Mexican immigration has been on a 
nearly continuous increase in the post- 
World War II period. Legal immi- 
gration from Mexico averaged about 
32,000 per year during the 1950s, about 
44,000 per year during the 1960s, about 
64,000 per year during the 1970s and 
about 68,500 per year since 1981. Over 
101,000 immigrants arrived in 1981 and 
an average of 58,000 per year came 
between 1982 and 1984. While there has 
always been considerable emigration or 
return migration of Mexican immi- 
grants, net legal immigration has 
undoubtedly increased substantially in 
recent decades. 

It should be noted that numerical 
limits were not established for immi- 
grants from Mexico—or any indepen- 
dent country in the Western Hemis- 
phere—until the 1965 amendments to 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. 
The 120,000 visas reserved for the West- 
ern Hemisphere per year were to be 
rationed on a first-come, first-serve basis 
under the 1965 amendments. The prefer- 
ence system that had been applicable to 
the Eastern Hemisphere was applied to 
the Western Hemisphere under the 1977 
amendments, which also extended to 
the Western Hemisphere the country 
ceiling of 20,000 visas per year. How- 
ever, the country ceilings—and the cur- 
rent worldwide ceiling of 270,000 visas 
per year—apply only to immigrants sub- 
ject to a numerical limit under the pref- 
erence system. As a result, the immediate 
relatives of adult U.S. citizens—that is, 
their spouses, minor children, and par- 
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ents—may enter the United States with- 
out regard to this limit. 

In fiscal year 1984, n-arly 58,000 
people born in Mexico -ecame legal 
immigrants in the United States, of 
whom about 38,000 were «xempt from 
numerical restriction and -bout 20,000 
were subject to the couatry ceiling. 
Mexican immigrants were 10.6 percent 
of the 544,000 legal immigsants in 1984; 
they constituted 7.6 percsnt of those 
subject to numerical limitacion and 13.5 
percent of the immediete relatives 
exempt from the limitatioa. The back- 
log of people who otherwize qualify for 

‘avisa but whose migration -s delayed by 

the country and worldwice ceilings is 
greater for Mexican nationals than for 
nationals from any other country. 


The extent of 
illegal immigration 


The large and increasinz number of 
people in Mexico who wsh to immi- 
grate but who cannot do sosbecause they 
cannot obtain a visa, or 2ecause they 
must wait in the long queue, encourages 
illegal immigration. For dbvious rea- 
sons, the annual flow and the number in 
the U.S. population of illezal aliens, or 
even just Mexican illegal diens, cannot 
be estimated directly. 

One index of the flow of Mexican 
illegal aliens is the numberof apprehen- 
sions per year. Apprehens:ons of Mex- 
ican illegal aliens who entered the United 
States without inspection increased from 
76,000 per year in the 1960:—47 percent 
of all apprehensions—to 746,000 per 
year in the 1970s—90 percent—to 
nearly 900,000 per year for 1982-83—91 
percent. In 1983, the near-y 1.1 million 
apprehensions of Mexicar illegal aliens 
by the border patrol were 37 percent of 
the deportable aliens the sorder patrol 
located, while the 96,000 aoprehensions 
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of Mexican nationals by the investi- 
gations units were 68 percent of interior 
enforcement apprehensions of illegal 
aliens. 

While these data show a clear rising 
trend, they can be misleading because of 
the revolving door along the Mexican 
border. Mexican illegal aliens appre- 
hended at or near the border are merely 
returned to the Mexican side of the 
border without fines, detention, or other 
penalties. There is little or nothing to 
stop them from attempting another reen- 
try the next night. There are, unfor- 
tunately, no reliable data on the extent 
of multiple apprehensions of the same 
individual, but reports suggest they area 
common occurrence. 

Indirect techniques have been applied 
to estimate the size of the resident illegal 
alien population. Typically these tech- 
niques compute the nunibe. o. illegal 
aliens as the difference between the 
measured total population and the num- 
ber estimated as if there had been no 
illegal immigration. As would be ex- 
pected, the difference between two large 
numbers, each of which is estimated 
with error, is itself estimated with a 
relatively large degree of error. Hence, 
even among the estimation procedures 
based on reasonable assumptions, there 
is considerable variation in the esti- 
mated number of illegal aliens in the 
United States. Analyses of various esti- 
mation procedures suggest that 3.5 to 6 
million illegal aliens were living in the 
United States in 1980, about half of 
whom were Mexican nationals, and that 
about 2 million were enumerated in the 
1980 census, again about half of whom 
were Mexican nationals.’ 


NE ee js 
2. Jacob S. Siegel, Jeffrey SS Passél, DS Je. 
Gregory Robinson, “Prelimindty Review “Of ER vi 
isting Studies of the Number d Thegal Residents 
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THE LABOR MARKET EXPERIENCE 


Mexican immigrants tend to bring 
relatively few skills to the U.S. labor 
market. Perhaps because of the weaker 
transferability and lower quality of the 
skills—schooling and labor market 
experience—acquired in Mexico, they 
receive a smaller return on these skills 
than do others. As a result, Mexican 
immigrants tend to have low earnings 
compared to other immigrants and 
compared to U.S.-born Mexican 
Americans.’ 


Skills 


According to the 1980 census, Mexi- 
can immigrants were younger, had fewer 
years of exposure to the U.S. labor 
market and economy, and had fewer 
years of formal schooling than other 
immigrants (Table 1). They averaged 
37.3 years of age, in contrast to 40.4 
years and 42.5 years, respectively, for 
other Hispanic immigrants and for whites, 
including Hispanics, born outside the 
United States. The schooling differences 
were more dramatic. The foreign-born 
from Mexico had only 7.5 years of 
schooling in contrast to the 11.1 years 
for other Hispanic immigrants and 11.6 
years for all white immigrants. 


in the United States,” in Select Commission on 
Immigration and Refugee Policy, U.S. Immi- 
gration Policy and the National Interest, app. E, 
Papers on Illegal Immigrants to the United States 
(Washington, DC: Government Printing Office, 
1980); Jeffrey S. Passel and Karen A. Woodrow, 
“Geographic Distribution of Undocumented Immi- 
grants: Estimates of Undocumented Aliens Counted 
in the 1980 Census by State,” International Migra- 
tion Review, 18(3):642-71 (Fall 1984). 

3. The discussion of the 1980 census data in 
this section is based on computations made from 
the U.S. Census Bureau’s Public Use Sample, B 
and C Samples, and are for either a one-in-fifty or 
a one-in-a-hundred sample of the population. 


Their lower level of schooling and 
fewer years in the United States explain 
only part of the English-language defi- 
ciency of Mexican immigrants. Among 
foreign-born adult men who had been 
living in the United States between 10 
and 20 years by 1980, English fluency 
was poor—that is, not good or nonexis- 
tent—for 47 percent of the Mexican 
immigrants, in contrast to 32 percent of 
the Cuban immigrants, 25 percent of the 
other Hispanic immigrants, excluding 
Puerto Ricans, and 15 percent of the 
non-Hispanic white immigrants who 
speak a foreign language at home. There 
is a greater tendency among Mexican 
immigrants to retain their mother tongue 
and to pass it on to the next generation.‘ 
While Spanish-language retention per 
se may not detract from labor market 
success, to the extent it slows the immi- 
grant’s acquiring fluency in English, it 
may have a detrimental effect on U.S. 
labor market performance. 


Earnings 


The earnings in 1979 from wage, 
salary, and self-employment activities of 
adult male Mexican immigrants aver- 
aged just over $11,000 (Table 1). This is 
21 percent less than the average of 
nearly $14,000 for other Hispanic immi- 
grants and about 40 percent less than the 
$18,300 for all white immigrants. The 
large earnings gap between Mexican 


4, It is striking that among second-generation 
Americans aged 14 and older in 1970, 95 percent of 
those with a Mexican-born parent, but only 70 
percent of those with a parent from a non- 
Hispanic non-English-speaking country, reported 
that a language other than English was spoken in 
the home when they were children. U.S., Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
National Origin and Language, Subject Report, 
1970 Census of Population (Washington, DC: 
Government Printing Office, 1973), tab. 12. 
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TABLE 1 
COMPARISON OF EARMINGS AND EARNINGS-RELATED CHARACTERISTICS 
OF ADULT MALE MEXICAN IMMIGRANTS WITH OTHER GROUPS, 1980 (Means) 








Duration in the 








Age United States Schooling 
3roup years) {years} (years) Earnings 
=oreign-Born 
Mexican 37.3 13.0 75 $11,075 
Other Hispanic 40.4 12.9 11.1 $13,968 
White, including Hispanics 42.5 17.5 11.6 $18,312 
Native-Born 
Mexican origin 38.4 ~ 10.9 $14,146 
Other Hispanic 38.4 — 12.6 $15,946 
White, including Hispanics 41.2 _ 13.1 $19,507 











SOURCE: U.S., Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1980 Census of Population, 
Public Use Sample, B and C Samples, Two-in-a-hundred sample of the population (Washington, DC: 


Bureau of the Census, 1983). 


NOTE: Men aged 25 to 64 in 1980 who worked and had earnings in the previous year. 


mmigrants and other immigrants is 
nly partly due to their fever years of 
abor market experience, pasticularly in 
he United States, their lover level of 
‘ormal schooling, and their lezser fluency 
n English. For example, whcn Mexican 
mmigrants are compared with non- 
Hispanic white immigrants from non- 
inglish-speaking countries who are the 
same age, have been in the United States 
be same number of years, aad have the 
iame number of years of sckvoling, the 
Mexican immigrants still haze earnings 
ower by about 18 percent. Among those 
who also have the same leve_ of English 
‘luency, the Mexican immigrants have 
2arnings lower by about 13 percent. 

It is sometimes thought thet the lower 
»arnings of Mexican immig~-ants, even 
when other readily measured variables 
ire the same, is attributabe to their 
sroximity to the country of crigin. This 
sroximity facilitates to-and-f om migra- 
‘ion and a tendency to view zhe United 
States as a temporary resic2nce. This 
view, it is argued, retards acquiring the 
country-specific skills, credentials, and 
union membership that are rewarded in 


the U.S. labor market but not in the 
Mexican labor market. To-and-from 
migration across the Mexican border 
does not appear to be a general phenom- 
enon, but rather may be a characteristic 
of a small proportion of the Mexican 
immigrant population, particularly those 
with low levels of schooling. For exam- 
ple, among adult men in 1980 who 
immigrated prior to 1975, only 4.4 per- 
cent of those born in Mexico reported 
living outside the United States in 1975 
and only 4.6 percent of those with 8 or 
fewer years of schooling reported this, 
in contrast to the 2.4 percent for non- 
Hispanic white immigrants. 

Mexican immigrants can also be com- 
pared to their native-born counterparts, 
that is, with those born in the United 
States who reported they were of Mexi- 
can origin or ancestry (Table 1). The 
difference in the average age of native 
and foreign-born men of Mexican origin 
is small, but those born in Mexico had 
nearly 3.5 fewer years of schooling. 
Adult male Mexican immigrants earned 
about 22 percent less than U.S.-born 
Mexican Americans. When the compari- 
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son is made with those born in the United 
States of the same age, schooling, and 
area of residence, earnings are 11 percent 
lower for Mexican immigrants who have 
been in the United States 10 years and 
only 1 percent lower for the immigrants 
in the United States 20 years. 

The rise in relative earnings with 
duration of U.S. residence for Mexican 
immigrants. represents a labor market 
characteristic found among all immi- 
grants. Earnings, employment, and occu- 
pational status rise for the foreign-born, 
relative to the native-born with U.S. 
labor market experience, as the immi- 
grants acquire the labor market infor- 
mation, English-language fluency, and 
job-related skills that enhance their pro- 
ductivity. This may involve acquiring 
new skills or, more commonly, modi- 
fying previously existing skills. 


Changes over time 


There is some evidence of a deteri- 
oration over time in the so-called quality 
of Mexican immigrants included in the 
census data, perhaps reflecting an increase 
in illegal immigration or the greater 
enumeration in the census of illegal 
aliens. The average level of schooling of 
adult foreign-born men by period of 
immigration can serve as an index of 
their skills. Among adult male Mexican 
immigrants who arrived during the 1950s, 
the average schooling level, as reported 
in the 1980 census, was 8.6 years, but for 
cohorts arriving more recently—in the 
periods 1960-64, 1965-69, 1970-74, and 
1975-80—the levels were, respectively, 
7.8 years, 7.3 years, 7.0 years, and 6.8 
years. For all adult male immigrants the 
average number of years of schooling 
for the same time periods fluctuated 
between 11.7 and 12.2 years, with no 
discernible trend. Relative to all immi- 


grants, the schooling level of adult male 
Mexican immigrants declined from a 
ratio of 0.70 for the 1950s’ cohort to a 
ratio of 0.55 for the 1975-80 cohort of 
immigrants. 

In addition, when other determinants 
of earnings are the same, the earnings of 
Mexican immigrants relative to native- 
born men of Mexican origin was lower, 
by about 5 percentage points, in the 
1980 census than in the 1970 census 
data. It is true, however, that this appears 
to reflect an improvement—or, more 
accurately, a decline in the size of the 
earnings disadvantage—over the decade 
for native-born Mexican Americans rel- 
ative to non-Hispanic white men. What- 
ever was responsible for the improve- 
ment for native-born Mexican Ameri- 
cans apparently did not carry over to 
their Mexican-born counterparts.” 


EMPLOYMENT OF ILLEGAL ALIENS 


Little is known about the nature and 
characteristics of the employment of 
Mexican illegal aliens residing in the 


- United States. It is difficult to do system- 


atic analyses for a population that has 
an incentive to avoid revealing its iden- 
tity. Apprehended illegal aliens who have 
lived and worked in the United States 
for at least a few days have been an 
important source of survey data. The 
major limitation of studying these aliens, 
however, is that the probability that an 
illegal alien is apprehended may not be 
independent of the alien’s charac- 
teristics. With one exception, it is not 
obvious which characteristics would be 
most relevant for Mexican illegal aliens, 
nor are the direction and magnitude of 


5. The earnings disadvantage of Mexican immi- 
grants compared with non-Hispanic white immi- 
grants, other things being the same, did not change 
during the 1970s. 
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the bias evident. It is reasonable to 
assume that the probability of being 
apprehended in a year diminishes with 
the illegal alien’s duration of residence 
in the United States. Those most vulner- 
able to being apprehended will be identi- 
fied sooner rather than later. Perhaps 
more important, however, the skills 
acquired with a longer exposure to the 
United States include learning how to 
mask one’s illegal status and avoid 
detection.° 


Skills 


Apprehended Mexican illegal aliens 
tend to be young adult males, recently 
arrived in the United States, with low 
levels of schooling and occupational 
attainment (Table 2). Two independent 
surveys, one pertaining to illegal aliens 
apprehended in 1975 and the other 
pertaining to illegal aliens apprehended 
in the Chicago metropolitan area in 
1983, suggest that the average age of 
apprehended Mexican illegal aliens who 
are working in the United States is in the 
upper twenties, and that they have been 
in the United States for about 3 years. 


6. The data in this section are largely drawn 
from analyses of about 400 illegal aliens appre- 
hended in 1975—the North-Houstoun sample— 
and about 300 illegal aliens apprehended in the 
Chicago metropolitan area in 1983—the Chiswick 
sample. Each sample included about 200 Mexican 
nationals. For more detail, see Barry R. Chiswick, 
“The Employment and Employers of Ilegal Aliens: 
Survey and Analysis,” mimeographed (Chicago: 
University of Illinois at Chicago, 1985); idem, 
“Ilegal Aliens in the United States Labor Market: 
Analysis of Occupational Attainment and 
Earnings,” International Migration Review, 
18(3):714-32 (Fall 1984); David S. North and 
Marion F. Houstoun, The Characteristics and 
Role of Illegal Aliens in the U.S. Labor Market: 
An Exploratory Study (Washington, DC: Linton, 
1976). 
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Nearly all had entered the United States 
without inspection. The average age at 
immigration, about 25 years, is very 
similar to the average age at immi- 
gration of adult legal immigrants. Appre- 
hended illegal aliens from other coun- 
tries are slightly older on average, in 
their low thirties, and have also been in 
the United States about 3 years. About 
half of the non-Mexican illegal aliens 
apprehended are entries without inspec- 
tion, while the other half are primarily 
visa abusers. 

The Mexican illegal aliens in the 1975 
sample had only 5.2 years of schooling, 
in contrast to the 9.9 years for the non- 
Mexican illegal aliens. These schooling 
levels are about 1.5 years lower than the 
educational attainment reported in the 
1980 census for adult foreign-born men 
who entered the United States between 
1970 and 1975: 7.0 years for those from 
Mexico and 11.5 years for all the 
foreign-born. 

The occupational attainment of the 
apprehended Mexican illegal aliens most 
closely resembles that of immigrants 
from Mexico in the census who have 
been in the United States less than 5 
years. In the 1975 data, 84 percent of the 
Mexican illegal aliens were in low- 
skilled jobs—they were farm and non- 
farm laborers, service workers, and 
operatives—14 percent were craft 
workers, and only 1 percent were white- 
collar workers. Among adult male Mexi- 
can immigrants in the 1970 census who 
had been in the U.S. less than 5 years, 79 
percent were in low-skilled jobs, 14 
percent were craft workers, and 7 per- 
cent were in white-collar jobs. By con- 
trast, among all adult male recent immi- 
grants, 45 percent were in low-skilled 
jobs, 18 percent were in craft jobs, and 
38 percent were in white-collar jobs. 
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TABLE 2 
SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF APPREHENDED MALE ILLEGAL ALIENS 
1975 AND 1983 (Means or percentages) 














1975* 1983 
Characteristic Mexican Non-Mexican Mexican Non-Mexican 
Earnings (hourly wage) $2.63 $3.57 $4.42 $4.73 
Age (years) 27.4 31.2 29.1 33.5 
Duration in the United 3.2 3.1 3.4 34 
States (years)* 
Schooling (years) 5.2 9.9 — — 
Entry without inspection — -` 96.2 ` 479 
{percentage} 
Sample size 212 194 185 107 





SOURCES: David S. North and Marion F. Houstoun, Sample of Apprehended Illegal Aliens, 1976, 
Microdata file, New Transcentury Foundation, Washington, DC; Barry R. Chiswick, Survey of 
Illegal Aliens and Their Employers, 1985, Microdata file, University of Illinois, Chicago. 

"legal aliens who had been in the United States for at least two weeks and worked during this 
period of time. 

tillegal aliens who worked in the Chicago metropolitan area. All had been in the United States at 


least 4 days. 


*Refers to all stays in the 1975 data and the current stay in the 1983 data. 


Earnings 


Illegal aliens have relatively low 
earnings. The $4.42 average hourly 
earnings for Chicago-area Mexican ille- 
gal aliens in 1983 implies a full-time full- 
year equivalent income of under $9000. 
While this may seem low by U.S. stan- 
dards, it is a princely sum by Mexican 
standards for low-skilled workers. 

The often held view that illegal aliens 
are paid wages below the federal legal 
minimum wage is generally without foun- 
dation. The Mexican illegal alien’s aver- 
age wage exceeded the $3.35 federal 
minimum by 32 percent. For only 15 
percent of the Mexican illegal aliens in 
these data was the reported wage below 
the federal minimum wage. Nearly half 
of these aliens, however, worked in 
restaurant jobs where, because of the 
tip-credit allowance, a lower federal min- 
imum wage may have been applicable. 

Even among illegal aliens, skills are 
key determinants of earnings. Those 
with more schooling and more labor 


market experience prior to migrating 
have higher earnings. Most important, 
however, is their duration of residence 
in the United States. For example, the 
average hourly earnings in 1983 of Mexi- 
can illegal aliens in Chicago was $3.76 at 
one year of residence, $4.29 at 3 years, 
and $4.95 at 5 years. With time in the 
United States, Mexican illegal aliens 
acquire information about the labor 
market, modify existing skills or obtain 
new ones, and improve their ability to 
understand, speak, and read in English. 
These developments make it easier for 
them to obtain higher-wage jobs, in 
part, by moving out of the low-wage 
sectors—for example, from farm, land- 
scaping, and restaurant jobs into manu- 
facturing jobs—and into business estab- 
lishments that are larger, more highly 
unionized, and with higher wage struc- 
tures. For these same reasons, the receipt 
of fringe benefits, including health insur- 
ance, is also likely to increase with 
duration of employment in the United 
States. 
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CONCLUSION 

The large population growth rate in 
Mexico combined with the wide gap in 
economic opportunities between the 
United States and Mexico will encour- 
age a continued growth in the supply of 
immigrants. The extent to which this 
situation translates into legal and illegal 
immigration from Mexico will depend 
on the provisions for legal immigration 
and the extent of enforcement of immi- 
gration law. The enforcement activities 
can provide greater deterrence to illegal 
migration through raising the prob- 
ability of being apprehended. In the 
absence of the imposition of meaningful 
penalties against apprehended illegal 
aliens, however, apprehensions may 
merely perpetuate a revolving door with- 
out having a real deterrent effect. 

Mexican immigrants in the United 
States, whether legal or illegal, tend to 
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have low levels of schooling, occu- 
pational status, and earnings, whether 
compared to other immigrants or U.S.- 
born Mexican Americans. There appears 
to have been a decline over the past few 
decades in the skills of Mexican immi- 
grants, as measured by their educational 
attainment. As with other immigrants, 
the earnings of legal and illegal Mexican 
immigrants are greater for those with 
more labor market experience, partic- 
ularly in the U.S. labor market, higher 
levels of schooling, and greater fluency 
in English. Their labor market disadvan- 
tages decline with a longer period of 
employment in the United States. 

In spite of the low earnings of Mexican 
immigrants in the United States, the 
incentives for large-scale migration will 
continue as long as economic opportu- 
nities in this country far exceed those 
available in Mexico. 
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The Social Organization of Mexican 
Migration to the United States 


By DOUGLAS S. MASSEY 


ABSTRACT: Migration between Mexico and the United States is sup- 
ported by social networks that link sending communities with specific work 
sites in the United States. This article uses a combination of ethnographic 
and survey methods to study how these networks develop and how they 
facilitate the migrant enterprise. Migrant networks are based on the bonds 
of kinship, friendship, and paisanaje, which are reinforced through fre- 
quent contact in voluntary organizations. Over time, as networks develop 
and mature, migration becomes self-sustaining. The maturation of migrant 
networks in western Mexico after 1965 helps to explain the sharp rise in 
Mexican migration to the United States during the 1970s. 
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D URING the 1970s, Mc xican immi- 
gration to the United States be- 
came a mass phenomencn involving 
millions of people on bott: sides of the 
border. Annual legal immigration rose 
from just over 44,000 in 1970 to more 
than 100,000 in 1981, while the number 
of undocumented Mexicans annually 
apprehended increased "om about 
277,000 to nearly 900,000. It has been 
estimated that some 931,600 undocu- 
mented Mexicans were coanted in the 
1980 U.S. census, 81 percent of whom 
entered during the prior decade. Over- 
all, the population of the Lnited States 
that is of Mexican origin increased by 93 
percent during the 1970s. and about 
one-third of this increase ‘vas attribut- 
able to immigration. 

Whatever figures one ccnsiders, it is 
obvious that there was a sharp upswing 
in Mexican immigration during the 
1970s, one not adequately =xplained by 
economic conditions alane. In the 
United States, the 1970s brought rising 
unemployment and falling real wages 
for American workers, while in Mexico 
an oil-driven economic boem increased 
wages and lowered unemoloyment. If 
anything, economic conditions pre- 
dicted a dampening of migmation during 
the late 1970s. The large upsurge in 
migration between Mexico and the United 
States reflects the inevizable culmi- 
nation of a long social srocess, one 
intrinsic to the migration enterprise 
itself. 

Massive Mexican migzation today 
reflects the prior development of social 
networks that support ard sustain it. 
These networks consist of k:n and friend- 
ship relations that link Mexican sending 
communities to particular destinations 
in the United States. Peoale from the 
same family or town are eameshed in a 
web of reciprocal obligatiens. New mi- 


grants draw upon these obligations in 
order to enter and find work in the 
United States. As these networks de- 
velop and mature, they dramatically 
reduce the costs of migration, inducing 
others to enter the migrant work force. 
The entry of additional migrants, in 
turn, leads to more extensive networks, 
which encourages still more migration. 
Over time, therefore, international migra- 
tion tends to become a self-perpetuating 
social phenomenon. 

Mature migrant networks provide a 
social infrastructure capable of sup- 
porting mass migration. They have put a 
U.S. job within reach of nearly all 
people in western Mexico, the tradi- 
tional source region for migration to the 
United States. Temporary migration to 
the United States is now an integral part 
of economic strategies in households 
throughout the region and has become a 
common event in the family life cycle. 

This article examines the structure 


-and development of migrant networks 


using ethnographic and survey data col- 
lected in four Mexican communities 
between November 1982 and February 
1983 and in California between August 
and September of 1983. A random sam- 
ple of 200 households was gathered in 
each of two rural and two urban Mexican 
communities located in the states of 
Michoacan and Jalisco. These data were 
supplemented by nonrandom samples 
of 60 households that had settled per- 
manently in California. In both the 
United States and in Mexico, the sur- 
veys were administered by Mexican an- 
thropologists, who also conducted ex- 
tensive ethnographic fieldwork. 


THE SOCIAL BASES 
OF NETWORK MIGRATION 


Migration from Mexico to the United 
States is an inherently social enterprise. 
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Migrants do not go north alone, but 
travel in groups composed of relatives, 
neighbors, and friends. In moving to a 
strange and often hostile land, these 
people naturally draw upon the existing 
ties of kinship and friendship to share 
the problems of life abroad. Over time, 
these basic human relationships acquire 
new meanings and social functions. They 
are transformed into a set of social 
relations the meaning of which is 
defined within the migrant context. 
Shared understandings develop about 
what it means to be a friend, relative, or 
neighbor within acommunity of migrants, 
and eventually these understandings 
crystallize into a web of interrelation- 
ships that constitute a migrant network. 
Migrant networks grow out of universal 
human relations that are adapted to the 
special circumstances of international 
migration. The relations are not created 
by the migratory process, but molded to 
it, and over time they are strengthened 
by the common bond of the migrant 
experience itself. 

Kinship is the most important base of 
migrant social organization, and family 
connections provide the most secure 
network connections. Male relatives, in 
particular, have evolved well-estab- 
lished expectations of mutual aid and 
cooperation in the United States. The 
strongest relationship is between migrant 
fathers and sons. Long after they have 
grown up to form their own families, 
fathers and sons migrate together. Out 
of this common experience, the paternal 
bond is strengthened, and a new relation- 
ship between migrant fathers and sons 
develops. Throughout their lives, 
migrant fathers and sons are more likely 
to offer help, information, and services 
to one another, both at home. and 
abroad. 

Between brothers there is also a con- 
tinual exchange of favors. Facing many 


demands for assistance from friends and 
relatives while abroad, migrants favor 
brothers. To a brother arriving in the 
United States without money, job, or 
documents, there is a series of obli- 
gations. A place to stay, help in finding 
work, a loan of money, and the payment 
of trip expenses are common ways that 
fraternal ties are strengthened in the 
migrant context. This relationship 
between migrant brothers carries over 
to their sons, with nephews similarly 
being given preferred treatment over 
other relatives. A new migrant arriving 
in the United States can generally count 
on the help of his father’s brother, and 
many uncles take it upon themselves to 
initiate their nephews into the migratory 
process. The strength of the brotherly tie 
also extends to cousins linked by com- 
mon male relatives. When young men 
strike out together for the United States, 
they are often parallel cousins. 

Because of its explosive growth, migra- 
tion has outgrown a social organization 
based solely on kinship, and networks 
have increasingly incorporated other 
close social relations. The closest bonds 
outside of the family are those formed 
by people as they grow up together. 
These are typically friendships between 
people of roughly the same age who 
shared formative experiences as chil- 
dren. A lifetime of shared experiences 
creates a disposition to exchange favors 
and to provide mutual assistance, and 
friends who find themselves sharing 
another formative experience—inter- 
national migration—assist one another 
in a variety of ways: finding an apart- 
ment in the United States, sharing infor- 
mation about jobs, pooling resources, 
borrowing or loaning money. 

Although a migrant’s friendship con- 
nections are initially concentrated 
among those of the same age, ties grad- 
ually extend to other generations as 
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migrants of all ages are drewn together 
in the United States. If frieads from the 
same town migrate repectedly, their 
relations eventually overlap with circles 
of friends from other communities, 
greatly expanding the rangc of the com- 
munity’s network. 

The most diffuse type o social rela- 
tions in the networks is thet of paisan- 
aje, the sharing of a community of 
origin, and it has become. an increas- 
ingly important base of m grant social 
organization. As with frierds and rela- 
tives, migrant paisanos cal upon one 
another for mutual assistance during 
their time abroad. Paisaros have an 
obligation to one another no- shared with 
acquaintances from other communities. 

Moreover, paisanaje renforces the 
network in another way. Themost impor- 
tant representation of paizanaje is the 
patron saint. Every Mexicaa town holds 
an annual fiesta in honor of its bene- 
factor. This celebration sepresents a 
reaffirmation of the commanity and its 
people, and it has traditiorally been an 
important integrative mechanism in rural 
Mexico. With the advent of U.S. migra- 
tion, however, the symbolic value of the 
patron saint has been shaped to the new 
reality of a migrant community, and the 
traditional importance of tae fiesta has 
been greatly augmented. 

The saint’s fiesta prov.des a very 
practical framework withm which to 
reunite families and friencs. It is now 
more a celebration of the zeturn of Jos 
ausentes, the absent ones, than a cere- 
mony in honor of a saint. B7 sponsoring 
the periodic reunion of los ausentes and 
nonmigrant paisanos, the fiesta facili- 
tates the reintegration of the former into 
the community and reaffirms their con- 
tinuing place in social life by providing a 
very public demonstration. of the com- 
munity’s commitment to them as true 
paisanos. 
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In the two rural towns under study, a 
special day in the fiesta has been set 
aside to honor los ausentes. On this day, 
migrants pay the costs of music, church 
decorations, fireworks displays, and other 
diversions. Those who have been able to 
return are featured in the processions 
and liturgic acts, and in his sermon for 
that day, the town priest reaffirms the 
collective sentiment of unity, speaking 
of a single community and of a great 
family with a patron saint that looks 
over them. In this way, a concrete 
cultural manifestation of paisanaje, 
the saint’s fiesta, has become a very 
important social institution supporting 
migration. Symbolically, it reaffirms the 
existence of an international network of 
paisanos linked together by a common 
heritage, and, practically, it strengthens 
the network by facilitating contact be- 
tween active migrants and prospective 
migrants at home. 

Other institutional mechanisms be- 
sides the saint’s fiesta have evolved to 
enable migrants to use the social connec- 
tions of the network. Although migrants 
belong to a variety of voluntary organi- 
zations in the United States, the most 
important is the soccer club. One of the 
two urban communities under study 
provides a particularly good example of 
how an organization apparently unre- 
lated to the migrant process, a soccer 
club, has been adapted to serve the 
needs of a binational migrant com- 
munity. Although its manifest functions 
are recreational, its latent functions are 
to strengthen and expand the social 
connections within the network, thereby 
supporting the migrant enterprise. 

The vast majority of migrants from 
this community go to Los Angeles, a 
large and sprawling city, where it is not 
easy to maintain regular contact with 
friends, relatives, and paisanos. Mi- 
grants from the community under consid- 
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eration have resolved this problem 
through their soccer club, to which ail 
paisanos belong as aright. The club was 
formed to support a team of hometown 
players competing in a California soccer 
league. The team trains every Sunday in 
a public park and has won its league 
championship for five consecutive years. 
The team’s success on the playing 
field has made the club so popular that 
nearly all paisanos in the Los Angeles 
area are involved. Indeed, the practice 
field has become an obligatory place of 
reunion for all out-migrant paisanos. It 
is the place where dates are made, work 
obtained, friends located, new arrivals 
welcomed, and news of the town ex- 
changed. Sunday after Sunday, towns- 
people meet to watch soccer and to 
socialize. This weekly reunion not only 
breaks up the routine of work, but it also 
provides a regular forum for communi- 
cation and exchange. By sponsoring the 
regular interaction of townspeople, the 
soccer club serves as a clearinghouse for 
jobs, housing, and other information. 
These encounters also facilitate the 
formation of friendly relations with peo- 
ple from other communities in Mexico, 


who also frequent the athletic fields. On ` 
some occasions, when there is a scarcity ` 


of hometown players, these people join 
the team and share in the party mood 
that prevails aftereach game, permitting 
them to take advantage of the infor- 
mation and offers of assistance that 
spring from these reunions. Their incor- 
poration into the circle of friends, rela- 
tives, and paisanos from another home 
community further extends the range of 
the migrant network. 


A QUALITATIVE STUDY 
OF NETWORK DEVELOPMENT 


One of the two rural communities 
under study provides a good case study 


of network development. The first 
migrants went north at the turn of the 
century through the efforts of U.S. labor 
recruiters, who put them in touch with 
railroad track crews in the southwestern 
United States. Toward the end of the 
1920s, migrants began entering the steel 
mills around Chicago. These migrants, 
in turn, got jobs for their friends and 
relatives, and the flow of migrants shifted 
primarily to the upper Midwest. Recent 
arrivals were informed of opportunities 
for work and housing and were incor- 
porated into the social life of migrants in 
Chicago. By 1929, a large daughter 
community of permanent out-migrants 
had emerged in that city. However, with 
the onset of the depression, and the 
subsequent repatriation and return of 
many families, the social network into 
Chicago was ruptured. Between 1930 
and 1942, this network withered away 
and died. 

With the advent of the bracero pro- 
gram in 1942, new contacts were estab- 
lished with agricultural work sites in 
California, and the flow of migrants was 
redirected there. These California-directed 
networks were different from the earlier 
ones going into Chicago. The bracero 
program permitted the immediate resump- 
tion of large-scale international migra- 
tion because it did not require an exten- 
sive social infrastructure of contacts and 
previous experience. The socioeco- 
nomic organization of migrants was 
accomplished through institutional chan- 
nels sponsored by the U.S. and Mexican 
governments. 

Within a few years, the demand for 
bracero permits greatly exceeded their 
supply, and undocumented migration 
began to grow. While U.S. employment 
was initially arranged through govern- 
ment channels, these soon became irrele- 
vant to migrant recruitment. Govern- 
ment-regulated contracts were replaced 
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by personal relationships between 
migrants and employers. nformation 
flowed back into the home Ommunities 
from agricultural areas in California, 
bypassing the official bracero recruit- 
ment centers. 

Undocumented migratior initially de- 
veloped among men with p-ior bracero 
experience, whose knowled ze, contacts, 
and experience enabled them to go 
north with some assurance of finding 
work. These contacts were encouraged 
by the growers themselves, wno preferred 
dealing directly with uncocumented 
workers to arranging contrects through 
the government. By estab-ishing per- 
sonal relationships with patticular mi- 
grants, the growers assurec themselves 
of a stable and reliable Ebor force, 
without incurring any legal obligations 
to the workers and above all without 
having to pay the transpor-ation costs 
that were stipulated in fhe bracero 
treaty. 

In these direct relations ketween mi- 
grants and growers, intermediaries such 
as foremen or labor contractors played a 
key role. They drew upon tLeir kin and 
friendship connections witk townspeo- 
ple and recruited those people into U.S. 
agricultural work. These contratistas, 
the intermediaries, tended tc settle in the 
United States and serve as permanent 
U.S. anchors for the emerg-ng migrant 
networks. Many of them vere former 
braceros who.managed to a-range their 
legal papers before restrictve amend- 
ments to U.S. immigratioa law took 
effect in 1968. These settlers allowed the 
development of a pattern œ migration 
typified by the predominance. in a partic- 
ular place, of a core of settled migrants 
surrounded by a larger f-ee-floating 
population of temporary pa‘sanos. 

Relations between the hometown and 
the various California commtnities grad- 
ually developed into a stable config- 


uration, and by the end of the bracero 
program in 1964, several specific mi- 
grant networks were in place. The matur- 
ation of the networks after 1964 coin- 
cided with a wave of capital-intensive 
agricultural modernization in rural Mex- 
ico, giving rise to a massive upsurge in 
out-migration, most of it undocumented. 
Townspeople turned to international 
rather than internal migration because 
the networks put a U.S. job within 
easy reach. For a resident of this par- 
ticular town, the networks meant that 
it was easier to go to California and find 
a job than to go to Mexico City or 
Guadalajara. 


A QUANTITATIVE STUDY 
OF NETWORK DEVELOPMENT 


The development of the migrant net- 
works is clearly indicated by quanti- 
tative survey data from the four sample 
communities. Table 1 examines a variety 
of social ties to the United States 
reported by migrants on their most 
recent U.S. trip. In order to show the 
development of the networks over time, 
the data are broken down by period of 
trip. 

As networks matured over time, mi- 
grants reported a growing number of 
family connections in the United States. 
Those migrating before 1940 generally 
had the fewest family connections abroad, 
with rural-origin migrants reporting 
about 10 relatives in the United States, 
and urban-origin migrants about 16. 
Prior to 1940 no one had a grandparent 
with prior migrant experience, and no 
rural dweller had a migrant parent. Only 
14 percent of urban dwellers reported a 
parent with migrant experience. 

During the bracero period from 1942 
to 1964, however, the foundations for 
modern network migration were estab- 
lished and the number of family connec- 
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TABLE 1 
SOCIAL TIES TO THE UNITED STATES BY PERIOD OF TRIP AND 
RURAL/URBAN STATUS: MIGRANTS FROM FOUR MEXICAN COMMUNITIES 











Social! Tie 


Period of Trip 











Rural Communities 

Personal ties to the United States 
Mean number of relatives in the United States 
Mean number of paisanos in the United States 
Percentage with migrant parent 
Percentage with migrant grandparent 

Organizational ties to the United States 
Percentage in a U.S. social club 
Percentage in a U.S. religious club 
Percentage in a U.S, sports club 


Number of migrants 


Urban Communities 

Personal ties to the United States 
Mean number of relatives in the United States 
Mean number of paisanos in the United States 
Percentage with migrant parent 
Percentage with migrant grandparent 

Organizational ties to the United States 
Percentage in a U.S. social club 
Percentage in a U.S, religious club 
Percentage in a U.S. sports club 


Number of migrants 


Pre- Pre-1940 
1940 194064 1965-82 to 1982 
9.9 10.3 15.9 143 

29.9 19.9 25.6 24.1 
0.0% 25.7% 52.9% 43.9% 
0.0% 4.3% 11.2% 8.9% 
0.0% 4.1% 6.0% 5.4% 
0.0% 5.7% 5.0% 5.1% 
0.0% 4.1% 16.1% 12.7% 
6 75 208 289 

15.7 23.3 20.7 21.2 
6.3 7.8 19.1 15.3 

14.3% 13.9% 27.6% 23.0% 
0.0% 2.8% 7.0% 5.4% 
0.0% 2.7% 3.8% 3.3% 
0.0% 5.4% 5.7% 5.3% 
0.0% 5.4% 40.6% 29.8% 
8 37 106 151 





tions grew. After 1965, migrants could 
count òn a much larger set of kinship 
ties to assist them in getting established 
and securing employment in the United 
States. In the most recent period, 
migrants of rural origin reported about 
16 U.S. relatives and urban-origin 
migrants about 21. Similarly, those with 
migrant parents had risen to 53 percent 
in rural areas and to 28 percent in urban 
areas, and the percentage with migrant 
grandparents increased in both places as 
well. i 

Survey data also show that friendship 
connections increased over time. Before 
1940 urban dwellers reported knowing 
only 6 paisanos on their latest trip to the 
United States, but after 1965 the number 
had increased to 19. Among rural dwell- 


ers, however, the number of U.S. pai- 
sanos started high at around 30 before 
1940, fell to 20 during the 1940-64 
period, and then rose to 26 after 1965. 
The high number before 1940 reflects 
the relatively well-developed Chicago 
network that flowered before the 
depression. 

Ties to voluntary organizations based 
in the United States grew steadily over 
time, especially ties to sports clubs. 
Among urban-origin migrants, soccer 
clubs grew to become key organi- 
zational elements of the migrant net- 
work, with the share reporting member- 
ship in a sports club increasing from 
zero percent before 1940 to 41 percent 
after 1965, and among rural migrants 
the increase was from zero percent to 16 
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percent. In the urban commcnity whose 
soccer club we described earlér, a major- 
ity of post-1965 migrants, 33 percent, 
reported membership inthe ports club, 
compared to under 10 percent before 
1965. 

The maturation of the retworks is 
also indicated by the energence of 
daughter communities in -he United 
States. Around these daugher commu- 
nities, a social and economic organi- 
zation grows, channeling migrants in 
ever increasing numbers <o specific 
points of destination. This channeling 
occurs as the social networks focus 
increasingly on specific ccmmunities. 
As the daugther communit=s develop, 
the social infrastructure linking them to 
the parent community becomes ever 
more complex and reified, end the net- 
work becomes increasing7y self-sus- 
taining. More migrants move to a partic- 
ular place because that is where the 
networks lead and because taat is where 
social connections afford them the great- 
est chance for success. As mcte migrants 
arrive, the range of social <-onnections 
expands, making subsequert migration 
to that place even more likey. 

This channeling of migsants is evi- 
dent in Figures 1 and 2, wlich present 
the share of new migrans going to 
different areas of California at various 
points in time. One rural ani one urban 
community were chosen to £lustrate the 
process. In the rural town, -Jestinations 
fluctuated considerably up -hrough the 
1950s. After 1960, however, the range of 
U.S. destinations steadily dwandled, when 
Los Angeles and the middle San Joaquin 
Valley emerged as the two predominant 
poles of attraction, capturmg between 
50 percent and 80 percent of all migrants. 
Data for the urban community also 
show the progressive channeling of 
migrants into Los Angeles. While the 
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bracero program recruited townspeople 
into agricultural areas during the 1940s, 
after 1950 Los Angeles became the over- 
whelmingly favorite destination of new 
U.S. migrants. By the most recent period, 
about 90 percent of new urban-origin 
migrants went to work in the Los Angeles 
area. 

The importance of network connec- 
tions to the migrant enterprise is sug- 
gested by Table 2, which shows how 
migrants got their U.S. jobs and to 
whom they turned for financial assis- 
tance while in the United States. Of the 
rural-origin migrants, 35 percent found 
a job in the United States through a 
friend, relative, or paisano, while 46 
percent of urban-origin migrants did so. 
When rural migrants needed money 
while abroad, 82 percent fell back on 
one of these network connections, and 
61 percent of the urban migrants did so. 

Perhaps the best indication of the 
important role that networks have played 
in migration between Mexico and the 
United States is the effect they have had 
on the likelihood of out-migration, espe- 
cially from rural areas. Figure 3 presents 
the lifetime probability of out-migration 
for males in the two rural communities 
under study, estimated for successive 
five-year periods from 1940 to 1982. 
These figures were derived from an age- 
period-cohort analysis of first migration 
to the United States. The lifetime prob- 
ability of out-migration represents the 
hypothetical probability of going to the 
United States at least once before age 
60. It was estimated for successive five- 
year periods by asking what would 
happen if men born in that interval went 
through life subject to the out-migration 
rates prevailing at the time. 

The end of the bracero program in 
1964 coincided with two events of great 
importance to rural areas. First, the 
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FIGURE 1 
CALIFORNIA DESTINATION OF MIGRANTS FROM A RURAL MEXICAN TOWN, 1910-82 
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FIGURE 2 
CALIFORNIA DESTINATION OF MIGRANTS FROM A MEXICAN 
URBAN COMMUNITY, 1910-82 
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TABLE 2 
HOW MIGRANTS OBTA NED THEIR U.S. JOB AND TO WHOM THEY TURNED 
FOR FINANCIAL A£SISTANCE IN THE UNITED STATES: MIGRANTS 
FROM FOUR MEXICAN COMMUNITIES (Percentage) 











Source of Aid 


How U.S. job was obtained 
Through migrant’s own search 
Through friend, relative, paisano 
Through labor contractor 
Through coyote* 

Other 
Number of jobs 


Where migrant turned for financia help 
on last trip 
Friend 
Relative 
Paisano 
Employer 
Bank 
Other 
Number needing financial help 


Urban 
Communities 


Rural 
Communities 





449 42.2 
34.5 45.8 
18.9 10.1 
1.1 0.8 
06 1.1 
(740) (353) 
63.1 28.9 
15.4 23.7 
3.0 7.9 
7.7 2.7 
7.7 18.4 
3.1 18.4 
(65) (38) 


*A coyote is a person who guides undocumented migrants across the border between Mexico and 


the United States. 


migrant networks matured and began to 
acquire increasing momentum. Second, 
a wave of agricultural modernization 
mechanized farm producticn and sup- 
planted traditional crops, displacing farm 
workers from their traditianal sources 
of sustenance. The result of these develop- 
ments was a massive upswing in the 
likelihood of migration after1965. Mod- 
ernization ‘spurred migration and the 
networks directed it northward. A man 
born in the period 1960-613 had a 56 
percent chance of going to the United 
States at some point in his lif, but in the 
ensuing years the probabili» of migra- 
tion rose steadily, and by 1975-79 it 
reached nearly 90 percen In other 
words, by the late 1970s, mizration had 
become universal among men in the 
communities studied. 


CONCLUSION 


Prior sections have showmhow migra- 
tion is a social process in "hich basic 


human relationships are adapted to play 
new roles in the migratory enterprise. 
The familiar relations of kinship, friend- 
ship, and paisanaje are woven into a 
social fabric that provides migrants with 
a valuable adaptive resource in a strange 
new environment. Through networks of 
interpersonal relations, people and infor- 
mation circulate to create a social con? 
tinuum linking communities in Mexico 
with daughter settlements in the United 
States. The networks are strengthened 
by a variety of institutional mecha- 
nisms, ranging from the fiesta of the 
patron saint to United States-based soccer 
clubs. Social networks provide aspiring 
migrants with food, housing, transport, 
work, and a social life in the United 
States. Their existence greatly reduces 
the cost of U.S. migration, permitting its 
regular and repeated use by Mexican 
families in aconscious economic strategy. 

Thus, networks are key elements in 
understanding Mexican migration to 
the United States. While the displace- 
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FIGURE 3 
LIFETIME PROBABILITY OF BECOMING A MIGRANT BY PERIOD: 
MALES FROM TWO RURAL MEXICAN TOWNS 
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ment of farm labor by agricultural mod- 
ernization may cause out-migration, 
networks direct it to the United States. 
Over time, the operation of networks 
tends to be self-perpetuating, so that 
international migration continues inde- 
pendently of the conditions that origi- 
nally sparked it. Expansion of the net- 
works leads to more migration, which 
leads to expansion of the networks. 






1955 1960 1965 1970 1975 1980 
-59 -64 -69 -74 -79 -82 
Period 


Thus, in the late 1970s, when economic 
conditions in Mexico dramatically im- 
proved and those in the United States 
deteriorated, the likelihood of U.S. mi- 
gration continued to climb to the point 
where it became virtually universal 
among men. 

The increasing probability of migra- 
tion during the past decade occurred in 
spite of an increasingly restrictive U.S. 
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immigration policy towa d Mexico. 
American policies have not always been 
so ineffectual, however. Ir the regen- 
eration of migrant networzs after the 
Great Depression, the bracero program 
sponsored by the United States was 
pivotal. It permitted the in tantaneous 
resumption of mass migrat-on without 
developed networks. The program’s du- 
ration for 22 years, between 1942 and 


1964, provided the time necessary for 
new networks to take hold and grow, so 
that by the time it ended, it was largely 
irrelevant to the ongoing migrant pro- 
cess. Migration to the United States had 
become a self-sustaining social enter- 
prise. Perhaps the most important lesson 
of this study is that migration is much 
easier to start than to stop. 
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Caribbean Migration to the Mainland: 
A Review of Adaptive Experiences 


By JOHN A. GARCIA 


ABSTRACT: This article examines the incorporation of immigrant 
populations into U.S. society with a review of certain Caribbean groups: 
Dominicans, Haitians, and West Indians. The influx of these groups to the 
U.S. mainland dates back to the 1820s, but the significant flows have been 
noticeable since the early 1970s. The interaction of the economic factors 
relevant to the residents of these Caribbean nations and to the U.S. 
economy explains, to a large degree, their migration patterns. Prior to 
more specific discussions of each of the Caribbean groups, the author 
discusses the incorporation process, which entails adaptation, integration, 
and absorption. This process involves both individual adjustments and 
communal activities with the larger society. The discussion of Dominicans, 
Haitians, and West Indians suggests somewhat varied experiences and 
progress in the incorporation process. For Dominicans and West Indians, 
some socioeconomic mobility is evident, as well as the formation of groups 
to interact with majority institutions. In the case of Haitians, the issues of 
legal status and seeking political refugee status serve as a necessary 
prerequisite to moving through the incorporation process. 


John A. Garcia is an associate professor of political science and research coordinator of 
the Mexican American Studies and Research Center at the University of Arizona. Dr. Garcia 
received his Ph.D. from Florida State University and has been engaged in research on 
Hispanic populations for over twenty years. His initial work on adaptation of immigrants 
began in 1980 as part of his research contribution to the Select Commission on Immigration 
and Refugee Policy. Since then he has focused on political integration of Hispanic and other 
Western Hemisphere populations as well as the policy implications of their integration 
process. He has published in numerous social science journals. 
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ONTEMPORARY mination 

of international migretion to the 
United States has been focused on newer 
waves of immigrants, with ar eye toward 
national origin, culture, amd extent of 
integration into society. Certzinly, demo- 
graphic information has demonstrated a 
marked shift in the countrics of origin, 
from European countries ta the coun- 
tries of Latin America, Sou_heast Asia, 
and the Caribbean. This artizle attempts 
to examine the adaptation =xperiences 
of Caribbean migrants, <pecifically, 
migrants from the Dominicen Republic, 
Haiti, and the West Indies. 

It is estimated that Carikbean immi- 
grants to the United State numbered 
just over 1.9 million between 1820 and 
1981. (See Table 1.) Yet significant 
influx of Caribbeans has keen notice- 
able only since 1971. From 971 to 1975, 
atotal of 318,027 Caribbeanewere admit- 
ted to the United States, and from 1976 
to 1981, 496,400 entered tle country." 
(See Table 2.) For this 10-=ear period, 
over two-fifths of all Carbbean emi- 
grants came to the United States. 

The image of recent waws of Carib- 
beans has its basis in the resent, signifi- 
cant influx to the northeastern region of 
the United States. In the 1850s and 
1870s, migration of West Icdians to the 
United States was also mticeable in 
New York City and other northeastern 
cities.’ The concentration cf Caribbean 
groups in the New York metropolitan 


1. U.S., Department of Justi-e, Immigration 
and Naturalization Service Statiztical Yearbook 
(Washington, DC: Government Printing Office, 
1982). 

2. Nancy Foner and R. Na:oli, “Jamaican 
and Black Migrant Farm Workess: A Compara- 
tive Analysis,” Social Problem: 25(4):491-503 
(April 1978); Josh Dewind, “Ceibbean Migra- 
tion: Contract Labor in U.S. Agriculture,” 
NACLA: Report on the Amer-cas, 11(8):4-37 
(Nov. 1977). 
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region continues in the 1970s and 1980s; 
the region serves as the major point of 
entry.’ As we examine the experiences 
and adaptation of these groups, it be- 
comes important to discuss briefly the 
processes that immigrant populations 
undergo in the American host society. 


IMMIGRANTS’ ADAPTATION 
AND INTEGRATION PROCESSES 


A growing body of literature has been 
developed to examine and explain migra- 
tion from one country to another, Condi- 
tions affecting migration can range from 
involuntary conditions, such as cat- 
astrophic events or military conquest, to 
a voluntary decision to seek better condi- 
tions.* The push-pull model has been 
used to look at individuals’ decisions to 
migrate due to conditions at the point of 
origin and at the destination.’ This 
model tends to emphasize a basis of 
maximizing benefits and minimizing costs. 
At the same time, structural models of 
migration tend to identify the relation 
between labor and capital® in indus- 
trialized nations and developing coun- 
tries.’ Components such as surplus labor 
forces, elastic labor supply, and capital- 


3. Roy Bryce-Laporte, “New York City and 
the New Caribbean Immigration: A Contextual 
Statement,” International Migration Review, 
13(2):214-33 (1979). 

4. Wayne Cornelius, Mexican and Carib- 
bean Migration to the U.S. : The State of Current 
Knowledge and Priorities for Future Research 
(La Jolia, CA: Center for U.S.-American Studies, 
1981). 

5. Tom Weaver and T. Downing, Mexican 
Migration (Tucson: University of Arizona Press, 
1976). 

6. Jorge Bustamante, “Migración indocu- 
mentada,” Foro internacional, 19(2):317-25 
(1978). 

7. Michael J. Piore, Birds of Passage: 
Migrant Labor and Industrial Societies (New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1979). 
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TABLE 2 
CARIBBEAN IMMIGRATION TO THE UNITED STATES, 1972-81 
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Caribbean Countries 1972-73 1974-75 
Barbados 3.68 3,079 
Dominican Republic 24581 29,746 
Haiti 10595 9,091 
Jamaica 23 390 23,484 
Trinidad and Tobago 13 350 12,498 
Total 75384 77,898 





Time Periods 

1976-77 1978-79 1980-81 Total 

4,973 5,430 5,061 21,611 
26,743 36,977 35,465 153,612 
12,132 12,903 13,223 57,944 
22,601 38,979 42,539 150,993 
12,146 11,198 9,753 59,245 
78,595 105,487 106,041 443,405 








SOURCE: Department of Justice_Jmmigration and Naturalization Service Statistical Yearbook. 


istic economic growth are identified as 
the primary factors affectirg the flow 
and magnitude of migraticn.* Works 
particularly on Caribbean migration have 
focused on both the individual factors— 
lack of an economic opportanity struc- 
ture, population pressures, ard the like— 
and the structural relations Eetween the 
Caribbean region and tae United 
States. 

The magnitude of economic disparity 
between the primarily agricu tural socie- 
ties and postindustrial Amctica serves 
as a major impetus for mig-ation. The 
consequences of internaticnal migra- 
tion have been viewed in terns of social, 
cultural, and economic outcomes. 
Sending societies gain seasonel or longer- 
termemployment, remittance sent home, 
occupational outlets to utlize devel- 
oped skills, and population shifts, while 
host societies gain a flexibl=, inexpen- 
sive labor reserve. Other gams come in 
the form of cultural enricament and 
diversity, exchange of knovledge, and 
other social interchanges. ° 


8. Anthony Richmond and R_ Verma, “The 
Economic Adaptation of Immigsants: A New 
Theoretical Perspective,” Internaticial Migration 
Review, 12(1):3-33 (1978). 

9. Elsa Chaney, “The World Sconomy and 
Contemporary Migration,” Internetional Migra- 
tion Review, 13(2):204-12 (1979). 

10. Ibid. 


Obviously there are genuine concerns 
about the impacts of migration flows in 
terms of economic development in each 
country and the human capital impact 
on growth and decline of countries. Our 
focus is on the interface of the immi- 
grants’ experiences with elements of the 
host society. With concepts of assimi- 
lation,!! adjustment, acculturation,” 
and absorption,” researchers have tried 
to deal with an intricate process of 
interaction between new members and 
established residents. We will briefly 
outline a process in which the general 
incorporation of migrants into society 
occurs. 

Within the incorporation process, it 
is possible to distinguish three subpro- 
cesses.'* The first will be designated 
adaptation. This deals with the migrants’ 
adjustments of their behaviors. Entrance 
into a new society will require some 
socialization as to social relations, soci- 
etal roles, language, knowledge, and 
familiarity with institutions, norms, and 


i1. Milton Gordon, Assimilation in Ameri- 
can Life (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1965). 

12. R. Taft, From Stranger to Citizen (Lon- 
don: Tavistock, 1966). 

13. Stuart Eisenstadt, The Absorption of Immi- 
grants (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1966). 

14, Hans Van Amersfoort, Immigration and 
the Formation of Minority Groups (London: 
Cambridge University Press, 1982). 
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values. Previously settled migrants can 
serve as the socializing agents for more 
recent waves of fellow migrants. As the 
` contact with elements of the host society 
increases, the migrant makes some evalu- 
ations as to parameters of proper behavior. 
Finally, a preference for the aesthetic 
aspects of the host society—such as 
food, clothing, and music—reflects the 
individual’s process of adjusting to a 
new situation. It should be noted that 
adaptation is not a unilateral phenom- 
enon, as members of the host society 
serve as purveyors of expected norms, 
values, and societal roles. 

The second aspect of the incorpora- 
tion process can be described as integra- 
tion. This phase concentrates on the 
organizational growth within the immi- 
grant community. Collective entities serve 
as the vehicle for contact with institu- 
tions and informational networks and 
as a means of communication. These 
organizational structures provide a wide 
range of activities by means of which 
they transmit information within the 
migrant community and meet in-group 
needs. The concept of institutional com- 
pleteness includes the establishment of 
an immigrant’s jurisdiction within the 
community.” This organizational devel- 
opment serves to establish the presence 
of the migrant community with the host 
society and requires some societal 
response to it. For example, the ex- 
panding Hispanic and Caribbean commu- 
nities in New York City have placed 
great pressures on the New York public 
school system to adjust its educational 
programs and staffing.'® 


15. Roy Bryce-Laporte, “Black Immigrants,” 
in Through Different Eyes: Black and White 
Perspectives on American Race Relations, eds. 
Peter Rose, Stanley Rothman, and William Wilson 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1973). 

16. Douglas Gurak and Lloyd Rogler, “The 
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The final stage of incorporation into 
the host society can be designated as 
absorption. This phase concerns the 
participation on the part of the indi- 
vidual migrant and the degree of partici- 
pation of the group, as a whole, in terms 
of the larger society.” Absorption, or 
the extent of it, will be influenced by the 
characteristics of the migrants, their 
organizational development, and the 
content of their institutional-legal ar- 
rangements with the host society. For 
example, the influx of Haitian boat 
people can represent a situation in the 
midst of clarifying legal recognition of 
refugee status or not. Acceptance and/or 
limitation of participation will also affect 
the absorption process. 

We have briefly outlined a process 
that looks at the incorporation process 
as the result of individual adaptation, 
growth of collective status, and regular- 
izing societal relationships with respect 
to the host society. With the process 
outlined, we shall go on to discuss the 
status of Dominicans, West Indians, 
and Haitians in this process. 


THE DOMINICANS: MORE 
RECENT AND RAPID INFLUX 


As previously indicated, over two- 
fifths of all Caribbean emigrants since 
1970 have come to the United States. 
For immigrants from the Dominican 
Republic, the significant flow has oc- 
curred since the late 1960s. From 1972 
to 1981, a total of 153,612 Dominicans 
migrated to the United States, with the 
northeast region being the major point 
of destination. The combination of polit- 
ical turmoil following the decline of 


Hispanics,” New York Educational Quarterly, 
11(4):20-24 (Summer 1980). 

17. Van Amersfoort, Immigration and the 
Formation of Minority Groups. 
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Trujillo and economic oppcrtunities off 
the island is partially resporsible for the 
increase in out-migration. 

Works by Garrison and Weiss and by 
Graves and Graves outline a shain migra- 
tion to the United State , in which 
relatives are brought by already situated 
Kin The use of arrange] marriages 
(matrimonio de favor) facilitates the 
chain’s reuniting of family members. On 
other occasions, a passportis bought— 
actually, rented—in exchange for a tour- 
ist visa; it is later returned zo the seller 
for use by another buyer- This last 
pattern is common for Domirican perma- 
nent residents as they enccunter great 
difficulties in reuniting famly members 
who are not in preference categories or 
as long periods lapse before the reunifi- 
cation of immediate famizy members 
occurs. 

Almost three-fourths of Dominicans 
immigrate with entry documents and 84 
percent enter under the numerical limita- 
tions of preference categories Any discus- 
sion of Dominican migsation also 
includes the recognition əf undocu- 
mented immigrants, who haze been esti- 
mated to number 300,000,” or approxi- 
mately one-third of the Dominicans 
migrating to the United £tates since 
1970. The distinctive feamure of the 
Dominican communities im New York 

18. Vivian Garrison and Carol Weiss, “Domin- 
ican Family Networks and U.S. Immigration 
Policy: A Case Study,” Internatiozal Migration 
Review, 13(2):284-97 (1979); N.B. G-aves and J. D. 
Graves, “Adaptive Strategies in Jrban Migra- 
tion,” in Annual Review of Anthrc@ology, ed. B. 
Siegel (Stanford, CA: Stanford Urversity Press, 
1974). 

19. Garrison and Weiss, “Donznican Family 
Networks.” 

20. Antonio Ugalde, Frank Bear, and Gilberto 
Cardenas, “International Migrat-on from the 
Dominican Republic: Findings frcn a National 


Survey,” International Migration Review, 
13(2):235-54 (1979). 
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City, where there is a major concentra- 
tion of Dominicans, primarily on a 
Upper West Side and in the Washington 
Heights area of Manhattan,” is the 
presence of both documented and undoc- 
umented immigrants. i 

Once they have migrated to New 
York City, both documented and undoc- 
umented Dominicans are located over- 
whelmingly in manual-labor occupa- 
tions.” Occupational comparisons of 
undocumented and documented immi- 
grants reveal a good representation of 
both—11 percent and 22 percent, respec- 
tively, are professionals—in more presti- 
gious occupations as well as significant 
proportions working as operatives and 
craftsmen. Yet the noticeable labor mar- 
ket experiences of documented, as com- 
pared to undocumented, Dominicans lie 
in the penetration of the documented 
into the sales occupations and in the size 
of the firms in which they are found. 
Undocumented Dominicans are em- 
ployed in small manufacturing firms, 
working longer hours and earning 25 to 
35 percent less than their legal counter- 
parts. This pattern is more pronounced 
for undocumented females. In essence, 
undocumented Dominicans serve as a 
ready supply of workers in secondary 
labor markets, which comprise small, 
low-paying, non-unionized firms. Such 
a concentration strongly suggests an 
ethnically stratified cueing system, in 
which the available pool of labor is 
fitted into the labor force as openings 
occur. In addition, ethnic enterprises 
also serve as sponsors to supply ethnic- 
operated firms with a ready work 
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she incorporation of Domin- 

specially undocumented ones, 

labor market serves to augment 

pfit margins of employers who 

‘otherwise have to raise wages, 

ge working conditions, pursue fur- 

/mechanization, or relocate out of 
jregion.” 

Despite significant concentrations of 
Zeien in the manufacturing and 
ervice sectors, they represent literate, 

‘middle-class urbanites who migrate during 
/ their peak productive years. Studies by 

; Ugalde, Bean, and Cardenas and by 
Grassmuck substantiate the urban ori- 
gins of most immigrant Dominicans— 
75 to 85 percent—and education levels 
higher than their countrymen remaining 
on the island.” This dispels the image of 
rural, illiterate villagers pictured by 
Gonzalez and Hendricks.” Major rea- 
sons for migration are high rates of 
unemployment—reasons held by 30 per- 
cent—and search for better incomes— 
30 percent.” Individuals migrating for 
educational reasons generally come from 
higher social strata. Yet with major 
increases in Dominican migration, it is 
important to note return migration, 
which occurs at a rate of 39 percent. 
Approximately one-fifth of the immi- 
grants return due to adjustment prob- 
lems in the United States; one-fourth 
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return after completing studies; and 
one-tenth go back with saved money to 
start a business.” 

Organizationally, the Dominicans form 
recreational groups within a relatively 
homogeneous community.” In this way, 
the groups substitute for the extended 
kinship and compadrazgo systems found 
in the homeland. In addition, several 
cultural and civic associations maintain 
cultural ties to the homeland and facili- 
tate life in the host society. For example, 
in 1972 an umbrella organization, Con- 
cilio de organizaciones dominicanas, 
was formed to push for more rights for 
undocumented Dominicans.” These and 
more recent organizational activities ap- 
pear to take on the second stage of the 
integration process, in which Dominican 
organizations engage in more exchanges 
with institutions of the external com- 
munity. Dominicans have experienced 
the sense of collectivism and adaptive 
redefinition of temporary sojourners and 
have become a permanent residential 
community. 

Finally, instrumental organizations 
mobilize the community in areas where 
there are language barriers—partic- 
ularly the educational system—access to 
social welfare programs concerned with 
health, housing, and unemployment bene- 
fits, contact with the criminal justice 
system,” and interaction with the labor 
market. The growing permanent Domin- 
ican community is slowly penetrating 
major societal institutions, such as the 
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City University of New Yerk, and is 
ameliorating decisions, suca as inter- 
marriage and financial or household 
commitments, to progress sDwly in the 
integrative process. 


HAITIAN MIGRATION: REFUGEES 
OR NEW IMMIGRANS? 


The flow of Haitians to the United 
States has been more noticeable since 
the mid-seventies. For the period from 
1972 to 1982, approximately 38,000 Hai- 
tians were admitted.” They have aver- 
aged 6700 persons annually. The crux of 
Haitian migration has centered around 
the boat people’s efforts to survive the 
trip from the northwestern part of the 
island to the Bahamas, Bimiri, Cuba, or 
Florida; Miami and New Ycrk City are 
major ports of entry and cestination. 
The political rule of Duvali-r and eco- 
nomic disaster have served t motivate 
thousands of Haitians to risk a perilous 
venture to flee their island”? Famine, 
misery, and growing repressica are major 
factors. Haitians compare their situ- 
ation to refugees from Soutneast Asia, 
Eastern Europe, and Cuba. Case studies 
suggest that people fleeing Maiti under 
Duvalier’s rule would sell heir land, 
livestock, furniture, and the [ke to pay a 
boat owner $2200 for passaze out of a 
country where the annual per capita 
income is $220." 

The current immigration policy sees 
Haitians as economic imm@rants and 
not as political refugees. Continuing 
efforts to change their status have met 
with more camps in southerr Florida— 
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particularly Pompano Beach—and north- 
eastern Miami. Race has been inter- ! 
jected into this controversy by the sug- 
gestion of insensitivity to the “plight of 
poor and black immigrants.” Polit- 
ically, both interest and contact with 
political organizations in Haiti—for exam- 
ple, the National Democratic Progres- 
sive Party—serve to seek return migra- 
tion if political and economic conditions 
change on the island. 

The Haitian immigration experience 
introduces the racial, class, and ethnic- 
group status dynamics of adaptation 
and integration. Seen as an Afro-Ameri- 
can group, Haitians encounter language 
adjustments from their lingua franca of 
English-Creole-French. For young Hai- 
tians, this affects their educational ability; 
75 percent failed exams in high school" 
Recent studies of the Haitian commu- 
nity in New York City also portray a 
combination of documented and undoc- 
umented populations. It is estimated 
that two-thirds of the Haitian commu- 
nity are undocumented.” Geograph- 
ically, in New York City Haitian immi- 
grants are situated in Manhattan, 
Queens, and Brooklyn; within Brooklyn, 
communities are in Brownsville, Flat- 
bush, and Bedford-Stuyvesant.”*® 

The Haitian community represents a 
group tied together by their religious 
beliefs—both Catholicism and tradi- 
tional practices—as well as social clubs. 
A Haitian apostolate in Brooklyn has 
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-blished with specific parishes, 

priests, liturgists, and bible class 

ile, along with a Creole hymn- 

? Housing patterns reflect family 

jrks and informational networks 

cure housing. Recently, expression 

ne Haitian experience in the United 

tes has manifested itself through Cre- 

è political plays with black-mulatto 

hemes." Voluntary associations are 

organized by the socioeconomic status 

of the home village. The Haitian mi- 

; grants are a more rural, less educated, 

and’ less skilled population than the 
Dominicans.”! 

Other characteristics of the Haitian 
community include the youthfulness of 
the population and the proportion of 
immigrants who are female. Most of the 
immigrants are female. If the women are 
employed, they work as domestics. They 
enjoy better success in finding employ- 
ment than their male counterparts,” yet 
their wages are quite low. Job-search 
efforts are conducted through kinship 
and friendship networks. Despite 
greater labor force participation, cul- 
tural barriers for women—gender roles 
in the household, lack of freedom, in- 
laws’ expectations—limit their upward 
mobility.“ The primary motivation for 
women workers is upgrading the quality 
of life for the family and having eco- 
nomic independence. ` 

Despite limited systematic studies of 
the recent Haitian influx, it seems clear 
that Haitians have left their homeland 
due to the persistence of marked eco- 
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nomic decline in Haiti and a political 
regime there that left little opportunity 
for participation in any facet of sociceco- 
nomic or political life. They represent a 
group frustrated by a corrupt, mis- 
guided, incompetent, and stagnant polit- 
ical and economic system and leader- 
ship.“ Whether Haitians assume Elli- 
son’s trait of invisibility, their experience 
is that of a distinct cultural-linguistic 
group that contends with racism and 
ethnocentrism, while at the same time 
confronting an immigration policy that 
impedes legal entry into the United 
States. Recent Haitian emigrés enter 
New York City and Miami in the face of 
marked structural and attitudinal adver- 
sity. The process of incrementally incor- 
porating Haitians into U.S. society fails 
most in the first stage of the process. It is 
then that questions of basic adaptation 
to the immigrants’ newly acquired social 
status relative to that of other immi- 
grant and native groups in the United 
States, along with differences in language 
and customs, serve as primary prob- 
lems. Ambivalence and identity crisis 
sometimes accompany this adaptation 
process. 


WEST INDIAN IMMIGRANTS: 
SUCCESSFUL INTEGRATION? 


West Indian migration to the north- 
eastern region began at the turn of the 
nineteenth century. The bulk of those 
immigrants were from Jamaica, Trini- 
dad and Tobago, Guyana, and Bar- 
bados. A significant influx of West 
Indians came to New York City in the 
1960s and more noticeably in the 1970s. 
For example, between 1972 and 1982, 
approximately 175,000 Jamaicans, 
24,000 Barbadons, and 64,000 from 
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Trinidad and Tobago enteredsthe United 
States. 

For the most part, foci o1 the West 
Indian migration have cente-ed around 
the immigrants’ accomplishm=nts in bus- 
iness, the professions, and elucation.”* 
Of the 150,000 West Indians migrating 
from 1962 to 1971, 15 percent were 
classified as “professional, t-chnical or 
kindred workers.” Explarations for 
their relative successes compa: ed to other 
Caribbean migrants have come from 
two types of explanations. One 
approach emphasizes a dist-nctive cul- 
tural heritage that supports aard work, 
saving, and investment.“ I has been 
argued further that their sl ve experi- 
ence was not one of sustained “inferi- 
ority complex pressure” as vas that of 
blacks in the United States " Rather, it 
promoted initiative and self-confidence, 
with a strong emphasis on educational 
attainment. The other explanation treats 
West Indians as one of numerous waves 
of immigrants who see life irthe United 
States as better than in theirhomeland; 
independence, hard work, anc low-status 
jobs serve as ways to start ap the eco- 
nomic ladder.” 
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These explanations certainly raise the . 
issue of race and its role in the adap- 
tation process. West Indians live in the 
black areas of New York City, and their 
limited earnings go into start-up costs of ` 
enterprises such as grocery stores, tailor 
shops, and jewelry stores. They are more 
aggressive than American-born blacks 
in their choice of business and they 
compete against white businesses in the 
ghetto.” The presence of rotating credit 
associations provides West Indian access 
to capital to start up businesses, while 
black Americans have to deal with banks 
and other lending institutions.” 

Ironically, rotating credit associ- 
ations and entrepreneurship among West 
Indians have not had the same effect in 
Britain as in the United States "` One 
brief explanation lies in the recency of 
West Indian migration into Britain and 
the West Indians’ marked visibility as an 
immigrant community. The other rele- 
vant factor is the occupational back- 
ground of immigrants to Britain; they 
are skilled workers. 

The role of race and the barriers it 
presents in U.S. and British societies 
suggest that West Indians in the United 
States are viewed in the context of black 
America. In this manner, they can be 
seen in a favorable light and can boost 
their ethnic pride. Yet in Great Britain, 
their achievements are measured against 
those of the white majority. The invisi- 
bility thesis for West Indians provides a 
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basis for upward mobility and compari- 
son with black Americans’ status.” 

The type of immigrant experience 
that the West Indians have had has been 
a long-standing one in the United States. 
The West Indians’ cultural heritage 
works like a native society with black 
majorities and diverse occupational back- 
grounds accompanied by self-confi- 
dence and ambition to succeed. In this 
manner, immigrant status assists their 
adaptive process by comparing the status 
and conditions with those in the old 
country and by being willing to sacrifice 
to advance themselves. 

Despite the seemingly successful 
mobility of West Indian migrants, it has 
been noted that the income and socioeco- 
nomic gains of West Indians are lower 
than those of white ethnics.” Bryce- 
Laporte places West Indian adaptation 
in the context of expecting greater gains, 
given their ambition, Protestant ethic, 
and acculturation, but he points to the 
power of American racism.” Limited 
gains for West Indian migrants as well 
as other Caribbean groups are due to the 
economic development of capitalism in 
the 1970s and later. A fluctuating econ- 
omy, decline of older, industrial cities, 
and movement away from manufac- 
turing sectors have given the newer 
waves of migrants a less promising eco- 
nomic future. Structural conditions have 
changed particularly for Caribbean mi- 
grants moving to the already established 
destination points of the Northeast. 

One final matter relating to West 
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Indian migrants concerns a nonurban 
segment: migrant farm workers. For- 
eign workers have long been utilized to 
harvest crops in the United States. A 
study by Foner and Napoli of Jamaican 
contract workers in the Hudson valley 
region of New York State looks at the 
workers’ behavior and job motivation 
relative to American blacks. In this 
study, job efficiency, productivity, and 
off-field behavior—gambling, excessive 
drinking, and so forth—were examined. 
Jamaican workers had higher produc- 
tivity levels, particularly if the pay rate 
was based on piece work.” Part of the 
savings practice was due to contract 
stipulations of pay deducted and depos- 
ited in Jamaican bank accounts. The 
major factor accounting for different 
behavior was attributed to the perception 
among Jamaican workers of high wages 
to be earned in the United States relative 
to wages in Jamaica. They were more 
willing to endure the conditions of farm 
labor camps to try to save as much as 
possible. Work was part of a sojourner 
experience as a way to take advantage of 
mobility opportunities. Again, the per- 
spective of Jamaicans, in a rural, agri- 
cultural setting, serves as a key distinc- 
tion in the behavior and orientations in 
the U.S. labor market. This study rein- 
forces the industriousness and moti- 
vation behind mobility goals among 
Jamaicans that come from the immi- 
grant-group perspective. At the same 
time, the preference for foreign workers 
in labor-intensive jobs does serve to 
depress wages, allow poor working con- 
ditions, and curtail unionization in the 
agricultural sector. 
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CARIBBEAN MIGRANTS: 
LEVELS OF INCORPORATION 

The central thrust of this article has 
been to examine the incorporation pro- 
cess of Caribbean immigrants into the 
United States. We have tried to develop 
some conceptualization of the incor- 
poration process and have described 
three stages of the process: adaptation, 
integration, and absorption. This pro- 
cess was related to the patterns and 
experiences of Dominican, Haitian, and 
West Indian migrants. The adaptation 
behavior of these groups varies due to 
language, extent of undocumented migra- 
tion, socioeconomic characteristics of 
the migrants, and points of destination. 
Structurally, these Caribbean migrants 
serve as a significant labor supply to the 
service and manufacturing sectors of the 
Northeast; opportunities and condi- 
tions are viewed as better there than in 
the homeland. Return migration is evi- 
dent among the groups, especially 
among Dominicans; economic better- 
ment serves as the primary motivation 
to move. Structural and economic depen- 
dence of Caribbean nations on the United 
States make these migrants available 
and prime recruits for U.S. labor 
markets. 

Despite the economic link, Carib- 
bean migrants have been able to adapt 
through geographical concentration in 
the Northeast and Southeast; they are 
residentially proximate to U.S. racial or 
ethnic groups. West Indians and Haitians 
locate their residences in the black areas 
of cities, and Dominicans are proximate 
to other Hispanic groups, particularly 
Puerto Ricans. The theme of Ellison 
invisibility comes into play as upward 
mobility can be relative to racial or ethnic 
groups already established in the United 
States. At the same time, racial or cul- 
tural similarity does not dispel immigrant 
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status among Caribbeans, as indigenous 
organizations, cultural maintenance, and 
strong ties with the homeland such as 
family ties, return visits, and political 
developments remain. This aspect does 
suggest that the integrative stage for 
Caribbeans has been the formation of 
collectivities to make contact with major- 
ity institutions and to cope with life in 
the United States. The advocate role of 
communal organizations is mostly a 
recent development. In the case of Hai- 
tians, encountering the issues of legal 
status and seeking political refugee desig- 
nation serve as a necessary prerequisite 
to moving through the incorporation 
process. 

Movement through the incorpora- 
tion process has been a slow one for 
Caribbean migrants. Physical and cul- 
tural traits have separated them from 
other immigrants; yet similarities to 
black and Hispanic populations allow 
for some degree of invisibility. Clearly, a 
complete lack of differentiation between 
the behavior of migrants and that of 
so-called native populations with regard 
to major spheres of activity does not 
exist. Our current knowledge base, still 
limited, on Caribbean migrants suggests 
that very limited absorption—or some 
negative absorption, which is discrimi- 
nation—is still more the case. It might 
be expected that toward the end of the 
decade the transition of immigrant-group 
status to minority-group status will 
result. This transition would include 
Caribbeans as a collectivity, more 
second-generation members, persis- 
tence of ethnic identity, and objective 
disadvantages to being Dominican, Hai- 
tian, or West Indian. With these condi- 
tions, activity in the integration and 
absorption stages will increase, yet suc- 
cessful results with the U.S. host society 
are not that certain. 
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Cubans in the United States 
By LISANDRO PEREZ 


ABSTRACT: Although the bulk of the Cuban-origin population immi- 
grated within the past 25 years, the Cuban presence in this country has a 
long history. In the nineteenth century, important Cuban communities 
existed in Tampa, Key West, and New York. The post-1959 Cuban 
immigrants have concentrated in the Miami area. In comparison with 
other major U.S. Hispanic groups, the sociodemographic profile of the 
Cubans is fairly unique: a large proportion of middle-aged and elderly 
persons, a female majority, low fertility, and relatively high socioeconomic 
status. The latter has been explained by a combination of factors: (1) the 
socioeconomic selectivity of postrevolutionary Cuban emigration; (2) high 
rates of female labor force participation; and (3) the presence of a strong 
ethnic enclave. While strong forces have favored retention of Cuban 
cultural traits, there are intergenerational differences in the degree of 
acculturation to U.S. society. 


Lisandro Pérez is associate professor and. chair of the sociology and anthropology 
department at Florida International University. He emigrated from Cuba with his parents in 
1960. All of his postsecondary degrees are in sociology: a B.A. from the University of Miami 
in 1970 and M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from the University of Florida in 1972 and 1974. He 
joined Florida International University in August of 1985 after 11 years on the faculty at 
Louisiana State University. 
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CUBANS IN THE UNITED STATES 


T is estimated that close to | million 

residents of the United States are of 
Cuban origin. The last reliable count, 
taken by the U.S. Bureau of the Census 
in 1980, found a total of 803,226 persons 
who identified themselves as being of 
Cuban “origin or descent.”’ Shortly 
after the census, from April to Septem- 
ber of 1980, some 125,000 Cubans arrived 
through the Mariel boatlift. 

A sizable Cuban presence in this 
country is a relatively recent phenom- 
enon, a product of the revolution that 
transformed Cuban society after 1959. 
Prior to that year, not more than 70,000 
Cuban-born persons lived in the United 
States. The Cuban community here is 
therefore largely composed of immi- 
grants: close to 700,000 persons cur- 
rently living in the United States were 
born in Cuba, a figure equivalent to 
nearly three-fourths of the Cuban- 
origin population. 

Nevertheless, the volume of Cuban 
immigration during the last couple of 
decades should not lead to the percep- 
tion that the history of the Cuban pres- 
ence in the United States starts in 1959. 
That history, in fact, precedes the estab- 
lishment of the Cuban nation. 


THE CUBAN PRESENCE 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
PRIOR TO 1959 


Cuban immigration has always been 
linked to major political events and 
economic conditions on the island. Long 
before the U.S. intervention that in 1899 
ended Spanish rule on the island, the 
powerful northern neighbor exercised 
considerable influence in Cuba’s polit- 


1. U.S., Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census, 1980 Census of Population, 
General Population Characteristics: United States 
Summary (Washington, DC: Government Printing 
Office, 1983), p. 21. 
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ical and economic affairs, an inevitable 
corollary of a geographic reality. As that 
influence grew during the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, the United 
States increasingly became the principal 
destination of Cuba’s emigrants, many 
of whom were prominent figures in 
Cuba’s intellectual, political, and finan- 
cial circles.’ 

As can be observed in Table 1, the 
flow from Cuba was relatively small 
prior to 1885. In the five-year period 
after that date, however, the level of 
immigration more than tripled. It was in 
1886 that the first cigar factories opened 
near Tampa. After a decline from 1891 
to 1895, Cuban immigration reached 
new highs between 1896 and 1910, the 
period corresponding to the Spanish- 
Cuban-American war, the first U.S. 
administration of Cuba, the first Cuban 
government, and the second U.S. admin- 
istration of the island. It was a period 
characterized, successively, by strife and 
turmoil, direct U.S. influence, and polit- 
ical and economic instability and uncer- 
tainties. It was also during this period 
that the cigar making industry of Tampa 
was at its height, attracting a consider- 


2. The best sources on the establishment and 
sociopolitical life of nineteeth-century Cuban 
communities in the United States are: Jose Rivero 
Muiiiz, “Los cubanos de Tampa” [The Cubans of 
Tampa], Revista bimestre cubana, 74:5-140 (Jan.- 
June 1958); L. Glenn Westfall, “Don Vicente 
Martinez Ybor, the Man and His Empire: Develop- 
ment of the Clear Havana Industry in Cuba and 
Florida in the Nineteenth Century” (Ph.D. diss., 
University of Florida, 1977); Durward Long, “The 
Historical Beginnings of Ybor City and Modern 
Tampa,” Florida Historical Quarterly, 45(1):31- 
44 (July 1966); Louis A. Perez, Jr., “Cubans in 
Tampa: From Exiles to Immigrants, 1892-1901,” 
Florida Historical Quarterly, 57(2):129-40 (Oct. 
1978); Gerald E. Poyo, “Cuban Emigré Communi- 
ties in the United States and the Independence of 
their Homeland, 1852-1895” (Ph.D. diss., Univer- 
sity of Florida, 1983). 
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TABLE 1 
NUMBER OF CUBANS ADMITTED INTO THE UNITED STATES 


AS IMMIGRANTS, 1871-1958 





Fiscal Year Ending 30 June 


All years, 1871-1958 2 
1871-75 
1876-80 
1881-85 
1886-90 
1891-95 
1896-1900 
1901-05 
1906-10 
1911-15 
1916-20 
1921-25 
1926-30 
1931-35 
1936-40 
1941-45 
1946-50 
1951-55 
1956-58 


Number of Cuban Immigrants 





Annual Average 





21,505 2,517 
4,607 921 
3,614 723 
5,501 1,100 

16,027 3,205 
9,994 1,999 

15,559 3,112 

19,059 3,812 

21,100 4,220 

17,108 3,422 

10,728 2,146 
5,892 1,178 
9,716 1,943 
1,979 396 
2,143 429 
4,644 929 

10,807 2,161 

22,759 4,552 

40,267 13,422 


SOURCES: Compiled and computed from data in U.S., Bureau of Statistics, Immigration into 
the United States, Showing Number, Nationality, Sex, Age, Occupation, Destination, ete., from 
1820 to 1903 (Washington, DC: Department of the Treasury, n.d.), p. 4351; U.S., Congress, Senate, 
Reports of the Immigration Commission: Statistical Review of Immigration 1820-1910, 61st Cong., 
3d sess., document no. 756 (Washington, DC: Government Printing. Office, 1911), pp. 90-91; 
Commissioner-General of Immigration, Annual Report (Washington, DC: Government Office, 
annual eds. for each fiscal year from 1908 to 1932); U.S., Department of Justice, Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, “Annual Report,” mimeographed, annual eds. for each fiscal year from 
1942 to 1958. From 1871 to 1950, the figures are for admitted immigrant aliens of "Cuban race 
or people.” From 1951 to 1958 they refer to Cuban-born immigrant aliens. 


able number of cigar workers from the 
island. 

Cuban immigration remained fairly 
high in the years from 1911 to 1915, but 
decreased noticeably during the fol- 
lowing quinquennium. After 1918 and 
until the end of World War II, annual 
immigration from Cuba would not reach 
3000 again. This period corresponds to 
the decline of the Tampa cigar industry, 
the relatively high prosperity in Cuba 
during the 1920s, the Great Depression, 
which was the period of lowest immigra- 
tion, and World War II. The postwar 
period saw a resurgence of Cuban immi- 
gration, a trend that intensified in the 


mid- to late 1950s as many Cubans 
apparently fled the dictatorship of 
Fulgencio Batista. 

In summary, the Cuban presence in 
the United States has along history. The 
postrevolutionary exodus, while dif- 
fering in many ways from previous 
Cuban migrations to the United States, 
was nevertheless traveling a well-worn 
path, following what Poyo has called 
the “Cuban émigré tradition of moving 
north.”? 


3. Gerald E. Poyo, “Cuban Communities in 
the United States: Toward an Overview of the 19th 
Century Experience,” in Cubans in the United 
States, ed. M. Uriarte-Gaston and J. Cafias Mar- 
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REVOLUTION AND EMIGRATION 


The nature and scope of the changes 
instituted by the revolutionary govern- 
ment that rose to power in 1959 alien- 
ated a sizable proportion of the Cuban 
population, creating the conditions for 
an exodus that has spanned more than 
two decades. The emigration process 
has traditionally been viewed as a class 
phenomenon, involving a successive 
peeling-off, starting at the top, of the 
layers of the prerevolutionary class 
structure. 

While the socioeconomic selectivity 
of Cuban emigration has frequently 
been overstated, it is undoubtedly true 
that during the early 1960s Cuba’s upper 
socioeconomic sectors, those most likely 
to be alienated by Cuba’s swift transfor- 
mation into a socialist state, were over- 
represented in the exodus. It has been 
estimated that among Cubans arriving 
in this country from 1960 to 1962, up to 
37 percent of household heads were 
proprietors, managers, or professionals. 
In the 1953 Cuban census, less than 10 
percent of the labor force was classified 
in those categories. Among the 1960-62 
Cuban immigrants, 12.5 percent had 
completed four or more years of college, 
a level attained by scarcely 1 percent of 
the Cuban population as a whole in 
1953." 

By the early 1970s, the exodus of the 
upper sector was essentially complete, 
and the migration flow included progres- 
sively greater representation from some- 
what lower socioeconomic levels of Cuban 


tinez (Boston: Center for the Study of the Cuban 


Community, 1984), pp. 44-45. 

4. Richard R. Fagen, Richard A. Brody, and 
Thomas J. O'Leary, Cubans in Exile: Disaffection 
and the Revolution (Stanford, CA: Stanford 
University Press, 1968), p. 19, 
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society.” To some extent, the Mariel 
entrants of 1980 represented a visible 
culmination of that trend, although recent 
research has proved erroneous the initial 
perception that those entrants were dis- 
proportionately drawn from Cuba’s low- 
est socioeconomic sectors.° 


TRENDS IN CUBAN 
IMMIGRATION SINCE 1959 


Table 2 contains the annual figures 
on Cuban immigration from 1959 to 
1983. The data show a somewhat cycli- 
cal pattern that primarily reflects the 
availability of the means to leave Cuba. 
Until the missile crisis of October 
1962—and despite the severing of diplo- 
matic relations in January 1961—there 
was regular commercial air traffic 
between the United States and Cuba. 
During that period, some 200,000 per- 
sons left Cuba. The U.S. government 
facilitated their entry by granting them 
refugee status, allowing them to enter 
without the restrictions imposed on most 
other nationality groups. This favored 
treatment continued until after the termi- 
nation of the 1980 boatilift. 

The missile crisis ended all contact 
between the two countries, slowing down 
considerably the pace of Cuban immi- 
gration in 1964 and 1965. Persons leaving 
Cuba during those years were doing so 
clandestinely, often in small boats, or 


5. Alejandro Portes, Juan M. Clark, and 
Robert L. Bach, “The New Wave: A Statistical 
Profile of Recent Cuban Exiles to the U.S.,” 
Cuban Studies{ Estudios Cubanos, 7(1):16 (Jan. 
1977). 

6. Robert L. Bach, “The New Cuban Immi- 
grants: Their Background and Prospects,” 
Monthly Labor Review, 103(10):40 (Oct. 1980); 
Alejandro Portes, Juan M. Clark, and Robert D. 
Manning, “After Mariel: A Survey of the Resettle- 
ment Experiences of 1980 Cuban Refugees in 
Miami,” Cuban Studies] Estudios Cubanos, 
15(2):47 (Summer 1985). 
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through third countries, usually Spain 
or Mexico. In the fall of 1965, ina move 
that responded to internal pressures for 
emigration and that was to be repeated 
15 years later, the Cuban government 
opened a port and allowed persons from 
the United States to go to Cuba to pick 
up those relatives who wanted to leave 
the country. Some 5000 Cubans left 
from the port of Camarioca before the 
United States and Cuba halted the boat- 
lift and agreed to an orderly airlift. 

The airlift, also called the freedom 
flights, started in December 1965 and 
lasted until 1973. The twice-daily flights 
brought 260,500 persons during those 
years. The termination of the airlift 
brought another period, during the mid- 
to late 1970s, of relatively low migration 
from Cuba, as can be seen in Table 2. By 
1980, however, the pressures for emigra- 
tion once again caused the Cuban govern- 
ment to open a port for unrestricted 
emigration. The port was Mariel, giving 
the name to the boatlift that lasted for 
six months and that brought, ina manner 
uncontrolled by the United States, more 
than 125,000 Cubans. 

The end of the boatlift and the onset 
of restrictions on Cuban immigration 
have brought about the current lull in 
the exodus. We are now, therefore, in 
the remission phase of the historical 
cycle, but pressures for emigration still 
exist. Fidel Castro, in December 1980, 
said that “Mariel has not been resolved, 
it has simply been suspended.”” 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
CUBAN-ORIGIN POPULATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


The 1980 U.S. census produced an 
unprecedented data set on the popu- 
lation that identified itself as being of 


7. Fidel Castro, “Informe central al Segundo 
Congreso” [Report to the Second Congress], 
Bohemia, 72(52):66 (26 Dec. 1980). 


“Cuban origin or descent.” Although it 
does not include the Marie] entrants, 
who arrived after the date of the enumer- 
ation, that data set nevertheless repre- 
sents the first fairly comprehensive pic- 
ture of the characteristics of U.S. 
Cubans. 


Residence and geographic 
distribution 


The Cuban-origin population of the 
United States surpasses the total U.S. 
population, as well as every other major 
Hispanic group, in the proportion that 
resides in metropolitan areas. Slightly 
more than 97 percent of all U.S. Cubans 
live in standard metropolitan statistical 
areas. 

Not only are they likely to live in 
metropolitan areas, but they have also 
tended to concentrate in only afew U.S. 
urban areas. The Miami-Ft. Lauderdale 
region of southeast Florida accounts for 
slightly more than 52 percent of the 
entire Cuban-origin population of the 
United States. Two other fairly large 
concentrations of Cubans are found in 
Greater New York and Greater Los 
Angeles. Altogether, those three metro- 
politan centers contain more than three- 
fourths of the Cuban-origin population. 

Over the past decade, the trend has 
been toward a greater concentration of 
Cubans in the South Florida area. This 
contrasts with the situation among Mex- 
icans and Puerto Ricans, who from 1970 
to 1980 exhibited a tendency to disperse 


8. Unless otherwise noted, all of the data 
from the 1980 U.S. census used in this section were 
compiled from the following sources: U.S., Depart- , 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1980 
Census of Population, General Population Charac- 
teristics, United States Summary (Washington, 
DC: Government Printing Office, 1983); idem, 
1980 Census of Population, General Social and 
Economic Characteristics, United States Sum- 
mary (Washington, DC: Government Printing 
Office, 1983). 
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TABLE2 
CUBANS ARRIVING IN THE UNITED STATES, 1959-83 
Year Number 
1959 (1 January-30 June) 26,527 
Year ending 30 June 
1960 60,224 
1961 49,961 
1962 78,611 
1963 42,929 
1964 15,616 
1965 16,447 
1966 46,688 
1967 52,147 
1968 55,945 
1969 52,625 
1970 49,545 
1971 50,001 
1972 23,977 
1973 12,579 
1974 13,670 
1975 8,488 
1976 4,515 
Year ending 30 September 
1977 4,548 
1978 4,108 
1979 2,644 
1980 122,061 
1981 4,966 
1982 2,805 
1983 3,446 
Total, 1 January 1959- 
30 September 1983 805,073 








SOURCES: U.S., Department of Justice, Immigration and Naturalization Service, “Cubans Ar- 
rived in the United States, by Class of Admission: January 1, 1959-September 30, 1980," mimeo- 
graphed, Oct. 1980; idem, personal communication, 11 Mar. 1981; idem, “Annual Report,” issues 


corresponding to the years 1981, 1982, and 1983. 


from their traditional areas of concen- 
tration within the United States. 

The concentration in Florida was 
noted as early as 1972 by Prohias and 
Casal when they cited evidence that, 
despite the initial dispersion brought 
about by the Cuban Refugee Resettle- 
ment Program, a “trickle-back” to 
Miami was taking place.’ With the pur- 
pose of easing the pressure of Cuban 
immigration on Miami, the program 

9. Rafael J. Prohias and Lourdes Casal, 


“The Cuban Minority in the U.S.: Preliminary, 


Report on Need Identification and Program Eval- 
uation,” mimeographed (Boca Raton: Florida 
Atlantic University, 1973), p. 110. 


scattered some 300,000 Cubans through- 
out the United States in the period from 
1961 to 1978. The bulk of the resettle- 
ments took place during the early years 
of the airlift in the 1960s. The 1980 
data show that the communities that 
received large numbers of resettled 
Cubans are precisely the communities 
that have recently been losing a large 
number of Cubans to Florida. 


Age and sex composition 


The Cuban-origin population of the 
United States exhibits two demographic 
- 10. Cuban Refugee Program, “Fact Sheet,” 
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characteristics not usually found in 
groups of recent immigrants: (1) a high 
proportion of elderly persons; and (2) a 
numerical predominance of females. 

Table 3 shows the somewhat distinc- 
tive nature of the age and sex compo- 
sition of the Cuban-origin population. 
In comparison with the total U.S., Mexi- 
can, and Puerto Rican populations, the 
Cubans exhibit the highest proportions 
of both the elderly and middle-aged and 
the lowest proportion of children. 

Typical of relatively old populations, 
the sex ratio—the number of males per 
100 females—for the Cubans is the 
lowest of all the sex ratios for popu- 
lations in Table 3. The elderly, however, 
are not totally responsible for the low 
sex ratio. As can also be observed in the 
table, Cubans between 25 and 39 years 
of age exhibit an inordinately low sex 
ratio. 

These age and sex characteristics are 
understandable only in the context of 
the conditions of Cuban emigration. 
Except for the periods of open emi- 
gration during the boatlifts, the Cuban 
government has largely prohibited the 
emigration of males of military age. This 
restriction had a special impact on the 
profile of the airlift arrivals. It caused 
the underrepresentation and low sex ratio 
of the cohort that in 1980 was 25 to 39 
years of age. In contrast, persons over 30 
years old were overrepresented in the 
immigration of the 1960s and 1970s, 
resulting in the current abundance of 
persons over 40 years of age. The elderly 
in particular were probably the age 
group most alienated by the sweeping 
changes introduced by the Cuban revolu- 
tion. Because this age group was a 
largely dependent population, the 
Cuban government favored its depar- 





mimeographed (Miami, FL: Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, 1978), p. 1. 


ture, especially during the airlift. 

The low proportion of children is the 
result of very low levels of fertility, as is 
evident in the last row of Table 3. This 
low level of reproduction is consistent 
with the value placed by Cuban immi- 
grants on upward social mobility. 


Household characteristics 


The most salient household charac- 
teristic of the Cuban population of the 
United States is the importance of the: 
three-generation family. A relatively 
large proportion of the many elderly 
immigrants live with their children, as is 
apparent from the figures in Table 4. In 
comparison with the other populations, 
a much larger proportion of the Cuban 
elderly was classified as “other relatives” 
of the household head. Furthermore, 
older Cubans are least likely to establish 
households on their own or to be inmates 
of institutions, including nursing 
homes. 


Educational characteristics 


Cubans tend to exhibit a certain 
polarization in their educational charac- 
teristics, with relatively high propor- 
tions at each end of the range of educa- 
tional attainment. The percentage that 
have completed four or more years of 
college is the same as the corresponding 
figure for the total U.S. population and 
well above other Hispanic groups. On 
the other hand, the percentage of all 
adult Cubans with only eight years or 
less of schooling is well above the U.S. 
figure and comparable to the levels of 
the Mexican and Puerto Rican pop- 
ulations. The traditional socioeconomic 
selectivity of Cuban emigration, com- 
bined with the high proportion of young 
Cubans that have attended universities 
in this country, has produced a fairly 
high proportion of college graduates. A 
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TABLE 3 
SELECTED DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CUBAN, 
MEXICAN, PUERTO RICAN, AND TOTAL U.S. POPULATIONS, 1980 











Characteristics Cuban Mexican Puerto Rican Total U.S. 

Median age (years) 37.7 21.9 22.3 30.0 

Percentage under 15 years 16.1 34.5 33.7 22.6 
of age 

‘Percentage 40-59 years of age 30.0 14.4 15.6 20.4 

Percentage 65 years of age 12.1 4.2 4.9 11.3 
and over 

Sex ratio* 90.8 103.4 95.2 94.5 

Sex ratio* of the population 82.3 106.4 89.3 97.8 
25-39 years of age 

Number of children ever born 2,033 3,646 3,202 2,639° 


to every 1000 women 
35-44 years of age 





SOURCES: Compiled and computed from data in U.S., Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, 7980 Census of Population, General Population Characteristics, United States Summary 
(Washington, DC: Government Printing Office, 1983), p. 51; and idem, 7980 Census of Popula- 
tion, General Social and Economic Characteristics, United States Summary (Washington, DC: 
Government Printing Office, 1983), p. 163. 

*Number of males per 100 females. 

tThe figure for the total white metropolitan population of the United States was 2465. 


TABLE 4 
HOUSEHOLD RELATIONSHIP OF PERSONS 65 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER IN THE 
CUBAN, MEXICAN, PUERTO RICAN, AND TOTAL U.S. POPULATIONS, 1980 (Percentage) 


Persons 65 and Over 





Classified as: Cuban Mexican Puerto Rican Total U.S, 
Householders* 48.4 60.4 59.1 63.1 
“Other relatives” of the 30.7 16.7 20.2 8.9 


householder? 

Residents of group quarters, 
including inmates of 1.3 3.5 28 59 
institutions 





SOURCES: Compiled and computed from data: in Bureau of the Census, 7980 Census of Popula- 
tion, General Population Characteristics, p. 51. 

*Term first used in the 1980 census as the egalitarian replacement for the previously used “head of 
household.” 

tOther relatives, besides spouse, of the householder. 


population with a sizable number of ECONOMIC ADJUSTMENT 
older persons—especially if they are 
migrants from a developing country— There is a widespread perception that 


can also be expected to have many Cubans are one of the most econom- 
persons who did not attend school ically successful U.S. immigrant groups. 
beyond the elementary grades. While it has been greatly exaggerated, 
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the Cuban success story has some basis 
in fact. In Table 5, the median family 
income of Cubans is compared with the 
income of all U.S. and Spanish-origin 
families. The figure for Cubans is closer 
to that of all U.S. families than it is to 
the family income of all Hispanic families. 
This same relative standing is found 
with the other measures of income listed 
in the table. 

Largely because of its theoretical 
implications for the study of immigrant 
adjustment, there has been considerable 
research into the determinants of the 
Cubans’ relative economic success. The 
issue has been explored at three ana- 
lytical levels: individual, family, and 
community. 

The literature on the economic adjust- 
ment of Cubans has traditionally favored 
individual-level explanations. Based on 
human-capital theory or on status- 
attainment models, this perspective 
emphasizes the socioeconomic selec- 
tivity of Cuban emigration. The migra- 
tion flow from the island, because it 
originated with a process of socialist 
transformation, has been dispropor- 
tionately composed of individuals who 
possess a complex of skills, aspirations, 
and experiences that has given them a 
relative advantage over most other U.S. 
immigrant groups in the process of 
economic adjustment.” 


11. For examples of this approach, see George 
J. Borjas, “The Earnings of Male Hispanic Immi- 
grants in the United States,” Industrial and Labor 
Relations Review, 35(3):343-53 (Apr. 1982); 
Morris J. Newman, “A Profile of Hispanics in the 
U.S. Work Force,” Monthly Labor Review, 
101(12):3-14 (Dec. 1978); Alejandro Portes, “Dilem- 
mas of a Golden Exile: Integration of Cuban 
Refugee Families in Milwaukee,” American Socio- 
logical Review, 34:505-18 (Aug. 1969); Eleanor 
Meyer Rogg, The Assimilation of Cuban Exiles: 
The Role of Community and Class (New York: 
Aberdeen Press, 1974). 


Support for a family-level approach 
to the study of economic adjustment 
can be found in the data presented in 
Table 6. They show that the relatively 
high family income of Cubans is not 
primarily the result of high individual 
income, but of a comparatively large 
number of workers per family. When 
figures on personal income are examined 
(first row of the table), the income of 
Cubans is much closer to that of the 
Spanish-origin population than to that 
of the total U.S. population. The rela- 
tive success of Cubans is also not appar- 
ent among families with only one worker. 
The key lies in the high proportion of 
Cuban families with two or more work- 
ers. Women apparently play a crucial 
role in raising family income: their labor 
force participation rate, as shown in 
Table 6, is even higher than the rate for 
the adult female population of the United 
States. 

A community-level approach to the 
study of Cuban economic adjustment 
has been developed in recent years by 
Alejandro Portes and his associates.” 
Survey data comparing Mexican and 
Cuban immigrants showed that differ- 
ences between the two groups could 
only be explained by the presence of a 
true ethnic enclave among Cubans. In 
contrast to Mexican immigrants, who 

12, Alejandro Portes and Robert L. Bach, 
“Immigrant Earnings: Cuban and Mexican Immi- 
grants in the United States,” International Migra- 
tion Review, 14:315-41; Alejandro Portes and 
Robert L. Bach, Latin Journey: Cuban and Mexi- 
can Immigrants in the United States (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1985); Kenneth L. 
Wilson and Alejandro Portes, “Immigrant En- 
claves: An Analysis of the Labor Market Experi- 
ences of Cubans in Miami,” American Journal of 
Sociology, 86:295-319 (Sept. 1980); Kenneth L. 
Wilson and W. Allen Martin, “Ethnic Enclaves: A 
Comparison of the Cuban and Black Economies 


in Miami,” American Journal of Sociology, 
88:135-60 (July 1982). 
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TABLE 5 
INCOME CHARACTERISTICS OF CUBAN, SPANISH-ORIGIN, 
AND U.S. FAMILIES, 1979 











Spanish- 
Cuban origin U.S. 

Median family income $18,245 $14,712 $19,917 
Percentage of all families below 11.7 21.3 9.6 

the poverty level 
Percentage of all families above 83.8 71.7 86.6 

125 percent of the poverty level 
Percentage of all families with annual 5.2 2.3 5.6 


incomes of $50,000 and above 





SOURCE: Compiled and computed from data in Bureau of the Census, 1980 Census of Population, 
General Social and Economic Characteristics, pp. 167-68. 


TABLE 6 
INCOME AND EMPLOYMENT-RELATED CHARACTERISTICS OF 
INDIVIDUALS AND FAMILIES IN THE CUBAN, SPANISH-ORIGIN, AND 
TOTAL U.S. POPULATIONS, 1980 





Characteristic 


Median income of males 15 years of age 
and above employed full-time 
year-round 

Median income of families with 
only one worker 

Percentage of all famities with 
two workers 

Percentage of alt families with 
three or more workers 

Percentage of all females 16 years of 
age and above in the labor force 


Spanish- 

Cuban origin Total U.S. 
$14,168 $12,970 $17,363 
$12,629 $11,153 $16,181 

42.5 38.5 41.7 

186 13.9 12.5 

55.4 49.3 49.9 


SOURCE: Compiled and computed from data in Bureau of the Census, 1980 Census of Population, 
General Social and Economic Characteristics, p. 167. 


must join the open labor market in 
peripheral sectors of the economy 
throughout the country, recent Cuban 
immigrants enter the U. S. market pri- 
marily through the large number of 
enterprises in South Florida that are 
owned and operated by other Cubans 
who arrived earlier. The enclave insu- 
lates the immigrant from the usual pro- 
cesses of the segmented labor market, 
providing informal networks of support 
that facilitate the learning of new skills 


and the overall process of economic 
adjustment. 

The three analytical levels in the 
study of Cuban economic adjustment 
are clearly complementary and together 
they provide a comprehensive frame- 
work for an understanding of the relative 
success of that adjustment. Much 
research remains to be done on the 


‘interrelationships between the three, es- 


pecially in clarifying the importance of 
the socioeconomic selectivity of the 
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emigration in creating the enclave, as 
well as the role of the enclave in facil- 
itating female labor force participation. 


ACCULTURATION 
AND ASSIMILATION 


There is every indication that among 
U.S. Cubans there is a high degree of 
retention of the culture of their home 
country. Rogg and Cooney, for exam- 
ple, found that while some acculturation 
has taken place, the bulk of their respon- 
dents could still be categorized as “mostly 
Cuban” on a scale of cultural assimi- 
lation.” They also found that a majority 
were “below average” in their ability to 
speak English, a finding supported by a 
later survey that found that most Cubans 
use only Spanish at home and in many 
of their daily activities.“ 

The retention of Cuban cultural pat- 
terns is not surprising. The over- 
whelming majority of U.S. Cubans are 
immigrants, with an overrepresentation 
of the middle-aged and elderly. The 
creation of an institutionally complete 
enclave in South Florida has also no 
doubt served to retard the processes of 
acculturation and assimilation. Another 
factor, especially important in the early 
stages of the exodus, is the perception 
many Cubans have of themselves as 
reluctant migrants, compelled to leave 
their country, but with the expectation 
of returning and consequently with little 
desire or motivation to assimilate into 
this society. It is also important to keep 


13. Eleanor Meyer Rogg and Rosemary 
Santana Cooney, Adaptation and Adjustment of 
Cubans: West New York, New Jersey (New York: 
Fordham University Hispanic Research Center, 
1980), p. 49. 

14, Ibid.; Guarione M. Diaz, ed., “Evaluation 
and Identification of Policy Issues in the Cuban 
Community,” mimeographed (Miami, FL: Cuban 
National Planning Council, 1980), pp. 48-50. 
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in mind that there have been periodic 
waves of massive arrivals from Cuba, 
the largest and most recent being the 
Mariel boatlift. The new arrivals are 
fresh from the culture of origin and 
undoubtedly serve to renew and rein- 
force that culture in the immigrant 
community. 

Despite these strong forces favoring 
cultural retention, it is unlikely that the 
Cuban community in the United States 
will escape the usual intergenerational 
shift toward greater acculturation and 
assimilation. English is probably the 
principal language among Cubans who 
have lived all or most of their lives in the 
United States. There is also evidence 
that among younger Cubans the inci- 
dence of exogamy is relatively high." 


CONCLUSION 


Based on what has been presented, 
the following are the trends that are 
likely to have far-reaching implications 
for the future development of the Cuban 
community in the United States. In the 
next two to three decades the large 
cohort that is now middle-aged will 
swell the ranks of the elderly. If history 
is any guide, there is a strong likelihood 
that there will be a renewal of Cuban 
immigration on a large scale. Although 
ethnic enclaves eventually disappear, 
the Cuban enclave in Miami has not yet 
peaked, and the continuing concen- 
tration of Cubans there ensures its vi- 


15. Joseph P. Fitzpatrick and Douglas T. 
Gurak, Hispanic Intermarriage in New York City: 
1975 (New York: Fordham University Hispanic 
Research Center, 1979), p. 25; Thomas D. Boswell 
and James R. Curtis, The Cuban-American Expe- 
rience: Culture, Images and Perspectives (Totowa, 
NJ: Rowman & Allanheld, 1983), p. 183. High 
rates of exogamy may also be partly attributed to 
the extraordinarily low sex ratio in the cohort that 
in the 1970s was in the prime marriage ages. 
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ability during the foreseeable future. economic adjustment and the rate of 
Finally, the enclave will play an even acculturation among new arrivals. 
greater role than in the past in the 
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Coping with America: Refugees from 
Vietnam, Cambodia,and Laos 
in the 1970s and 1980s 


By GAIL P. KELLY 


ABSTRACT: This article focuses on the refugees from former French 
Indochina—who they are, where they have resettled in the United States, 
and their integration into the American work force. Most of the data 
reported here are on the Vietnamese, who are by far the largest number of 
refugees from Indochina in the United States. Vietnamese entering the 
country were, for the most part, well educated, young, and accompanied by 
their families. Initially they were scattered through the country by U.S. 
voluntary agencies that took responsibility for resettlement. Since initial 
resettlement, there has been considerable secondary migration within the 
United States that has resulted in the formation of refugee communities. In 
the United States, Vietnamese have experienced considerable occupational 
and social downward mobility. They have entered the American work 
force at rates comparable to native-born Americans. However, they have 
taken jobs that pay at best the minimum wage, and, while employment 
rates are high, they remain dependent on the American welfare system for 
survival. 


Gail P. Kelly is professor of educational administration, organization, and policy at the 
State University of New York, Buffalo. Dr. Kelly received her A.B. from the University of 
Chicago, her M.S. Ed. from Indiana University, and her Ph.D. from the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison. She began research on the Vietnamese refugees in 1975, when Saigon 

Zell and the first wave of immigrants arrived in the United States. She conducted fieldwork at 
Fort Indian Town Gap, Pennsylvania, that resulted in her book, From Vietnam to America: 
A Chronicle of the Vietnamese Immigration to the United States (1977). 
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N April 1975, the United States- 
backed government of South Viet- 
nam collapsed. In that year, approxi- 
mately 130,000 refugees from Vietnam 
and, to a lesser extent, Cambodia and 
Laos, found their way to the United 
States. By March 1980, 350,000 Viet- 
namese—a number of whom were ethnic 
Chinese—35,000 Laos, 30,000 Lao 
minorities, including the Hmong, and 
20,000 Cambodians gained entry to the 
United States. In late 1981 the number 
of refugees from these three countries, 
which had comprised former French 
Indochina, reached 560,333.’ After 1981 
the refugee flow into the United States 
slowed considerably as the U.S. govern- 
ment restricted entry to those whose 
next of kin were already in the country. 
The refugees from Vietnam, Laos, 
and Cambodia came in three waves.” 
Those who arrived in 1975 were part of 
an American-sponsored evacuation and 
came from their home country directly 
to refugee camps on the U.S. mainland. 
This first wave was predominantly Viet- 
namese. Between 1975 and 1977 approxi- 
mately 1800 additional refugees arrived 
per month. This second wave consisted 
of boat people and overland refugees 
who spent considerable and often har- 


1. For statistics on the refugees, see Gail P. 
Kelly, From Vietnam to America: A Chronicle of 
the Vietnamese Immigration to the United States 
(Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1977), chap. 2; 
Wever Gim and Tybel Litwin, Indochinese Refu- 
gees in America: Profiles of Five Communities— 
A Case Study (Washington, DC: Department of 
State, 1980), p. 3; U.S., General Accounting 
Office, Greater Emphasis on Early Employment 
and Better Monitoring Needed in Indochinese 
Refugee Resettlement Program (Washington, DC: 
General Accounting Office, 1983), p. I. 

2. For a description of the three waves, see 
Scott C.S. Stone and John E. McGowan, Wrap- 
ped in the Wind's Shawl: Refugees in Southeast 
Asia and the Western World (San Rafael, CA: 
Presidio Press, 1980). 
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rowing time in refugee camps in Thai- 
land, Malaysia, Singapore, Hong Kong, 
and other parts of Southeast Asia. They 
were not part of a U.S. evacuation; 
rather they left, in the case of the 
Vietnamese, out of opposition to the 
new government’s economic and rural 
resettlement programs. The third wave 
of refugees began in 1978 and was 
marked by the expulsion of ethnic Chi- 
nese from Vietnam. Between 1975 and 
1980, Cambodians, Laos, and Lao ‘mi- 
norities came to the United States. The 
Cambodian refugees were a result of 
that country’s disastrous civil war and 
famine as well as the Vietnamese occu- 
pation. Lao minorities sought refuge in 
the United States as the new Lao govern- 
ment sought to consolidate its control 
over ethnic minorities who had fought 
earlier for the U.S. Central Intelligence 
Agency. All together the United States 
admitted only a fraction of the refugees 
from war and famine in Vietnam, Laos, 
and Cambodia. Close to 1 million refugees 
remain in camps throughout Southeast 
Asia.’ 

This article focuses on the refugees 
who entered the United States as a result 
of American involvement in the war in 
Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam. For the 
most part, the emphasis is on the Viet- 
namese, although some reference is made 
to other refugees the U.S. government 
calls Indochinese. I will begin by sur- 
veying the policy that framed which 
refugees could enter the United States at 
which time. I will then describe the 
social and economic background of the 
refugee population that reached the 
United States. Finally, I will discuss 
refugee resettlement patterns, the refu- 


3. Ibid.; see also Tricia Knoll, Becoming 
Americans: Asian Sojourners, Immigrants and 
Refugees in the Western United States (Portland, 
OR: Coast to Coast Books, 1982). 
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gees’ economic status in the United 
States, and their adjustment to Ameri- 
can society. 

The analysis that follows is based on 
fragmentary data. The U.S. government 
has consistently tried to make refugees 
from Vietnam a nonissue. This has been 
the case especially in the recession that 
swelled American unemployment in the 
late 1970s and the 1980s. The Indochina 
Refugee Task Force and the Inter- 
agency Task Force, which superin- 
tended initial resettlement efforts and 
refugee assistance programs, went out 
of existence with the Reagan adminis- 
tration. As the federal government sought 
to get itself out of the refugee business, 
statistics on family income, on resi- 
dence, and on welfare services for the 
United States as a whole became scarce. 
Several states have kept statistics, but 
not on acontinuous basis since 1980. As 
a result, any discussion of the adjust- 
ment of Vietnamese or other refugees to 
this country necessarily is based on 
individual community and state report- 
age, which is less than comprehensive. 


U.S. POLICY 


Since World War II, there has been 
no single policy guiding the entry of 
refugees into the United States; rather, 
policy toward their admission and reset- 
tlement has been ad hoc. Little regu- 
larity exists in policies and practices in 
regard to the Hungarians of the 1950s, 
the Cubans of the 1960s, or the Vietnam- 
ese and other nationalities from former 
French Indochina of the 1970s and 
1980s." 


4. For anexcellent overview of U.S. immigra- 
tion policy, see Charlotte J. Moore, Review of 
U.S. Refugee Resettlement Programs and Poli- 
cies: A Report Prepared at the Request of Senator 
Edward M. Kennedy, Chair, Committee on the 
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The Vietnamese who arrived in the 
United States before 1980 were ad- 
mitted as parolees. While they could 
work in the country, they and their 
children were ineligible for American 
citizenship until such time as they could 
obtain entry as resident aliens. Resident- 
alien status was conferred to a limited 
number of individuals yearly, based on 
their skill levels and occupations. Most 
Vietnamese, given their occupational 
backgrounds, would in all likelihood, 
under normal conditions, have been 
denied entry. 

Between 1975 and 1979 the U.S. 
attorney general issued 10 separate 
authorizations allowing Vietnamese 
admission to the United States as parol- 
ees. Initially, these authorizations for 
Vietnamese to enter gave priority to 
dependents and relations of American 
citizens or resident aliens already in the 
country, followed by employees of Amer- 
ican government and private businesses. 
Of lowest priority were individuals 
fleeing a Communist government or 
civil war. In 1976 and 1977 the United 
States denied entry to individuals from 
Vietnam except for the purposes of 
family reunification. After 1978 the 
government offered parolee status to 
Hmong, Laos, and Cambodians who 
had been employees of the U.S. govern- 
ment; in some cases, as with the boat 


Judiciary United States Senate by the Congres- 
sional Research Service, Library of Congress 
(Washington, DC: Government Printing Office, 
1980), esp. app. 2. f 

5. See U.S., Senate, Subcommittee to Investi- 
gate Problems Connected with Refugees and 
Escapees, Indochina Evacuation and Refugee 
Problems, pt. 2, The Evacuation, 94th Cong., Ist 
sess., 15, 25, and 30 Apr. 1975, p. 71; ibid., pt. 4, 
Staff Reports Prepared for the Use of the Subcom- 
mittee, 94th Cong., Ist sess., 9 June and 8 July 
1972, p. 2. 
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yeople, the criteria shifted to give pri- 
arity to individuals persecuted by a 
Communist government.® Before 1980 
ill entering the United States were parol- 
ses. In 1980 the Refugee Act gave the 
-efugees resident-alien status.’ 


BACKGROUND CHARACTERISTICS 


The refugee population that came to 
the United States did not represent a 
cross section of Vietnamese, Lao, or 
Cambodian society. First-wave Viet- 
namese arriving in 1975 were well edu- 
cated, not only by Vietnamese stan- 
dards, but by American standards as 
well. How well educated these first-wave 
Vietnamese were becomes apparent when 
one considers that in Vietnam less than 
[6 percent of the population attended 
secondary school and less than I percent 
continued on to university. In contrast, 
38 percent of the refugees had com- 
pleted secondary school and an addi- 
tional 20 percent had university training.* 
The Vietnamese in the second and third 
waves looked very much like their first- 
wave counterparts. Second- and third- 
wave refugees, however, were not all 


6. See Michael J. de Sherbinin and Carol 
Weeg, eds., 1980 World Refugee Survey (New 
York: U.S. Committee for Refugees, 1980), esp. 
pp. 12-18; Moore, Review of U.S. Refugee Reset- 
tlement Programs; Gim and Litwin, Indochinese 
Refugees in America; Astri Suhrke, “Indochinese 
Refugees and American Policy,” World Today, 
32(2):54-62 (Feb. 1981). 

7. Gim and Litwin, Indochinese Refugees in 
America; Moore, Review of U.S. Refugee Reset- 
tlement Programs. 

8. See Kelly, From Vietnam to America, 
chap. 2; William Liu, Maryanne Lamanna, and 
Alice Murata, Transition to Nowhere: Vietnamese 
Refugees in America (Nashville; TN: Charter 
House, 1979), pp. 43-63; P. D. Starr and A. E. 
Roberts, “Community Structure and Vietnamese 
Refugee Adaptation: The Significance of Con- 
text,” International Migration Review, 16(3):595- 
618 (1982). 
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Vietnamese; a large proportion were 
Laos, Cambodians, and ethnic minor- 
ities from Laos and tended to be less well 
educated than the Vietnamese. The 
20,000 or so Hmong who arrived in the 
late 1970s were, for the most part, 
illiterate. 

Vietnamese refugees, including those 
who came in the second and third waves, 
tended to be Catholic. Despite the fact 
that less than 20 percent of Vietnam’s 
population professed Catholicism, close 
to 40 percent of all first-wave Viet- 
namese were Catholic. 

Many Vietnamese refugees were 
second-time migrants. In the interviews 
I conducted in Fort Indian Town Gap, 
one of the four refugee holding centers 
used in 1975, many reported having been 
born in North Vietnam and migrated 
south at the end of the first Vietnamese 
war, which the French fought in an effort 
to hold on to the former colony. These 
individuals had resettled in 1954 in South 
Vietnam in parishes, and these parishes, 
with their priests, once again migrated 
in 1975. 

Second- and third-wave non-Viet- 
namese refugees tended to be first-time 
migrants. In addition, most were not 
Catholic. The Hmong were animists 
whose religious practices were vested in 
clan shamans.” 


9. Kelly, From Vietnam to America, chap. 2; 
see also John Pilger, The Last Day (New York: 
Random House, 1976); Le-The-Que, A. Terry 
Rambo, and Gary D. Murfin, “Why They Fled: 
Refugee Movement during the Spring 1975 Com- 
munist Offensive in South Vietnam,” Asian Sur- 
vey, 16(9):855-63 (Sept. 1976). 

10. My statistics on the Hmong are based on 
the following sources: Knoll, Becoming Ameri- 
cans, chaps. 7-9; Gertrude Roth Li, The State of 
Hmong Resettlement and Possible Approaches to 
Solve Some of Its Problems, ED 219 471 (Nyack, 
NY: World Relief, 1981); Gim and Litwin, Indochi- 
nese Refugees in America; William H. Meredith 
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The first-wave Vietnamese were not 
only relatively well educated and 
second-time migrants. Among them were 
Vietnam’s technical, managerial, and 
military elite: 7.2 percent were doctors, 
nurses, or dentists; 24 percent were 
lawyers, technicians, managers, or uni- 
versity teachers. Of the remainder, 11.7 
percent were clerical or sales workers; 
7.6 percent were employed in service 
industries; 4.9 percent were farmers or 
engaged in fishing; and 10.7 percent 
were skilled tradesmen or construction 
workers.'! While Vietnamese refugees 
tended to be skilled workers, technicians, 
and professionals, this was not the case 
with second- and third-wave Laos, Cam- 
bodians, Hmong, and Mein. These indi- 
viduals were formerly in the military. In 
the case of the Lao ethnic minorities, the 
population tended not only to be illiter- 
ate, but they had also been soldiers in an 
army backed by the Central Intelligence 
Agency and had few skills other than in 
slash-and-burn agriculture. 

A good many first-wave Vietnamese 
refugees had direct ties to American 
corporations or the government. None- 
theless, few had language skills that 
equipped them to work in or adjust 
easily to an American context. As of 
March 1976, 64.9 percent of all first- 
wave Vietnamese spoke no English what- 
soever, 21 percent could make them- 
selves understood in the language, and 
only 13.9 percent could communicate 
effectively in English.? The language 





and Bette J. Tweton, eds., Compiled Proceedings: 
Helping Indochinese Families in Transition, ED 
206 768 (Lincoln: University of Nebraska, College 
of Home Economics, 1981). 

11. Kelly, From Vietnam to America. 

12. U.S., Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, Task Force for Indochinese Refu- 
gees, Report to the Congress, lithographed, 1976, 
p. 28. 
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skills of first-wave refugees were far 
superior to those of subsequent waves. 
Part of this was a function of education; 
in part, it also reflected the changing 
population of second- and third-wave 
refugees, who had less direct contact 
with American corporations and govern- 
ment over a long time span than had 
those who had managed to be part of the 
American-sponsored evacuation. 

Refugees of all three waves tended to 
be young, and they came to the United 
States in extended families. Among 
first-wave Vietnamese, 45.9 percent were 
under 18; another 35.6 percent were 
between 18 and 34 years of age. The 
Hmong of the third wave were younger 
as a whole than the Vietnamese: 51.6 
percent were under 18. While there were 
unaccompanied minors and single peo- 
ple among the refugees, most came in 
families. Average household size among 
Vietnamese first-wave refugees was 5.1 
persons. Only 16,819 of the 130,000 
first-wave refugees came alone; 62 per- 
cent came in households of over 5.0 
persons. The household size of second- 
and third-wave refugees was larger: 7.6 
persons among the Hmong and 6.9 
among Laos.” 

The social background character- 
istics of the refugees portended a less 
than easy adjustment to the United 
States. Although many were well edu- 
cated and members of their country’s 
elites, their skills were not likely to 
transfer easily to the American labor 
market. This was more the case for 
managers, administrators, and profes- 
sionals, as we will show later in this 
article, than for blue-collar workers. 


13. See Jean S. Baldwin, “Community Out- 
reach and Health Education Classes among 
Hmong and Mein in N.E. Portland,” in Compiled 
Proceedings, ed. Meredith and Tweton; Gim and 
Litwin, Indochinese Refugees in America. 
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RESETTLEMENT 


The resettlement of refugees was in 
the hands of voluntary organizations, 
many of which had a long-standing 
history of dealing with refugees. The 
U.S. government contracted the United 
States Catholic Conference, the Inter- 
national Rescue Committee, the Luther- 
an Immigration and Refugee Service, the 
Tolstoi Foundation, and several other 
organizations to find sponsors for each 
refugee and his or her immediate family. 
A sponsor was defined as an individual, 
group, or organization willing to take 
responsibility for the refugees’ housing, 
clothing, and other expenses until they 
could become self-supporting." A spon- 
sor was also supposed. to help refugees 
and their families locate employment, 
obtain adequate English language skills 
and job retraining. In general, sponsors 
were supposed to ease the refugees’ 
adjustment to the United States. The 
U.S. government initially defined its 
obligation in terms of supplying a reset- 
tlement grant of $500 per refugee to the 
voluntary agency to spend as that agency 
saw fit. 

While resettlement was the province 
of voluntary agencies, the U.S. govern- 
ment put considerable pressure on them 
to disperse refugees throughout the coun- 
try and prevent the development of large 
ethnic communities that might create 

14, For a survey of voluntary agencies’ roles, 
see Kelly, From Vietnam to America, chaps. 5 and 
6; U.S., Department of State and Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Report to the 
Congress by the Comptroller General of the 
United States, Domestic Resettlement of Indochi- 
nese Refugees—Struggle for Self-Reliance, 1977, 
Robert G. Wright, “Voluntary Agencies and the 
Resettlement of Refugees,” International Migra- 
tion Review, 15(1):157-74 (Spring-Summer 1981); 
Elizabeth Winkler, “Voluntary Agencies and Gov- 


ernment Policy,” International Migration Re- 
view, 15(1):95-98 (Spring-Summer 1981). 
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tensions between local, state, and fed- 
eral governments or put undue strain on 
local community resources. Voluntary 
agencies, working out of refugee camps 
for six months in 1975, tried to follow 
government guidelines. They had moder- 
ate success, scattering refugees in 
nuclear-family groups throughout the 
country. As of December 1975, of the 
129,792 refugees resettled, 27,199 relo- 
cated in California, 9130 in Texas, 7159 
in Pennsylvania, 5332 in Florida, and 
4182 in Washington, D.C. Between 3000 
and 4000 were sponsored to each of the 
following states: Illinois, Louisiana, 
Minnesota, New York, Oklahoma, and 
Virginia. Eighteen states became the 
destination of fewer than 1000 refugees 
each 

The initial refugee resettlement pattern 
reflected several things. First, refugees 
in the first wave tended to be resettled 
close to refugee holding centers. The 
four holding centers on the U.S. main- 
land were in Pennsylvania, Florida and 
California and close to the Texas border 
in Arkansas. Second, much of the place- 
ment also reflected the contacts of the 
voluntary agencies. The Lutheran Immi- 
gration and Refugee Service, for exam- 
ple, found individual sponsors among 
Lutheran communities in the Midwest. 
As of December 1975, 1791 Vietnamese 
were placed with Lutheran parishes in 
Minnesota.’* Such placements, while 
they reflected the willingness of Luther- 
an churches to sponsor Vietnamese, had 
little relation to employment possibil- 


15. Task Force for Indochinese Refugees, 
Report to the Congress, p. 29. 

16. Indochina Resettlement Program, case 
load by state, Lutheran Immigration and Refugee 
Service, 30 June 1976. Typewritten attachment to 
letter of Susan J. Severance to Gail P. Kelly, 13 
Dec. 1976, Vietnamese Immigration Collection, 
SUNY/Buffalo Archives, Box 4. 
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ities available to refugees. Other pat- 
terns of resettlement were connected to 
job opportunities. First-wave Viet- 
namese often found corporate sponsors 
who provided employment. Dat Lanh, 
the newspaper of Fort Indian Town 
Gap, one of the refugee holding centers 
established in 1975, listed sponsorship 
opportunities filtered through the volun- 
tary agencies in a way similar to that in 
which an employment agency would 
post job openings. Typical were the 
following: 


Two fishermen needed for job in Florida. 
Position pays $2.10 per hour with sponsor- 
ship.” 


Two or three mechanics, one of whom 
should speak some English. The sponsor is a 
Datsun car dealer in Georgia D 


Workers for greenhouses in Maryland and 
North Carolina... H 


Vietnamese refugees resettled in Florida, 
Texas, Louisiana, and other states often 
became nonunion farm labor; in some 
states, they were given minimum-wage 
jobs in chicken processing and in nursing 
homes.” 

While initial resettlement in the United 
States reflected a pattern Vietnamese 
had little power over, by June 1976 these 
first-wave refugees relocated, aban- 
doning their sponsors and often their 


17. Dat Lanh, Bo 4, So 3, 26 Oct. 1975, p. 3. 

18. Ibid., Bo 3, So 49, 22 Oct. 1975, p. 3. 

19. Ibid., p. 2. 

20. There have been a number of newspaper 
articles about such sponsorships because they 
broke down with so much bitterness. See, for 
example, John Kifnel, “Recruits Leaving Ver- 
mont Chicken Processing Plant,” New York 
Times, 18 Nov. 1975; Richard Severo, “Offer of 
Work for Vietnamese Turns Sour,” New York 
Times, 14 Nov. 1975. See also Report of the 
Interagency Task Force, 2 May-20 Dec. 1975, 
Fort Chaffee, 14 Jan. 1976, p. LX-H-78. 
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isolation. Their movement was from 
rural to urban areas, from northeastern 
states to southern and western states. By 
1978 one-third of all refugees were con- 
centrated in California; another 10 per- 
cent were in Texas. As of 1983, 90 
percent of all refugees were in 10 states." 

While the U.S. government took a 
dim view of secondary migration, no 
constraints were placed on refugee move- 
ment in the United States. Most spon- 
sors were unable to provide for refugees 
for the length of time before they became 
self-supporting, simply because of diffi- 
culties refugees had experienced entering 
the American labor market in a time of 
economic recession. Sponsors often chan- 
neled refugees to welfare offices. Ties 
that might have held refugees to a 
community—jobs and dependency on a 
local sponsor—-did not form. 

The development of concentrated refu- 
gee communities was exacerbated by the 
second- and third-wave refugee influx. 
Many of the first-wave refugees served 
as sponsors for second- and third-wave 
compatriots. In 1983, it was estimated 
that over 50 percent of all Vietnamese 
entering the United States were spon- 
sored by their relatives without the 
intermediary of an American organi- 
zation. As a result, the refugee commu- 
nities formed by the secondary migra- 
tion of first-wave Vietnamese grew larger 
and larger. In the period from January 
through November 1978, the 41,514 
refugees in California welcomed 5121 
newcomers to their ranks. The 13,717 in 
Texas were joined by 2177 new arrivals. 
By 1979 urban areas in four states 
accounted for 75 percent of all refugees 
resettled in the country. The greatest 
number resided in three zip code zones 


21. See esp. General Accounting Office, 
Greater Emphasis on Early Employment, p. 51. 
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nthe Los Angeles, California, area; the 
second-largest concentration was in New 
Orleans, Louisiana.” 

U.S. government reports label all 
refugees, regardless of whether they are 
Vietnamese, Cambodian, Lao, Hmong, 
Mein, or Ta-Dien, Indochinese. There is 
reason to suspect that the pattern of 
secondary migration and community 
formation just described represents solely 
the pattern of the Vietnamese of all three 
waves. Fragmentry data suggest that the 
Hmong, Laos, and Cambodians, while 
tending to form their own ethnic enclaves, 
have kept themselves separate from the 
Vietnamese. The Hmong, for example, 
while initially scattered, formed tightly 
knit communities in Missoula, Mon- 
tana; Denver, Colorado; and Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. As of 1981, one- 
third of the 20,000 Hmong in the United 
States were in St. Paul, Minnesota; 
another third were in Santa Ana, Cali- 
fornia. It is significant to note that in 
Missoula, Montana, of the 1000 refu- 
gees from Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos, 
all but 68 were Hmong; when the Hmong 
moved into St. Paul, Minnesota, two- 
thirds of the Vietnamese refugees in the 
city moved out. The Laos, like the 
Hmong, have tended to form their dis- 
tinct ethnic communities, apart from the 
other refugees that came as a result of 
the end of the U.S. involvement in 
Vietnam. About 1000 Laos have moved 
to Des Moines, Iowa, where few Viet- 
namese remain; 1500 Mein reside in 
Portland, Oregon.” 

22. Ibid.; see also Julia Vadala Taft, David S. 
North, and David Ford, Refugee Resettlement in 
the United States: Time for a New Focus, A 
Report(Washington, DC: New Transcentury Foun- 
dation, 1979), p. 186. 

23. Li, “The State of Hmong Resettlement”; 
Knoll, Becoming Americans, chap. 7; Gim and 
Litwin, Indochinese Refugees in America. 
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The pattern of secondary migration 
reported here represents the develop- 
ment of nationality-based communities. 
They cannot be explained by simplistic 
notions of economic opportunity or 
variations in the provisions of social 
services by different states.”* The fate of 
Vietnamese in the labor market, which I 
will turn to shortly, was such that Viet- 
namese developed few roots in the com- 
munities of initial resettlement. For the 
most part, having arrived in the United 
States as one of the deepest recessions 
since the 1930s took hold, Vietnamese 
were unemployed and underemployed 
no matter where they lived. There was 
little economic benefit to be gained from 
remaining in isolation, scattered through- 
out the country. Vietnamese moved 
where they could form cultural and 
social networks among compatriots. 


THE WORK FORCE 


The movement from Vietnam to the 
United States, for the most part, has 
meant downward occupational mobility 
and an appreciable lowering of social 
and economic status. This has been the 
case especially for those Vietnamese 
refugees who were professionals, techni- 
cians, managers, or businessmen; it has 
been less the case for lower-class Viet- 
namese. For many, living in the United 
States has meant unemployment, under- 
employment, and dependency on the 
American welfare system.” 


24. This conclusion does not originate with 
me; rather, it was articulated by the General 
Accounting Office in its 1983 report. See General 
Accounting Office, Greater Emphasis on Early 
Employment. 

25. See, forexample, Robert L. Bach, “Employ- 
ment Characteristics of Indochinese Refugees,” 
Migration Today, 8(3):10-14 (Jan. 1979); Darrel 
Montero, Vietnamese Americans: Patterns of Reset- 
tlement and Socio-Economic Adaptation in the 
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In 1975 the employment rate of Viet- 
namese refugees over the age of 16 was 
68.2 percent for men and 50.9 percent 
for women. Within three years, this rate 
increased appreciably to levels compa- 
rable to those of Americans. By 1978, 
94.9 percent of all first-wave refugees 
over 16 years of age were employed, 
compared to 94.5 percent of all Americans. 
Of those employed, 82 percent had full- 
time work. Despite this high rate of 
employment within a three-year period, 
Vietnamese could scarcely be con- 
sidered self-supporting. In 1978 less than 
one-third of all Vietnamese employed 
earned more than $200 per week. Mean 
household income in which there were 
two or more wage earners stood at $800 
per month, or $9600 per year. After 
three years, in short, despite high rates 
of employment, most families stood at 
the poverty level.” In large part, this 
pattern was a function of the kind of 
employment that Vietnamese found. Of 
the Vietnamese employed in 1982, 18.7 
percent found work in clerical or sales 
occupations, 29.5 percent in crafts, 11.5 
percent as operatives in transport, 7.2 
percent as unskilled laborers, and 24.0 
percent in unspecified blue-collar jobs. 
Only 7.0 percent found work as profes- 


United States (Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 
1979); Christine Robinson Finnan, “Occupational 
Assimilation of Refugees,” International Migra- 
tion Review, 15(1):292-309 (Spring-Summer 
1981); Opportunity Systems, Inc., Sixth Wave 
Report: Indochinese Resettlement Operational 
Feedback (Washington, DC: Opportunity Sys- 
tems, 1979). 

26. These statistics are derived from Opportu- 
nity Systems, Sixth Wave Report; Indochinese 
Refugee Assistance Program, Report to the Con- 
gress, 31 Dec. 1978, pp. 241-25; General Ac- 
counting Office, Greater Emphasis on Early Em- 
ployment, tabs. 3-1 and 3-2 and p. 17. 
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sionals, and another 2.3 percent were 
employed as managers.” 

The extent to which this pattern 
represents downward social mobility for 
many becomes clearer when one con- 
siders, for example, that in Vietnam 24.0 
percent of the first-wave refugees had 
been lawyers, technicians, or managers, 
11.7 percent had been sales or clerical 
workers, and 10.7 percent had been 
employed in construction, trades, or 
blue-collar work, A survey conducted in 
the late 1970s showed that of those who 
had been managers in Vietnam, only 5.1 
percent were employed in a similar 
occupation in the United States and 
only about 30 percent of former man- 
agers were able to hang on to any kind 
of white-collar job. Close to 65 percent 
of former managers worked in the United 
States in blue-collar jobs. Former profes- 
sionals fared somewhat better: 17.7 per- 
cent were able to find the same kind of 
jobs they had held in Vietnam, 20.1 
percent became clerical or sales workers, 
while the remainder took blue-collar 
work. The Vietnamese most likely to be 
employed in work comparable to that 
which they held in Vietnam were crafts- 
men and other blue-collar workers. Of 
the craftsmen, 44.2 percent found the 
same kind of work in the United States 
as they had done in Vietnam.” 


27. General Accounting Office, Greater 
Emphasis on Early Employment; U.S., Congress, 
House of Representatives, Committee on the 
Judiciary, Subcommittee on Immigration, Citizen- 
ship and International Law, Extension of Indo- 
china Refugee Assistance Program, Hearings, 
95th Cong., 2nd sess., 23 and 27 Sept. 1977, p. 173, 
tab. 15. See also Opportunity Systems, Inc., Sixth 
Wave Report; Robert Bach et al., “The Economic 
Adjustment of Southeast Asian Refugees in the 
U.S.,” ED 241 611 (Unpublished document, n.p., 
1983). 

28. Subcommittee on Immigration, Citizen- 
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The kind of work Vietnamese found 
in the United States was in large part 
due to the high unemployment rates in 
the country. Indeed, it is quite amazing 
that the employment rates of the Viet- 
namese in 1978 were as high as they were 
and remained so. Vietnamese took the 
only jobs they could find, and they took 
low wages for these jobs. Most had few 
other options. 

A second reason for the employment 
pattern is due to the refugees’ profi- 
ciency in English. Most refugees’ En- 
glish language skills, as was pointed out 
earlier, were negligible. The ability to 
obtain and hold work in any occu- 
pations other than those that require 
unskilled, routinized labor depends on 
communication skills in English. The 
first-wave refugees were more fortunate 
than those in the second and third 
waves. They were better educated. A 
large number had been U.S. govern- 
ment and corporation employees in Viet- 
nam and were able to develop English 
language skills in a relatively short time. 
In addition, the U.S. government liber- 
ally funded English language programs 
for first-wave refugees. 

For second- and third-wave refugees, 
English language skills have been more 
difficult to master. These refugees had 
less prior exposure to English than did 
first-wave refugees. Many were illit- 
erate, especially the Hmong and Mein, 
whose mother-tongue languages have 
yet to develop a writing system. English 
language programs that successfully 
taught Vietnamese adults English have 
been noticeably ineffective with these 
groups, and the Hmong and Mein work 
force participation rate, 67 percent, is 
considerably lower than that of Viet- 


ship and International Law, Extension of Indo- 
china Refugee Assistance, tab. 15, p. 173. 
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namese and reflects in large part their 
inability to speak English.” 

While languge skills and the state of 
the American job market explain in part 
the type of employment refugees found, 
contributing as well has been the second- 
ary migration of Vietnamese and other 
refugees within the country. According 
toa 1983 Government Accounting Office 
report, the formation of large refugee 
communities has not occurred in areas 
of labor shortages. In some instances, 
refugees have concentrated in parts of 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, and the state of 
Washington, where there are extremely 
tight job markets; in fact, in some of 
these places, there has been a decline in 
heavy industry and a net regional loss of 
jobs of any sort.” 

The economic situation of Viet- 
namese refugees has been precarious 
since their entry into the United States. 
Family income has been so low relative 
to family size that not only do most 
families have two or more wage earners, 
but they also have become dependent on 
the American welfare system. This depen- 
dency has increased, rather than de- 
creased, over time. In 1978 one-third of 
all refugees, including those of the second 
and third waves, received some form of 
welfare; in 1979, this rose to 37 percent; 
by 1981, 67 percent of refugees received 
cash payments, Medicaid, and/or food 
stamps.” The paradox, of course, is that 
the reliance on welfare assistance has 


29. Gim and Litwin, Indochinese Refugees in 
America, esp. chap. on Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
MN; General Accounting Office, Greater Empha- 
sis on Early Employment, tabs. 3-1 and 3-2. 

30. General Accounting Office, Greater Em- 
phasis on Early Employment. 

31. U.S., Senate, Committee on the Judiciary, 
Subcommittee on Immigration and Refugee Policy, 
Hearings. Proposed Regulation Changes for Refu- 
gee Assistance, 97th Cong., 2d sess., 9 Feb. 1982, 
p. 2. 
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little association with employment and 
is not likely to be remedied by finding 
jobs for Vietnamese. Rather, it is a 
function of the kind of employment 
open to newcomers in a recession and 
subsequently an economy emerging from 
recession in which the number of indi- 
viduals living on the poverty line, both 
employed and unemployed, has risen 
consistently since 1980. 

It is not clear whether Vietnamese 
and other refugees from American 
involvement in Vietnam will retain their 
precarious economic position over the 
long run. Much depends on the contin- 
uing rebound of the American economy 
and the kinds of employment and wages 
that emerge in the future. Indeed, it is 
amazing that Vietnamese, who have 
been in the United States in some 
instances less than five years, have man- 
aged to achieve the degree of economic 
self-sufficiency that they have. Refugee 
income, studies have shown, has 
increased over time. In part this has 
occurred because refugees have become 
more adept in English and have been 
able to take advantage of job retraining 
programs. One study, conducted in 1982, 
on a sample of refugees in Chicago, 
Illinois, showed that Vietnamese income 
had steadily increased over a four-year 
period.” There is a reason to believe 
that such a trend will hold for most of 
the refugee community. 


COPING WITH AMERICA 


Vietnamese adjustment to the United 
States has not been a particularly easy 
process. Vietnamese were not exactly 
welcomed into this country. Many Amer- 


32. Perry M. Nicassio “Empirical Dimensions 
of Adjustment among the Indochinese Refugees,” 
ED 222 603 (Unpublished manuscript, 1982), fig. 
I, p. 18. 


icans opposed granting them asylum; 
they saw the Vietnamese as reminders of 
a war that Americans should never have 
fought.” This general hostility often 
greeted Vietnamese as they were scattered 
throughout the country, and it increased 
problems associated with adjustment to 
the new cultural and social surrounds. 
Compounding the war-related hostil- 
ity toward Vietnamese was the timing of 
the Vietnamese arrival. The year 1977 
marked the beginning of the American 
economic recession; unemployment 
among Americans peaked at a time 
when Vietnamese, Laos, and Hmong 
increasingly entered the work force. In 
some communities, Vietnamese were 
seen as individuals who would under- 
mine American citizens’ opportunities 
to find work and who would put a strain 
on American social services at a time 
when the Reagan administration was 
cutting back on them. Conflict between 
Vietnamese and American minorities 
surfaced in places like New Orleans and 
Albuquerque. In New Orleans, Ameri- 
can blacks charged local government 
with discriminating in favor of Viet- 
namese in job placement services and in 
allocating public housing. Similar inci- 
dents were repeated in Albuquerque, 
where Mexican American resentment 
against Vietnamese ran high. Ugly con- 
flicts over fishing rights erupted into 
violence in Texas and Louisiana.” While 


33. The initial hostility to Vietnamese has 
been well documented. See, for example, Richard 
T. Schaefer and Sandra L. Schaefer, “Reluctant 
Welcome: U.S. Response to the South Vietnamese 
Refugees,” New Community, 4(3):366-70 (Autumn 
1975). A Gallup poll indicating that most Ameri- 
cans preferred that Vietnamese not be allowed to 
enter the U.S. was reported in Time magazine. See 
“Refugees: A Cool and Wary Reception,” Time, 
12 May 1975, pp. 24, 26. 

34, Paul D Starr, “Troubled Waters: Viet- 
namese Fisher-folk on America’s Gulf Coast,” 
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it is hard to gauge the extent of conflict 
between refugees and Americans, it is 
clear that it exists and has not helped 
ease refugee adjustment to the United 
States. 

For their part, Vietnamese have expe- 
rienced a host of adaptation problems, 
many of which derived from the trau- 
matic conditions under which they left 
Vietnam, the death of family members 
in flight, and the separation of families. 
In addition, they have experienced sig- 
nificant downward social and occu- 
pational mobility; several studies have 
documented cases of alienation, mental 
illness, and family disruptions.” Viet- 


International Migration Review, 15(1):225-38 
(Spring-Summer 1981); Knoll, Becoming Ameri- 
cans; Vuong G. Thuy, “The Needs and Expec- 
tations of Indochinese in America,” ED 191 966 
(Paper delivered at the National Conference on 
Indochinese Education and Social Services, 
Arlington, VA, 28 Mar. 1980); Rawlein Soberano, 
“The Vietnamese of New Orleans: Problems of 
America’s Newest Immigrants,” ED 173 525 
(Unpublished manuscript, n.p., 1978); Gim and 
Litwin, Indochinese Refugees in America, 

35. Fora fuller discussion of the psychological 
aspects of adaptation, see Ken-Ming Lin, Laurie 
Tazuma, and Minoru Masuda, “Adaptational 
Problems of Vietnamese Refugees: I. Health and 
Mental Health Status,” Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 36:955-81 (Aug. 1979); Liang Tien 
Redick and Beverly Wood, “Cross Cultural Prob- 
lems for Southeast Asian Refugee Minors,” Child 
Welfare, 61(6):365-73 (June 1982); David Haines, 
Dorothy Rutherford, and Patrick Thomas, “Fam- 
ily and Community among Vietnamese Refugees,” 
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namese adjustment, despite these diffi- 
culties, seems no more problematic than 
that of other refugee groups in the 
United States. Vietnamese have increas- 
ingly sought to set the terms of their 
entry into American society. They have 
formed ethnic communities and self- 
help, cultural, religious, and ethnic 
organizations. In 1977 alone, 143 such 
organizations were formed, and not 
only among the Vietnamese: 119 were 
Vietnamese, 16 Cambodian, and 8 Lao. 
These organizations have varied goals. 
Some, such as the Vietnamese Alliance 
of Boulder, Colorado, are cultural 
organizations that also provide tutoring 
services for school-aged children. Other 
associations have focused on job place- 
ment services and counseling. The diver- 
sity of such organizations and their large 
number indicate that, over the long run, 
refugees from Vietnam have begun to 
cope with finding a place in American 
society.*® 


International Migration Review, 15(1):310-19 
(Spring-Summer 1981); Barry N. Stein, “The 
Refugee Experience: Defining the Parameters of a 
Field Study,” International Migration Review, 
15(1):320-30 (Spring-Summer 1981); Tran Tuong 
Nhu, “The Trauma of Exile: Viet-Nam Refugees,” 
Civil Rights Digest, pp. 59-62 (Fall 1976); Donald 
Cohen, Jr., “Psychological Adaptation and Dys- 
function among Refugees,” International Migra- 
tion Review, 15(1):255-75 (Spring-Summer 1981). 

36. Indochinese Refugee Assistance Program, 
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Post-1965 Asian Immigrants: 
Where Do They Come From, Where Are 
They Now, and Where Are They Going? 


By MORRISON G. WONG 


ABSTRACT: During the past two decades, immigrants of Asian ancestry 
have been arriving to the United States in phenomenal numbers, currently 
constituting 43 percent of the total immigrant stream. Asian immigrants 
from the traditional sending countries of China—including Taiwan and 
Hong Kong—Japan, Korea, and the Philippines are well represented. 
Refugees-turned-immigrants from Vietnam, Kampuchea, and Laos, how- 
ever, represent a new and significant proportion of the Asian immigrant 
stream. This article will present an overview of the extent and magnitude of 
Asian immigration to the United States since 1965. The demographic, 
social, and economic characteristics, as well-as adjustment indicators, of 
these recent immigrants will be analyzed. Finally, policy implications of 
this influx of new Asian immigrants will be suggested. 
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POST-1965 ASIAN IMMIGRANTS 


URING the past two decades, a 

new chapter has been written into 
the history of immigration to the United 
States. Beginning in the mid-1960s and 
continuing into the 1980s, the United 
States has been the recipient of an influx 
of immigrants not experienced since the 
great waves of European immigration at 
the turn of this century. The most signif- 
icant aspect of this new wave of immigra- 
tion is the tremendous increase in the 
number and proportion of immigrants 
from Third World countries—from Asia 
and Latin America. In the early 1960s, 
about 7 percent of all immigrants, approx- 
imately 20,000 per year, came from 
Asia. Since then, Asian immigration to 
the United States has increased tenfold. 
Currently, about 264,000 immigrants 
each year, 44 percent of the total annual 
immigration stream, are from Asian 
countries. Countries with a long tra- 
dition of immigration to the United 
States, such as China—including Tai- 
wan and Hong Kong—Japan, Korea, 
and the Philippines, are well repre- 
sented. A new and sizable proportion of 
the Asian immigrant stream, however, 
comprises refugees-turned-immigrants 
from Vietnam, Kampuchea—or Cambo- 
dia—and Laos. The influx of this later 
group of refugees has resulted in the 
emergence of new ethnic communities in 
the United States, such as Koreatown in 
Los Angeles and Little Saigon in Orange 
County, California. These communities 
were virtually nonexistent or invisible 
twenty years ago and are now projected 
to continue to grow. 

Recent Asian immigrants merit atten- 
tion, not only because of their signifi- 
cant numbers, but also because they 
represent an anomaly. They tend to be 
much more educated and much more 
likely to be in professional and manage- 
rial occupations than members of the 
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average immigration stream or the native- 
born American population.’ This article 
will present an overview of the extent’ 
and magnitude of the new Asian immi- 
gration to the United States during the 
last two decades. The demographic, 
social, and economic characteristics, as 
well as adjustment indicators, of these 
recent immigrants will be analyzed. 
Finally, policy implications of this influx 
of new Asian immigrants will be 
proposed. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF 
ASIAN IMMIGRATION AND 
U.S. IMMIGRATION POLICY 


A cursory reading of the history of 
Asian immigration to the United States 
suggests that either it did not exist or 
that it was too insignificant to deserve 
mention. However, upon closer scrutiny, 
one notes that U.S. immigration policy 
toward Asians was characterized by 
ethnocentrism, racism, xenophobia, chau- 
vinism, and exclusion. 

The first Asian group to immigrate to 
the United States was the Chinese. 
Although Chinese were present in the 
United States in the 1700s, significant 
numbers did not begin to arrive until the 
middle of the nineteenth century, when 
they were drawn by the desire for gold 
on the West Coast. After several decades 
of anti-Chinese agitation, inspired by 
real or imagined competition with white 


1. Monica Boyd, “The Changing Nature of 
Central and Southeast Asian Immigration to the 
United States: 1961-1972,” International Migra- 
tion Review, 8:507-19 (1974); Charles Hirschman 
and Morrison G. Wong, “Trends in Socio- 
economic Achievement among Immigrant and 
Native-born Asian Americans, 1960-1976,” Socio- 
logical Quarterly, 22:495-513 (1981); Morrison G. 
Wong and Charles Hirschman, “The New Asian 
Immigrants,” in Culture, Ethnicity and Identity: 
Current Issues in Research, ed. William McCready 
(New York: Academic Press, 1983), pp. 381-403. 
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workers and by racist propaganda, Con- 
gress passed the Chinese Exclusion Act 
of 1882. This was the first piece of 
immigration legislation that specifically 
targeted a particular ethnic or racial 
group for exclusion.” Originally in- 
tended to be terminated after ten years, 
this act was renewed in 1892 and was 
made a permanent feature of U.S. immi- 
gration policy in 1904. Small numbers 
of Chinese immigrants continued to 
arrive in the United States during the 
first several decades of the twentieth 
century under special provisions. It was 
not until 1943 that Chinese exclusion 
was repealed, in part because China was 
a wartime ally of the United States.’ 
The Japanese were the second major 
Asian group to immigrate to the United 
States. Their immigration was encour- 
aged by West Coast businesses that 
found them to be a source of cheap labor 
during the last decade of the nineteenth 
and first decade of the twentieth centu- 
ries. Like the Chinese before them, the 
Japanese incurred the hostility of white 
workers who felt that their wage levels 
were being undercut by these new immi- 
grants.’ This antagonism finally cul- 
minated in the Gentlemen’s Agreement 
of 1907-8, whereby Japan agreed to 
limit migration to the United States to 
nonlaborers. The agreement did, how- 


2. Victor G. Nee and Brett de Bary Nee, 
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Movement in California (Los Angeles: University 
of California Press, 1971). f 
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ever, permit the wives of local Japanese 
residents to enter the United States, and 
many Japanese brought in picture 
brides—brides in Japan selected by emi- 
grant men through the exchange of 
pictures. Thus the Japanese immigrant 
population continued to grow until 
1924. 

It is ironic that in 1882, the year the 
Chinese Exclusion Act was passed, the 
United States became the first Western 
nation to sign a trade and friendship 
treaty with Korea. In the succeeding 
years, about 7500 predominantly male 
Korean workers immigrated to Hawaii 
to fill the labor vacuum left by the 
Chinese on the sugar cane and pineapple 
plantations. 

Koreans were subjects of Japanese 
imperalism, and in 1905, a law was 
enacted by the Japanese government 
that prohibited Koreans from emi- 
grating to the United States. Between 
1907 and 1924, most of the Korean 
immigrants were women—picture brides 
for the older male Korean population. 
The Immigration Act of 1924 put an end 
to immigration from Korea, but the 
Korean War and the passage of the 
Refugee Act of 1953 initiated the be- 
ginning of a steady stream of Korean 
immigrants to the United States. Al- 
though some were classified as refugees, 
most were war brides of U.S. servicemen. 

Filipinos originally immigrated to 
Hawaii to work on the sugar cane and 
pineapple plantations. During the 
1920s, Filipino migration to the U.S. 
mainland gained momentum, coming 
either directly from the Philippines or 
indirectly through Hawaii. Because Fili- 
pinos were nationals of the United States, 


5. Lee Houchins and Chang-su Houchins, 
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they were not subject to legal or quota 
restrictions. The Tydings-McDuffie Act 
of 1935 changed this situation, however. 
While granting future independence to 
the Philippines, it also placed Filipinos 
under an alien status, thereby restricting 
their immigration to 50 persons per 
year. In 1946, this immigration quota 
was doubled to 100 persons. 

The racist and exclusionist immi- 
gration policies of the United States 
toward immigrants of Asian ancestry 
were further reinforced through the pas- 
sage of two major pieces of immigration 
legislation in the 1920s. The National 
Origins Quota Act of 192] imposed a 
quota system under which the number 
of new immigrants allowed was only 3 
percent of the number of people of their 
nationality already in the United States 
in 1910. When this act expired, it was 
replaced by the even tougher Johnson- 
Reed Act of 1924, which reduced each 
country’s annual quota to 2 percent of 
its emigrants already in the United States 
in 1890. China, Japan, and Korea received 
no quota, virtually ending immigration 
from these countries. 

The Immigration and Nationality Act 
of 1952, or the McCarran-Walter Act, 
was more of a rationalization of existing 
immigration policy than a reform. For 
the Eastern Hemisphere, including Asia, 
there were two systems of immigration, 
quota or nonquota. Nonquota immigra- 
tion was reserved only for immediate 
relatives—spouses, children, parents— 
of U.S. citizens and for other selected 
cases. The quota system followed the 
national-origins restrictions of the 1924 
legislation, with only token quotas for 
Asians: 105 immigrants for China, 185 
for Japan, and 100 each for the Philip- 
pines and Korea. 

The Immigration Act of 1965 provided 
the first real reform of immigration 
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policy in the twentieth century. The 
national-origins quotas, which favored 
immigrants from northwestern Europe, 
were abolished and each country was 
put on a relatively equal footing with the 
limit of 20,000 immigrants annually. 
The principle of family reunification 
and the emphasis on scarce occu- 
pational skills became the major criteria 
for the admission of immigrants. 
Spouses as well as immediate relatives— 
parents, and children below the age of 
21—of U.S. citizens were exempt from 
numerical limitations. The new prefer- 
ence system of the 1965 act was phased 
in from 1966 to 1968, providing for a 
period of adjustment from the old 
McCarran-Walter Act. During this tran- 
sition period, unused visas from under- 
subscribed countries were allotted to 
other countries with a large waiting list. 
Not until 1969 were immigrant visas 
distributed without preference to any 
country. 

The Indochinese, most of whom have 
arrived since 1965 and especially since 
the fall of Saigon in 1975, constitute the 
newest group of Asian immigrants to 
the United States. Currently, approxi- 
mately 700,000 Indochinese have immi- 
grated and settled in various parts of the 
country. Although treated as if mono- 
lithic and as political refugees, they are a 
variegated population, arriving from 
Vietnam, Laos, and Kampuchea. This 
refugee-turned-immigrant population 
may be divided into two waves. The first 
wave comprises Vietnamese, who tend 
to have certain advantages over the 
second wave—marketable skills, facility 
with the English language, a trove of 
cash, American contacts, or some combi- 
nation of these. The second wave com- 
prises primarily the Vietnamese boat 
people, Kampucheans, and Laos, who 
lack human and economic capital 
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resources. They are poorly educated and 
generally ill suited to an advanced indus- 
trial economy. As a consequence, their 
adjustment to, as well as their accep- 
tance by, American society has been 
much slower. 


THE NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE 
OF ASIAN IMMIGRANTS 


In order to appreciate fully the impact 
of the 1965 Immigration Act on Asian 
immigration to the United States, data 
on the number and the percentage change 
of immigrants by country of birth from 
1961 to 1981 will be reviewed. For ease 
of presentation, this 20-year period is 
subdivided into five major periods, The 
first period, 1961-65, marks the 5 years 
preceding the passage of the 1965 Immi- 
gration Act, when the regulations of the 
McCarran-Walter Act of 1952 were still 
enforced. The second period, 1966-68, is 
the transitional period, in which the 
backlog of immigrants under the old 
quota system were processed. The third 
period, 1969-73, is the first 5-year period 
after enactment of the 1965 act. During 
this time, the initial impact of the 1965 
act on the shift in region of origin of the 
immigrants will be evident. The last two 
4-year periods, 1974-77 and 1978-81, will 
reveal whether the initial impacts of the 
1965 act represent an abnormal fluctua- 
tion or substantial evidence of a partic- 
ular immmigration trend. 

In Table 1, one notes that the average 
annual number of legal immigrants to 
the United States almost doubled during 
this 20-year period, from about 290,000 
in 1961-65 to about 547,000 in 1978-81. 
Projections suggest a continued increase 
in the average number of immigrants 
per year unless immigration reform is 
enacted. 

There were significant changes in the 
region of origin of these new immigrants. 


In the period before the 1965 act, immi- 
grants from Europe comprised about 42 
percent of the total immigrant popu- 
lation to the United States. However, in 
the most recent period, 1978-81, Euro- 
pean immigration declined to about 12 
percent of the total immigrant stream, 
about 68,000 immigrants per year, 
despite the doubling of the total number 
of immigrants. The increase in the num- 
ber of European immigrants imme- 
diately after passage of the 1965 Immi- 
gration Act was due primarily to the 
processing of the backlog of Southern 
and Eastern European immigrants from 
the McCarran-Walter period. Overall, 
Europe was the only region in which the 
absolute number of immigrants to the 
United States declined during this 20- 
year period. 

A dramatic shift in Asian immi- 
gration, in number as well as in propor- 
tion to the total population, also oc- 
curred. In the pre-1965 period, Asian 
immigration accounted for only about 8 
percent of the total immigrant pop- 
ulation, about 22,000 immigrants per 
year. From 1965 to 1981, Asian immigra- 
tion increased almost tenfold; there was 
a substantial increase from each Asian 
country except Japan. In the most recent 
period, about 235,000 Asian immigrants, 
about 43 percent of the total immigrant 
population, entered the United States 
each year. The numbers and percentages 
of Asian immigrants differ for each 
country and time period. The somewhat 
high figures for Kampuchea, Laos, and 
Vietnam comprise mostly refugees- 
turned-immigrants admitted under spe- 
cial circumstances during the mid-1970s 
and early 1980s. 

Immigration from North America— 
which includes countries such as Mex- 
ico, Cuba, and Haiti—and immigration 
from South America show an increase 
in absolute numbers, but in relative 
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terms they have decreased from pre- 
1965 figures. Currently, about 34 per- 
cent of the immigration population is 
from North America, the second major 
sending region. From Africa and 
Oceania there are few immigrants, but 
there has been a slight increase in their 
number. 


DATA AND VARIABLES 


Before discussing the social, demo- 
graphic, and economic characteristics of 
the new Asian immigrants, it may be 
informative to discuss the data sources 
and describe the variables. One major 
source of data is the 1980 U.S. Census 
Public Use Microdata Sample (PUMS) 
Sample A one-in-one-thousand file.® A 
1 percent sample was selected to yield 
19,195 individuals for analysis. This 
group represents the “total U.S. popu- 
lation” with which the post-1965 Asian 
population will be compared. 

Because of the small number of post- 
1965 Asian immigrants in the 1980 U.S. 
Census PUMS Sample A one-in-one- 
thousand sample, a second data source, 
the 1980 U.S. Census 5 percent PUMS 
Sample A, was used. The total post- 
1965 Asian immigrant sample was 
selected. This sample yielded 20,045 
Chinese, 5952 Japanese, 13,859 Koreans, 
20,983 Filipinos, 11,351 Vietnamese, 
658 Kampucheans, and 2052 Laos. Due 
to the large size of the total post-1965 
Asian immigrant sample from this source, 
when the total post-1965 Asian popu- 
lation was analyzed, a 25 percent sam- 
ple of 18,586 Asian immigrants was 
selected. 


6. U.S., Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census, Census of Population and Housing, 
1980: Public Use Microdata Samples Technical 
Documentation (Washington, DC: Department 
of Commerce, 1983). 


Most of the variables are self-explana- 
tory; some variables, however, do require 
elaboration. The labor force partici- 
pation rate is a summary indicator of the 
proportion of the total population 16 
years of age and over that is involved in 
the labor force. 

A measure of economic well-being is 
poverty status. The poverty status of a 
person who is a family member is deter- 
mined by the family income and its 
relationship to the appropriate poverty 
threshold for that family. The poverty 
status of an unrelated individual is deter- 
mined by his or her own income in 
relation to the appropriate threshold. 
Families or persons whose total family 
income or unrelated individual income 
in 1979 was less than the poverty thresh- 
old specified for the applicable family 
size, age of the householder, and num- 
ber of related children present under 18 
years were in the category of less than 
1.00. Those above poverty level were 
classified into two groups, 1.00-1.99 and 
2.00 and above, or those with income 
from one to just under two times above 
the poverty level and those with income 
two or more times above it.’ 

Each of the Asian groups was ana- 
lyzed separately controlling for specific 
periods of immigration. Although space 
precludes elaboration in tabular form, 
discussion of various trends or findings 
will be noted. 


SOCIAL AND DEMOGRAPHIC 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
NEW ASIAN IMMIGRANTS 


Who are these new Asian immi- 
grants? How do they compare to the 
U.S. population? Table 2 presents the 
social and demographic characteristics 
of the post-1965 Asian immigrants by 


7. Ibid., app. K, pp. 33-38. 
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region of birth and the corresponding 
figures for the total U.S. population. 
Both the Asian immigrant population 
and the U.S. population have more 
females than males, but the imbalance is 
greater for the Asian population. For 
specific countries, however, only the 
traditional immigrant populations—the 
Chinese, Japanese, Koreans, and Fili- 
pinos—had a sex distribution with more 
females than males. For the refugee- 
turned-immigrant Asian populations— 
the Vietnamese, Kampucheans, and 
Laos—a greater proportion of their re- 
spective populations are male. Noting 
the lack of availability of accurate data, 
Kim estimates that since the end of 
World War II, approximately 200,000 
Asian women, better known as war 
brides, have immigrated to the United 
States.* A rough estimate of the number 
of Asian women who might be brides of 
Americans, particularly of American 
servicemen, and who immigrated from 
1966 to 1981 is about 72,000.’ 

The Asian immigrant population is 
much younger than the U.S. popu- 


8. Bok-Lim Kim, “Asian Wives of U.S. Ser- 
vicemen: Women in Shadows,” Amerasia Jour- 
nal, 4(1):91-115 (1977). 

9. The estimate of the number of Asian 
women immigrants who might be brides of Ameri- 
can servicemen was calculated as the sum total of 
Vietnamese women who immigrated as spouses of 
American citizens between 1966 and 1981—-9412— 
plus half the total of Filipino (65,297), Korean 
(39,076), and Japanese (22,526) women during 
this same period. Only half of these populations 
were selected in order to account for family-chain 
migration, sex ratios of the Filipino population in 
the United States, and the possibility that these 
women might share the ancestry of their spouses. 
The data for 1978 were not available. See U.S., 
Department of Justice, Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service Annual Report (Washington, DC: 
Government Printing Office, 1966 through 1977); 
idem, Immigration and Naturalization Service 
Statistical Yearbook (Washington, DC: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1979 through 1981). 
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lation. Only about 4 percent of the 
Asian population is over 65 years of age 
compared with about 19 percent of the 
U.S. population. This proportion ranges 
from 1 percent to 6 percent for specific 
Asian immigrant groups. Most dra- 
matic is the high proportion of the 
Vietnamese, Kampucheans, and Laos 
below 18 years of age, from 39 percent to 
51 percent. A greater proportion of the 
Chinese, Japanese, Korean, and Fili- 
pino populations than the U.S. popu- 
lation are 25 to 44 years old. Separate 
analyses suggest that the more recent the 
period of immigration, the greater the 
proportion of young immigrants. 

The post-1965 Asian immigrants are 
about half as likely to be divorced, 
separated, or widowed than the U.S. 
population. Overall, a greater pro- 
portion of the Asian immigrant popu- 
lation is single. For the traditional Asian 
immigrants, with each succeeding immi- 
gration period the proportion that was 
single increased. This suggests a family 
chain migration process: once citizen- 
ship is attained by an individual, after a 
minimum five-year residence, his or her 
relatives move up on the priority list for 
entrance into the United States. For the 
other Asian groups, the proportion of 
unmarried immigrants has remained 
relatively stable. Quite possibly, as these 
refugees-turned-immigrants become 
naturalized, a family-chain migration 
will also develop. 

The Asian immigrant population is 
highly concentrated regionally. About 
52 percent of the total Asian population, 
compared to about 28 percent of the 
U.S. population, resides in the western 
states. Although the residential patterns 
for the specific Asian groups differ, at 
least 43 percent of each group resides in 
the western states. With the exception of 
the Japanese, the major state of residence 
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of the post-1965 Asian immigrants is 
California. About 39 percent of the 
post-1965 Asian immigrant population— 
from 24 percent to 48 percent for specific 
Asian groups—resides in California, 
compared to 21 percent of the U.S. 
population. The Lao population is the 
most evenly geographically dispersed 
Asian group. 

The post-1965 Asian population is 
also a highly urbanized population. 
About 46 percent of the Asian popu- 
lation, compared to 33 percent of the 
total U.S. population, resides in central 
cities. Korean and Japanese immigrants 
are the least urbanized, whereas the 
Chinese are the most urbanized. Com- 
bining the proportions of those who live 
in a central city and in a standard 
metropolitan area, the post-1965 Asian 
population is more urbanized than the 
United States as a whole, 82 percent 
versus 68 percent, For the traditional 
Asian immigrants, the more recent their 
arrival, the slightly greater the tendency 
to live in an urban area. For the refugees- 
turned-immigrants, however, the resi- 
dential pattern has remained relatively 
stable. 


SOCIOECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS 
OF THE NEW ASIAN IMMIGRANTS 


How do the post-1965 Asian immi- 
grants fare socioeconomically com- 
pared to the total U.S. population? In 
order to answer this question, much of 
the analysis here will deal only with 
males between the ages of 25 and 65 
years. Because the socioeconomic 
characteristics of females are markedly 
different from males, separate analysis 
is necessary.’” The age limitation was 


10. Morrison G. Wongand Charles Hirschman, 
“Labor Force Participation and Sociceconomic 
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imposed to deal with those who are 
actively participating in the labor force. 
By age 25, most should have finished 
their education and, by age 65, most 
would have retired. 

The distribution of the major edu- 
cational categories in Table 3 shows that 
Asian male immigrants are a very highly 
educated population. The proportion of 
Asian immigrants with college degrees 
and with postgraduate training is almost 
double the U.S. proportion. Immigrants 
from China, Japan, Korea, and the 
Philippines have a much higher propor- 
tion and immigrants from Vietnam, 
Kampuchea, and Laos have a lower 
proportion of their respective popu- 
lations in these educational categories 
than the national average. Separate anal- 
yses found that the earlier Asian immi- 
grants, who came between 1965 and 1969, 
had even higher proportions graduating 
from college or with postgraduate ed- 
ucation than the more recent Asian 
immigrants. 

Another indicator of educational 
achievment is the mean number of years 
of schooling completed. Post-1965 Asian 
immigrants had completed about two 
more years of schooling than their U.S. 
counterparts. Only immigrants from 
Kampuchea and Laos had completed 
fewer years of schooling than the U.S. 
average. Earlier immigrants tend to have 
completed slightly more years of schooling 
than the more recent immigrants. 

The labor force participation rate for 
male Asian immigrants 16 years of age 
and over is slightly higher than the U.S. 
average. These findings may be partly a 
reflection of the age distribution. For 
specific groups, the traditional Asian 
immigrants had higher rates, whereas 


Attainment of Asian-American Women,” Socio- 


logical Perspectives, 26:423-46 (1983). 
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the refugee-turned-immigrant Asian 
population had equal or lower labor 
force participation rates. The labor force 
participation rate of all the Asian groups 
declined in the more recent immigration 
period. 

Partly as a consequence of their higher 
educational achievements, Asian immi- 
grants tend to be slightly more advan- 
taged occupationally than their Ameri- 
can counterparts. About 22 percent of 
the Asian immigrants, compared to 13 
percent of the U.S. population, are 
involved in professional occupations. 
Except for the Kampucheans and Laos, 
each of the Asian immigrant groups 
has an equal or greater proportion of its 
respective population employed as pro- 
fessionals or executive managers than 
the U.S. population. Another indicator 
of occupational advantage is the propor- 
tion involved in white-collar occupa- 
tions. From 62 to 77 percent of the Chi- 
nese, Japanese, Korean, and Filipino 
male immigrants, compared to about 46 
percent of the U.S. population, were 
involved in white-collar occupations. 
With each successive time period and 
for all Asian groups, however, the pro- 
portion of Asian immigrants in these 
occupational categories has declined. 

Asian immigrants have roughly simi- 
lar worker classification characteristics 
to those of the U.S. population. All of 
the Asian groups, except for the Kore- 
ans and Filipinos, have a slightly greater 
proportion of their populations working 
for a private firm than the U.S. average. 
About 28 percent of the Korean immi- 
grants are self-employed, the highest 
percentage of any group. 

A measure of socioeconomic well- 
being is income. Asian male immigrants 
tend to earn less in wages and/or salaries 
than their American counterparts. The 
Japanese immigrants are the only Asian 


immigrant group to earn about as much 
as the American average. Separate anal- 
ysis found that, with the exception of the 
Kampucheans and Laos, whose numbers 
are too small to make any conclusive 
statement, those who arrived between 
1965 and 1969 earn more than the 
national average or more than recent 
immigrants. In terms of total income, 
Asian immigrants also tend to earn less 
than their American counterparts. For 
specific groups, however, the total income 
of Asian immigrants exceeds that of 
Americans on the whole. The Japanese 
immigrants earned about $6000 more 
and the Koreans earned about the same 
as the American average. As with wages 
and salaries, the earlier Asian immi- 
grants tend to have total earnings not 
only greater than the more recent immi- 
grants, but also greater than the Ameri- 


‘can population. 


The findings for the last two indi- 
cators of economic well-being are for 
the total population—not just males— 
between the ages of 25 and 65. One 
indicator is the proportion of a given 
population below the poverty level, or, 
at the other extreme, the proportion at 
least twice removed from the poverty 
level. In general, a slightly greater pro- 
portion of the post-1965 Asian immi- 
grant population than the U.S. popu- 
lation is below the poverty level. A 
tremendously high proportion of Viet- 
namese, Kampuchean, and Lao immi- 
grants are below the poverty level. At 
the other extreme, the proportion of 
Japanese and Filipino immigrants that 
is twice or more removed from the 
poverty level is about 9 percent to 14 
percent higher than the U.S. popu- 
lation. For all Asian immigrant groups, 
the trend is that the more recent the 
group, the greater the proportion below 
the poverty level. 


POST-1965 ASIAN IMMIGRANTS 


In general, the family income of the 
Asian immigrants is about $2000 higher 
than that of the general U.S. popu- 
lation. This may be due to multiple 
workers in the household as well as the 
immigrants’ concentration in urban 
areas, where wages tend to be higher. 
Furthermore, it should be noted that 
much of the general Asian advantage in 
family earnings is accounted for by the 
high family earnings of traditional Asian 
immigrants. Noteworthy is that the aver- 
age family income of the Filipinos was 
about $8000 higher than the U.S. average. 
This high figure may be explained by 
multiple earners in the household and 
the high proportion of immigrant Fili- 
pino women in the professional ranks, 
especially as nurses.'' The Vietnamese, 
the Kampucheans, and especially the 
Laos have family earnings well below 
the national norm. Separate analyses 
suggest that the longer the Asian immi- 
grants are in the United States, the 
higher their family earnings. 


SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT OF THE 
RECENT ASIAN IMMIGRANTS 


We can now ask, How are the Asian 
immigrants adjusting to American 
society? The U.S. census allows us to 
look only at certain variables in an 
attempt to provide some insight into this 
question. 

In Table 4 we note that about 92 
percent of the post-1965 Asian immi- 
grants, compared to 53 percent of the 
U.S. population, spoke a foreign lan- 
guage at home. The more recent the 
Asian immigrants, the higher the pro- 
portion that spoke a foreign language at 
home. 

Speaking a foreign language at home 
does not necessarily mean that the indi- 


11, Ibid, 
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vidual does not speak English. It may be 
the case that the individual is truly 
bilingual, speaking a foreign language at 
home, but English in the work place or 
in his or her interactions with the greater 
society. The data seem to bear this out. 
Although a greater proportion of the 
U.S. population than the Asian immi- 
grant population speaks English very 
well, the proportion of Asian immi- 
grants speaking English well and very 
well is equal to the combined corre- 
sponding proportions of the total U.S. 
population. Only three Asian immigrant 
groups—the Chinese, Kampucheans, and 
Laos—had a greater proportion of their 
respective populations not speaking En- 
glish than the general U.S. population. 
Again, the trend is that the more recent 
Asian immigrants are more likely to 
report that they do not speak English or 
speak it well. 

There is a common belief among 
many that the fertility rate of the immi- 
grant population is two to three times 
higher than that of the general U.S. 
population. For Asian immigrants, this 
perception is only partially true. The 
number of children born to Asian women 
16 years of age or older is about equal to 
the national norm. In fact, the average 
number of children for the Chinese, 
Japanese, and Korean immigrants was 
slightly lower than the national average. 
Analyses by immigration period sug- 
gest that more recent Asian immigrant 
women tend to have slightly more chil- 
dren than those who immigrated at an 
earlier date. 

Home ownership is part of the Ameri- 
can dream, and about 60 percent of the 
U.S. and 50 percent of the Asian popu- 
lation are realizing this dream. Vari- 
ations can be noted among the Asian 
groups. At least 50 percent of the Chi- 
nese, Koreans, and Filipinos own their 
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POST-1965 ASIAN IMMIGRANTS 


homes. More recent immigrants are 
more likely to be renters than owners. 

Post-1965 Asian immigrants pay 
about $140 more in monthly mortgage 
payments than the average for the U.S. 
population; moreover, they pay about 
$26 more in monthly rent than their 
U.S. counterparts. 


IMPLICATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


In attempting to answer the question, 
Who are these new Asian immigrants? 
this study seems to suggest that they are 
a heterogeneous population for which 
generalizations must be viewed with 
caution. For strictly analytical pur- 
poses, they may be divided into two 
major groups. The first group consists 
of Asian immigrants, such as the Chi- 
nese, Japanese, Filipinos, and Koreans, 
who have a tradition of immigration to 
the United States. As a consequence, 
they are better able to take advantage of 
the social and economic opportunities 
available to them, either through their 
own human capital resources or 
through the support of established ethnic 
enclaves. The second Asian group is the 
refugees-turned-immigrants—the Viet- 
namese, Kampucheans, and Laos—who 
arrived more recently under special cir- 
cumstances. They have fewer human 
capital resources and no established 
ethnic enclave for support. 

What are the general implications of 
this study? What conclusions and what 
projections may be surmised? This last 
section will present some of the major 
implications of this study for policy- 
makers, for the new Asian immigrants 
themselves, and for American society at 
large. 

First, unless major immigration reform 
is initiated, the general immigrant stream 
to the United States, and particularly 
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from Asian countries, will continue to 
increase significantly. We can expect 
that immigration from the traditional 
Asian immigrant countries, such as 
China, the Philippines, and Korea, will 
continue to rise mainly due to the effects 
of family-chain migration. For the 
refugees-turned-immigrants—the Viet- 
namese, Kampucheans, and Laos—one 
might expect an initial decline in the 
number of immigrants, as many came 
under special circumstances in the late 
1970s and early 1980s. Later, during the 
late 1980s, a gradual increase in num- 
bers is projected due to higher fertility 
rates and as a family-chain pattern of 
migration begins to develop, Because 
much of the recent immigration to the 
United States has been from Third World 
countries, immigration from Japan will 
continue to be slight. Indications of the 
beginning of a family-chain pattern of 
migration for all new Asian immigration 
is evident. The more recent Asian immi- 
grants tend to be increasingly single, 
younger, and less skilled occupationally 
than the earlier Asian immigrants. 
Projections suggest that the contin- 
ued increase in total immigration to the 
United States—the largest proportion 
being Asian—will account for as much 
as half of the annual growth in the U.S. 
population and probably an even 
greater percentage of the real growth of 
the labor force.'* The Asian population 
is the nation’s fastest-expanding ethnic 
minority, as measured by growth through 
birth and legal immigration. By 2010, 
the Asian population is expected to have 
doubled. The question of whether or not 
American society can absorb this con- 


12. Vernon M. Briggs, Jr., “Employment 
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in Clamor at the Gates: The New American 
Immigration, ed. Nathan Glazer (San Francisco: 
ICS Press, 1985), p. 145. 
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tinued influx of Asian immigrants, and, 
if not, just how much it can absorb is a 
topic that must be addressed in future 
research. 

The new Asian immigrants are region- 
ally concentrated on the West Coast, 
particularly in California, and in major 
metropolitan centers in these states. 
Thus, the burden of accommodating the 
growing numbers of these new immi- 
grants has not been evenly dispersed. 
Only a few states and a handful of cities 
have borne the brunt of dealing with this 
tremendous deluge of new immigrants 
since 1965. The impact on the edu- 
cation, economic, and social service 
delivery agencies in these areas is signif- 
icant. Makers of social policy at the 
federal, state, and local levels should be 
attuned to the tremendous continued 
influx of these new Asian immigrants 
and the impact, both positive and neg- 
ative, they will have in the policymakers’ 
particular area of jurisdiction. For exam- 
ple, the relative youthfulness of the 
immigrants may lead to increased enroll- 
ment in schools, an especially noteworthy 
development when most of the country 
is experiencing declining student enroll- 
ments. The lack of facility with the 
English language among these immi- 
grants may lead to the expansion of 
present bilingual or bicultural staff and 
programs to meet the needs of these new 
students. Next to Hispanic Americans, 
Asian Americans—especially those from 
Vietnam, Kampuchea, and Laos—are 
the second largest group involved in 
bicultural and bilingual programs. The 
projected increase and changing class 
characteristics of these populations could 
place a greater demand on educational 
staff and facilities. The continued in- 
crease, under the family-reunification 
criterion, in the number of new Asian 
immigrants, who tend to be less educated, 
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less skilled, and lacking facility with the 
English language, might also require the 
development and expansion of bilingual 
or bicultural social service agencies to 
aid in their social and economic adjust- 
ment. These are but a few of the possible 
impacts. 

The occupational distribution of the 
post-1965 Asian immigrants is radically 
different from that of the general U.S. 
population. Partly as a reflection of 
their high educational achievements, the 
Asian distribution tends to be skewed 
toward professionals, executive man- 
agers—proprietors—and white-collar 
occupations. Probably because of family 
reunification, the more recent immi- 
grants tend to be less involved in these 
occupational categories. As previously 
mentioned, there is a strong clustering 
of Asian immigrants in select local labor 
markets within the central cities of afew 
large states.? As a result, increased 
competition for jobs with the indig- 
enous population may exist, especially 
for lower-skilled occupations. However, 
evidence seems to suggest that for the 
white-collar occupations, the compe- 
tition for employment opportunities is 
more broadly based. Very little actual 
job displacement of the native-born 
population occurs because many of the 
jobs in which Asian immigrants are 
involved—white-collar jobs—are jobs 
that have become more numerous in 
recent years.“ 

In sum, the general level of socio- 
economic status among the new Asian 
immigrants surpasses that of the general 
U.S. population, especially those of 
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other immigrant and minority groups. 
This novel situation is referred to as 
leapfrog migration, in which the new 
immigrants assume middle, rather than 
lower, positions on the socioeconomic 
ladder. 

It is surprising that despite their higher 
educational achievements and occu- 
pational attainments, the average total 
income of the new Asian immigrants is 
lower than that of their U.S. counter- 
parts. One implication is that discrim- 
ination, in terms of unequal returns for 
human capital resources, against Asian 
immigrants still existed in 1980, at least 
at the aggregate level.” However, it 
should be noted that the average income 
of the early Chinese, Japanese, Korean, 
Filipino, and Vietnamese immigrants, 
who came to the United States between 
1965 and 1969, was higher than the 
national average. Hence, it may be that 
the longer immigrants reside in the 
United States, the more acculturated 
they become, and, as a consequence, the 
better they are able to take advantage of 
the available economic opportunities. 
This finding is supported by other studies 
that found that, although the earnings 
of immigrants were initially below that 
of the native-born population, the differ- 
ence tends to vanish gradually after 11 


15. Morrison G. Wong, “The Cost of Being 
Chinese, Japanese, and Filipino in the United 
States: 1960, 1970, and 1976,” Sociological Per- 
spectives, 27:197-217 (1982); idem, “Changes in 
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International Migration Review, 14:511-24 (1980); 
Robert M. Jiobu, “Earnings Differentials between 
Whites and Ethnic Minorities: The Cases of Asian 
Americans, Blacks, and Chicanos,” Sociology and 
Social Research, 61:24-38 (1976); Wen H. Kuo, 
“Colonized Status of Asian-Americans,” Ethnic 
Groups, 3(3):227-51 (1981); Eric Woodrum, “An 
Assessment of Japanese American Assimilation, 
Pluralism and Subordination,” American Journal 
of Sociology, 87:157-69 (1981). 
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to 15 years. After 20 years, immigrants’ 
earnings surpass those of the native- 
born population.’* However, future re- 
search is needed to ascertain whether 
Asian immigrants are receiving equal re- 
turns for their human capital resources.” 

Many scholars of the Asian experi- 
ence in the United States have labeled 
the Asians as model minorities, a group 
that has made it.'* Such a label seems 
premature. The proportion of the Asian 
population below poverty is higher than 
the national norm and for the Viet- 
namese, Kampucheans, and Laos, the 
figure is significantly higher. A greater 
proportion of the more recent immi- 
grants arriving under the family-reunifi- 
cation criterion are below poverty level. 
The higher fertility rate of women from 
Vietnam, Kampuchea, and Laos, espe- 
cially among the more recent immi- 
grants, exacerbates the problem. These 
Southeast Asian refugees currently are 
intensive users of such public services as 
language programs, health care, and job 
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training. Moreover, they have very high 
welfare-recipiency rates, being almost 
totally dependent on direct govern- 
mental support or on programs funded 
primarily, if not exclusively, by federal 
departments for their survival.” One 
study estimated that approximately 60 
percent of the Indochinese—a proportion 
much higher than proportions expe- 
rienced by most other populations— 
were receiving assistance from the Refu- 
gee Cash Assistance program, Supple- 
mental Security Income, or Medicare 
and food stamps.” Thus, wherever they 
settle, they have a pronounced effect on 
the demand for public services. Without 
assistance from social agencies or the 
support from various levels of govern- 
ment to develop and expand programs 
to address this situation, the existence 
of this segment of the Asian population in 
permanent poverty is a distinct possibility. 

One hundred years ago, this current 
tremendous influx of Asian immigrants 
to the United States would have aroused 
fear, outcries of “the invasion of the 


19. Peter I. Rose, “Asian Americans: From 
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yellow horde,” and accusations of the 
“unassimilability of the Mongol race” 
among the white majority group. Today 
the patterns and dynamics of racial 
relations have changed significantly, al- 
though there is always room for improve- 
ment. Sporadic flare-ups of racial antag- 
onism and bigotry still occur. However, 
the Asian immigrants are, to a large 
extent, accepted—or at least tolerated. 
The stereotypes of Asians have slowly 
changed from predominantly negative 
to neutral or slightly positive at best. 
Slowly, Asian immigrants are changing 
the character of American society—its 
racial and ethnic makeup, its landscape 
and cityscape, and its tastes in food. 
They are entering American society, 
where the emphasis has shifted from 
forced assimilation to token pluralism. 
Unfortunately, as history informs us, 
the tides of tolerance and acceptance of 
immigrants and minorities in the United 
States can ebb depending on our society’s 
social and economic situation or on its 
relationship with the sending nations in 
the international arena. 

Future assimilation of the new Asian 
immigrants is not likely. They will most 
probably always be hyphenated Ameri- 
cans. Their future acculturation into 
American society is partially dependent 
upon the orientations and aspirations of 
the new Asian immigrants themselves, 
but it is also dependent largely on the 
ebb and flow of the United States’ 
societal tides. 
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Bilingualism and Separatism 
By JOSHUA A. FISHMAN 


ABSTRACT: There is little solid evidence of separatism resulting from 
provision of governmental services to minority groups in their own 
languages, whether in the context of the territoriality principle or in the 
context of the personality principle. In general, the roots of separatism lie 
not in language but in minority-majority relations more broadly conceived. 
The problems popularly attributed to bilingualism are problems of social 
and economic development, control, and incorporation, superposed upon 
ethnolinguistic, racial, and religious differences. Without such super- 
position, problems of communication are solved, rather than created, by 
bilingualism. Intergroup problems will not disappear merely because 
sidestream languages are not recognized, nor are they caused merely 
because such languages are utilized for governmental services to 
minorities. 
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EGINNING with the ethnic revival 
of the mid-sixties, many ethnolin- 
guistic minorities in several Western 
democratic polities—whether these mi- 
norities were indigenous or immigra- 
tional in origin—came to be accommo- 
dated via a variety of governmental 
services in their mother tongues.’ Such 
accommodations had occasionally oc- 
curred before, of course, but in a more 
limited number of polities, in con- 
nection with fewer governmental ser- 
vices, and for shorter periods of time. 
By the mid-seventies such accommo- 
dations—governmental utilization of 
minority languages—came to be increas- 
ingly questioned by mainstream spokes- 
persons who felt that they threatened 
the state of the union, the very central, 
integrating institutions and traditions of 
modern, supra-ethnic society.” On occa- 
sion, they were also questioned by mi- 
nority spokespersons as well, who feared 
that they actually furthered disadvan- 
taged statuses associated with separation 
from the mainstream.’ This article will 
examine the former issue, although it is 
the latter issue—intergenerational 
poverty—that is probably the more 
intractable, both analytically and 
programmatically. 


BILINGUALISM 


Both of the terms in the title of this 
article have entered into the store of 
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common knowledge and use and, ac- 
cordingly, are surrounded by hefty por- 
tions of common ignorance and emotion. 
“Bilingual” has become, at least in the 
United States, a euphemistic code word 
for ascribed membership in a minority 
ethnolinguistic group. The individuals 
to whom this label is attached may 
actually be unaware of or disclaim any 
such membership and may even be 
monolingual in the mainstream lan- 
guage. Similarly, mainstream individ- 
uals who have acquired facility in several 
languages other than that of the central, 
integrative ethos are not viewed as bilin- 
gual since they do not function within 
the usual problem nexus of this term. 
Such individuals are not a social problem. 
The accommodative governmental prac- 
tices are not intended for them. Their 
bilingualism is an individually acquired 
skill, rather than a societally patterned 
stigma or something suspected as having 
unsavory political significance. 

Such use—or restriction—of the term 
“bilingual” must be acknowledged 
because it very clearly reveals the inter- 
group, minority-majority nature of the 
problem that concerns us. Bilingualism 
becomes an issue precisely because inter- 
group relations are at issue in con- 
nection with access to resources and the 
focus of control over their allocation. 

A language other than the integrative 
sociocultural and econotechnical medium 
becomes symbolic of an aggregate that 
is not integrated with or is differentiated 
from the power center. If the members 
of this aggregate were, indeed, bilingual 
then they could, by and large, be served 
via the centrally integrative medium, 
unless this use were contraindicated for 
ideological reasons indicative of inter- 
group tensions. Thus it is the govern- 
mental institutionalization and, there- 
fore, stabilization of minority languages 
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that is at issue in connection with bilin- 
gualism. The issue is whether govern- 
ments should be bilingual—should recog- 
nize, implement, and foster bilingualism, 
in a particular intergroup context—that 
is often the butt of public contention, on 
the one hand, and of language policy, 
which is but a reflection of intergroup 
policy, on the other hand 

The extent of governmental bilin- 
gualism is a variable. It may be tran- 
sitional only, that is, implemented only 
for a few years, during which time a 
newly arrived—or newly recognized— 
minority can be encouraged to adapt to 
the integrative medium. 

On the other hand, governmental 
bilingualism, in which minority or other 
so-called peripheral populations are 
offered services in their own languages, 
may be continued for an appreciable 
period of time. Extended services would 
foster among such populations a rela- 
tively permanent—lasting three gener- 
ations or longer—widespread, among 
those benefiting from such services, and 
functionally specific form of societal 
bilingualism known as diglossia.* Cen- 
trally nonintegrated ethnolinguistic pop- 
ulations may come to associate their 
own languages with home and family, 
elementary education and local govern- 
ment, commerce and industry. On the 
other hand, higher education, central 
government, and nationwide commerce 
and industry may come to be associated 
with the integrative language. If such 
arrangements continue for at least three 
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generations, we may say that both bilin- 
gualism, at the individual level, and 
diglossia, at the societal and govern- 
mental levels, obtain. This type of arrange- 
ment may be developed into a more 
exclusive pattern insofar as sidestream 
populations are concerned. These popu- 
lations may actually be almost com- 


- pletely monolingual in their own lan- 


guages, utilizing them exclusively for all 
aspects of daily life, and only a relatively 
small civil service class may be bilingual, 
ready to offer each ethnolinguistic aggre- 
gate services in the particular language it 
requires, In this case, we may say that 
the government is diglossic but that the 
various populations it serves are each, 
respectively, monolingual. In this arti- 
cle, when we speak of governmental 
bilingualism we will specify which type 
is involved, since, as we have tried to 
indicate, a continuum, rather than an 
all-or-none situation, obtains in this 
connection in the real world. 


SEPARATISM 


Just as was the case with “bilin- 
gualism” so it is with the term “sepa- 
ratism.” It is not a transparent, crystal- 
clear term, but one that has hidden 
within it various gradations and dimen- 
sions. If we were to consider it as 
referring only to political independence, 
then we would restrict it only to its most 
extreme representation, since political 
independence implies the maximum of 
sociocultural and econotechnical separa- 
tion in our necessarily highly interdepen- 
dent world. 

Lesser degrees of separatism are repre- 
sented by autonomism, in which the 
conduct of foreign affairs is entrusted to 
the central authorities, as is a degree of 
economic planning and coordination, 
with the autonomous regions reserving 
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for themselves ultimate authority in the 
realms of ethnocultural and local econo- 
technical affairs. Even lesser degrees of 
local self-determination are represented 
by various federational systems in which 
localities retain taxation privileges per- 
taining to local matters only to the 
extent that central authorities permit. 
All decentralized political systems, there- 
fore, represent varying degrees of local 
autonomy. Nevertheless, it is only com- 
plete political separation and the tur- 
moil inherent in its pursuit and attain- 
ment that normally receive attention in 
conjunction with discussions of bilin- 
gualism. The underlying, implicit issue 
in these discussions is whether govern- 
mentally sponsored bilingualism, pro- 
viding services for ethnolinguistic mi- 
norities and permitting them access to 
civil participation in their own lan- 
guages, will foster intergroup conflict 
and lead to separatism or attempts to 
attain political separation. 

Although we will certainly pursue 
this issue as it has commonly been 
understood, we also expect to examine 
various other accommodations to and 
consequences of bilingualism, both in 
theory and in practice, at the polity 
level. 


LINGUISTIC HETEROGENEITY 
IN CROSS-POLITY PERSPECTIVE 


Two of the earlier cross-polity sur- 
vers included linguistic heterogeneity 
among their variables, thus making it 
possible to relate such heterogeneity to a 
whole host of other variables, including 
some that touch upon civil strife and 
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separatism. Three studies have been 
reported explicitly examining these very 
relationships.’ The first of these demon- 
strated that linguistic heterogeneity— 
defined, roughly, as polities in which 
less than 85 percent of the population 
has the same native language—is related 
to a superabundance of social, eco- 
nomic, and political problems.’ (See 
Table 1.) 


Linguistically homogeneous polities are 
usually economically more modernized and 
ideologically-politically more tranquil and 
stable. They more frequently reveal orderly, 
libertarian and secular forms of interest 
articulation and aggregation, greater divi- 
sion of governmental powers, and less attrac- 
tion toward personalism and charisma. All 
in all, linguistic homogeneity characterizes 
the state in which cultural-religious homo- 
geneity and enlightenment are more advanced, 
modern forms of heterogeneity via associa- 
tional, institutional and political groups are 
fostered and in which the good life is econom- 
ically within the reach ofa greater proportion 
of the populace. If there is any fly in this 
ointment it is that some polities have . . . 
approached these desirable outcomes .. . 
[via] more decisive authoritarian guidance.” 


This study, by Fishman, proceeds to 
show that all but two of the many 
advantages of homogeneous polities over 
heterogenous polities shrink and disap- 
pear when per capita gross national 
product is controlled. This fact leads the 
author to hypothesize that it is not 
linguistic heterogeneity that causes the 
disadvantages with which it is asso- 
ciated but, rather, economic under- 
development. He further hypothesizes 

7. The three studies are based on Banks and 
Textor, Cross Polity Survey. 

8. Joshua A. Fishman, “Some Contrasts 
between Linguistically Homogencous and Linguis- 
tically Heterogeneous Polities,” Sociological 
Inquiry, 36(2):146-58 (Spring 1966). 
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TABLE 1 


ARRANGEMENT OF POLITIES BY LINGUISTIC HOMOGENEITY- 
HETEROGENEITY AND PER CAPITA GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
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Gross 
National Linguistic Factor 
Product Homogeneous Heterogeneous 
Very high, Australia, France, Luxembourg, Belgium, Canada, Switzerland, 
medium New Zealand, Norway, Sweden, Finland, Czechoslovakia, Israel, 
United Kingdom, United States, USSR, Bulgaria, Rumania, Spain, 
Austria, Denmark, East Germany, Trinidad, Cyprus, Malaya, South 
German F.R., Iceland, Ireland, Africa, Yugoslavia. 
Italy, Netherlands, Venezuela, 
Argentina, Chile, Cuba, Greece, 
Hungary, Jamaica, Japan, Lebanon, 
Poland, Uruguay. 
Number 27 15 
Low, Albania, Brazil, Colombia, Costa Panama, Syria, Turkey, Algeria, 
very low Rica, Dominican Republic, EI Ecuador, Guatemala, Iraq, Peru, 
Salvador, Honduras, Mexico, Philippines, North Vietnam, 
Nicaragua, Portugal, Saudi Arabia, Republic of Vietnam, Afghanis- 
Tunisia, United Arab Republic, tan, Bolivia, Burma, Cameroun, 
Burundi, Haiti, Jordan, Korea N., Central Africa Rep., Ceylon, 
Korea Rep., Libya, Malagasy, Chad, Congo (Bra), Congo (Leo.), 
Rwanda, Somalia, Yemen, Dahomey, Ethiopia, Gabon, 
Ghana, Guinea, India, Indonesia, 
Iran, Ivory Coast, Laos, Mali, 
Liberia, Mauritania, Morocco, 
Nepal, Niger, Nigeria, Pakistan, 
Senegal, Sierra Leon, Sudan, 
Tanganyika, Togo, Uganda, 
Upper Volta. 
Number 25 47 





SOURCE: Joshua A. Fishman, ‘Some Contrasts between Linguistically Homogeneous and Lin- 
guistically Heterogeneous Polities,” Sociological Inquiry, 36(2):154 (Spring 1966). Reprinted by 


permission. 


that economic development has tended 
to undercut linguistic heterogeneity far 
more than linguistic heterogeneity has 
tended to hamper economic develop- 
ment. These two directional impli- 
cations were reexamined by Pool, who 
concluded, on the basis of more power- 
ful statistical methods, that there was 
insufficient evidence to accept them or, 
indeed, to accept the hypotheses dia- 
metrically opposed to (em. ° 

The two variables that Fishman dis- 


10. Jonathan Pool, “National Development 
and Language Diversity,” Advances in the 


covered to characterize linguistically 
heterogeneous polities even after differ- 
ences in per capita gross national prod- 
uct had been controlled—partialed out— 
were, interestingly enough for our pres- 
ent discussion, political enculturation 
and sectionalism. The first deals with 
“the presence of significant, politically 
nonassimilated minorities in extreme 
opposition” and the second, with the 
same phenomenon on a territorial basis. 
Obviously, both of these dimensions 


Sociology of Language, vol, 2, ed. J. A. Fishman 
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need not reflect ethnolinguistic differ- 
ences alone, but may, rather, reflect 
underlying religious or racial differences 
as well. 

To some extent a study by McRae, 
based upon data by Gurr, attempts to 
take this very issue further and to do so 
in connection with civil strife per se, 
certainly a dimension that must be of 
concern to us due to its connection with 
separatism.’ Utilizing the same lin- 
guistic heterogeneity indices that Fishman 
employed—those stemming from Banks 
and Textor’s work'?—McRae concludes 
that while religious heterogeneity is not 
significantly related to internal strife, 
both racial heterogeneity and linguistic 
heterogeneity are related to higher levels 
of civil strife, with the relationship be- 
tween civil strife and linguistic hetero- 
geneity being clearest and strongest of 
all (see Table 2). Unfortunately, no 
controls on per capita gross national 
product were applied. 

The Fishman and McRae studies are 
sufficiently suggestive to deserve a modi- 
cum of further discussion. They are both 
dependent on Banks and Textor for 
their linguistic heterogeneity data, and 
therefore it is the validity of these data, 
the major independent variable for our 
purposes, that needs to be considered. 
Note that Banks and Textor do not tell 
us anything about either bilingualism or 
diglossia, that is, about the extent to 
which minorities do or do not also attain 
fluency in the central, integrative major- 


11. Kenneth D. McRae, Conflict and Compro- 
mise in Multilingual Societies: Switzerland 
(Waterloo: Wilfrid Laurier University Press, 
1983), p. 24; T. R. Gurr, “A Causal Model of Civil 
Strife: A Comparative Analysis Using New Indices,” 
in Anger, Violence and Polities: Theories and 
Research, ed. I. K. Feierabend, R. L. Feierabend, 
and T. R. Gurr (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice- 
Hall, 1972), pp. 184-222. 

12. Banks and Textor, Cross Polity Survey. 
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ity language or the extent to which the 
minority languages are locally recog- 
nized for some governmentally con- 
ducted functions. Their dichotomy at 
the 85 percent level is nowhere ex- 
plained or rationalized, and the figures 
they employ are either dependent on 
governmental reports, many of which 
are suspect, or on expert opinion. Alker 
and Russett, also utilizing such sources, 
classify several polities as homogeneous, 
by the very same 85 percent cutoff, that 
Banks and Textor classify as hetero- 
geneous. Obviously, there are prob- 
lems with this variable and any conclu- 
sions arrived at in connection with it 
should be considered tentative, at best. 
However, the difficulties inherent in 
refining the linguistic heterogeneity di- 
mension—so as to reflect governmental 
services and/or societal bilingualism— 
are so great that the more recent cross- 
polity surveys have tended to ignore this 
dimension entirely rather than grapple 
further with it.’* 


POLITICAL SEPARATION 
AND BILINGUALISM 


If we remember that we have reinter- 
preted bilingualism into one of its 
manifestations—societal bilingualism 
accommodated to by governmental 
agencies in their provision of services— 
and if we take care to remember that this 
reinterpretation implies intergroup rela- 
tions issues that go far beyond language 
per se, we must come to the conclusion 
that there are currently, or have been 
recently, very few instances of sepa- 


13. Howard R. Alker, Jr., and Bruce M. 
Russett, Relationships between Paired Indices of 
Political and Economic Development (New 
Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1964). 

14. These surveys begin with Robert B. Textor, 
A Cross-Cultural Summary (New Haven, CT: 
HRAF Press, 1967). 
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TABLE 2 
AVERAGE LEVELS OF CIVIL STRIFE IN 90 POLITIES FOR VARIOUS 
COMBINATIONS OF LINGUISTIC, RACIAL, AND RELIGIOUS CLEAVAGES, 
1961-65 (UNWEIGHTED MEANS, WITH RANGES IN PARENTHESES) 
































“| Total, 
Language Homogeneous in Religion Heterogeneous in Religion by Language 
Racially Racially Racially Racially 
Homogeneous Heterogeneous Homogeneous Heterogeneous 
N Mean N Mean N Mean N Mean N Mean 
Homogeneous 18 6.3 9 12.2 9 3.6 3 6.5 39 741 
(0.0-13.2) (4.7-12.9} (0.0-5.9) (1.5-10.2} 
Weakly 8 6.0 1 9.5 0 — 0 — 9 64 
hetero- (0.0-17.8) 
geneous 
Strongly 12 13.2 9.1 11 11.0 42 106 
hetero- (5.1-33.7) {0.0-48.7) (4.5-20.2) 
geneous 
Homogeneous Heterogeneous 
N Mean N Mean 
Total, 49 9.0 41 8.2 
by religion 
90 8.6* 
Total, 65 8.0 25 10.5 
by race 





SOURCE: This table has been previously published in Kenneth D. McRae, Conflict and Compro- 
mise in Multilingual Societies, Volume 1: Switzerland (Waterloo: Wilfrid Laurier University Press, 
1983), p. 24. Cf T. R. Gurr, ‘‘A Causal Model of Civil Strife: A Comparative Analysis Using New 
Indices,” in Anger, Violence and Polities: Theories and Research, ed. |. K, Feierabend, R. L. Feier- 
abend, and T. R. Gurr (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1972), pp. 184-222. 

*Gurr's full list of 114 cases had a mean of 9.1 and standard deviation of 7.7. 


ration on this basis. This would not have 
been the case in the decades just before 
the turn of the century. At that time, 
Europe, the most homogeneous conti- 
nent, was itself awash with separatist 
movements, particularly in the Austro- 
Hungarian, czarist, and Ottoman 
empires, in the first and last of which 
empires various local services were 
offered in local languages after the turn 
of the century. 

World War I seems to have been a 
turning point in connection with such 
separatism, providing statehood or cul- 
tural autonomy for many of the largest 
aggrieved ethnolinguistic collectivities 
and often doing so explicitly on a lin- 


guistic basis. Although the number of 
peoples without states still remains high, 
the more accommodating stance men- 
tioned previously has also tended to 
foster similar flexibility among minor- 
ities, fewer of which are now. explicitly 
engaged in all-out separatist efforts. 
Aside from the recent nonseparatist 
program of the Parti Quebecois, thereby 
removing a very major separatist move- 
ment from the ranks, the remaining 
examples among modern industrial poli- 
ties are quite small and peripheral. 
Basque separatism, unreconstructed 
Irish Republican Army separatism in 
Ulster, and, even more vestigially, 

S : (ee 
Corsican separatism andsvestiggs BR 
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Welsh separatism are the last Mohicans 
of this type of solution in Europe. 
Looking elsewhere, there is also little 
separatism in the Third World, surpris- 
ingly little given all of the ethnolin- 
guistic heterogeneity of that world. 
Tamil separatism in Sri Lanka, Kurdish 
separatism in Turkey and Iraq, and 
possibly Sikh separatism in India are the 
major current examples, although minor 
examples continue to exist in Africa and 
elsewhere as well—for example, the move- 
ment for Puerto Rican independence.” 
Far more typical than movements on 
behalf of separatism are various efforts 
to bring ethnolinguistic complaints to 
the attention of the general—often the 
worldwide—public, either via the United 
Nations or via nongovernmental organi- 
zations specifically established in order 
to air minority grievances and to pursue 
their amelioration, primarily on the basis 
of information, consultation, and per- 
suasion. Examples of the nongovern- 
mental organizations are the Minority 
Rights Group in London, with its Report 
series; the Federal Union of European 
Nationalities/ International Institute of 
Ethnic Groups’ Rights and Regionalism 
in Vienna and their joint periodical 
Europa Ethnica; and the Association 
Internationale pour la Défense des Lan- 
gues et Cultures Menacées, now tending 
to work cooperatively with the fore- 
going organizations. Of course, it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to gauge the 
true status of rumored separatist move- 
ments in the USSR and its associated 
states. Among these are Albanian sepa- 
ratism in Kosovo and Ukrainian separat- 
ism in the USSR. Clearly, much more 


15. In the case of Sikh separatism, it is not 
clear whether we are dealing with separatism 
along the lines of Bangladesh or with autonomism 
along the lines of other ethnolinguistic states in the 
Indian union. 
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than the absence or presence of govern- 
mental bilingualism is involved. 

What most of the foregoing instances 
have in common is an extremism that is 
atypical in the worldwide minority- 
majority relations perspective, a history 
of repression and a history of nondemo- 
cratic, nonparticipatory central inte- 
gration. In most settings the separatists 
are far outnumbered by co-ethnics pur- 
suing nonseparatist routes toward the 
amelioration of their personal and col- 
lective grievances. All in all, the undeni- 
able benefits of centrally guided econo- 
technical development have taken much 
of the wind out of the separatist sails, 
and such sails remain only where bene- 
fits have not accrued or where older and 
larger grievances are overarching. The 
ability of Flemish and Waloon factions 
to remain within the same state, rather 
than opting for separate ministates, is 
symptomatic of the modern Zeitgeist in 
the arena of minority-majority ethnolin- 
guistic tensions. Complete separatism is 
an increasingly rare beast.'® More 
moderate solutions are much more 
prevalent. 


THE AUTONOMIST SOLUTION 
AND BILINGUALISM 


The extreme separatist solution is, in 
its pursuit of complete political indepen- 
dence, an extension of the territoriality 
principle to its logical extreme. The 
inability of this solution to foster 
ethnolinguistic autonomy is attested to 
by the Irish case, in which the language 
has languished even after the attainment 
of independence. 


16. Erik Allardt, Implications of the Ethnic 
Revival in Modern, Industrialized Society: A 
Comparative Study of the Linguistic Minorities in 
Western Europe (Helsinki: Societas Scientiarum 
Fennica, 1979). 
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A weaker implementation of the terri- 
toriality principle, one more commonly 
implemented and frequently successful, 
is that which seeks a degree of cultural 
and economic self-regulation, recog- 
nizing the hegemony of the center in 
nationwide and international concerns. 
Under such arrangements polities are 
officially multimodal in certain respects 
while they implement affiliations with 
the center and. therefore, monomo- 
dality—in other respects. The most com- 
mon basis for such regional autonomy 
arrangements is that of ethnolinguistic 
difference, although religious and eco- 
nomic bases are also often involved. 
Many of the empires of old functioned 
in this fashion; note, for example, the 
references in the Book of Esther to 
messages sent by the king “to each 
people in its tongue and to each province 
in its script.” These empires have been 
referred to as based on a layer-cake 
principle. 

Recent European examples of this 
approach are Switzerland, Belgium, 
Spain, Yugoslavia, and the USSR. 
Canada is an example in the New 
World, and India and China in the 
Third. The degree of central domination 
varies from weak—in Switzerland, Bel- 
gium, and Canada—to middling—Spain, 
India—to strong—Yugoslavia, USSR. 
Further examples of this approach are 
the United Kingdom and the Nether- 
lands, where regional ethnolinguistic 
differences are still recognizable, 
although considerably muted as a result 
of population movements and wide- 
spread re-ethnification. Even more 
muted is the case of France, where 
several ethnolinguistic regions exist— 
Brittany, Alsace-Lorraine, Provence, 
and so forth—but are usually not cen- 
trally recognized as deserving signif- 
icant linguistic accommodation, both 
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because of widespread re-ethnification 
and an undiluted, centuries-old tradition 
of centralization in almost all socio- 
cultural and econotechnical affairs. 

In those polities where the autonomist 
solution has deepest historical roots— 
as, for example, in Switzerland—ethno- 
linguistic strife is extremely minimal. 
The territorial principle itself helps 
minimize such strife, since it so clearly 
guarantees to each language its turf 
regardless of demographic changes due 
to migration or birthrate differentials. 
Presumably, this will be the case in 
Yugoslavia, Canada, Belgium, and India, 
once residual problems inherited from 
earlier periods have been ironed out. 
Where considerable re-ethnification has 
already occurred, the benefits to be 
gained by autonomy pressures for mi- 
nority languages are less certain. It is not 
only a safe turf that is at issue, but the 
re-ethnification and relinguification of 
many sidestream members, on the one 
hand, and the major movement of main- 
stream individuals into the sidestream 
territories, on the other. The resulting 
cultural dislocation and change is remi- 
niscent of the Irish dilemma in many 
respects, and it is clear that ethno- 
linguistic autonomists are faced by a 
two-front struggle, one against out- 
siders and the other against insiders who 
have become outsiders. 

The territorialist autonomist solution 
is only indifferently applicable to the 
United States. Puerto Rico can and does 
benefit from it, given its special status of 
estado libre asociado (“free associated 
state”), as do American Samoa and 
various Indian nations to some extent. 
Otherwise, our states do not really cor- 
respond to ethnolinguistic aggregates, 
and even in the Southwest, with its huge 
Mexican American concentration, the 
Anglo population—a catchall term refer- 
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ring to a variety of mainstream-impacted 
subcultures, neither Hispanic nor Indian 
—outnumbers the Chicanos by four or 
five to one in every state. New Mexico is 
still constitutionally required, by the 
treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo of 1848, to 
publish its laws in Spanish, but that is a 
far cry from the full array of govern- 
mental allocation of resources to Span- 
ish that cultural autonomists seek. To 
the extent that territorially based cul- 
tural autonomy does exist in the United 
States its unit must be the local place of 
residence—town, village, school district — 
rather than the state or the federal 
arena, both of which are mainstream, 
rather than sidestream, focused and 
dominated. 


THE PERSONALITY PRINCIPLE 
AND BILINGUALISM 


Although we have not attempted to 
enumerate all the polities applying the 
territoriality principle with any rigor, we 
have mentioned most of them. It is 
obvious, then, that there are relatively 
few such polities. Wherever the terri- 
toriality principle is not applied, the per- 
sonality principle may be applied in con- 
junction with minority-language services. 

This principle operates along demo- 
graphic, rather than territorial, lines. 
Wherever there are sufficient speakers 
of other languages, governmental agen- 
cies may make their services available in 
those languages, either as a matter of 
law or as a matter of courtesy and public 
relations. The criterion of sufficiency 
depends on local cost-benefit notions 
of critical mass and, ultimately, upon 
local budgets and precedents in terms 
of special services of various kinds 
for the physically or psychologically 
different—the blind, the crippled, the 
retarded—who have long been served 


by government agencies when sufficient 
demand for such services can be shown 
to exist. 

It is precisely because services based 
upon the personality principle must con- 
stantly be justified in demographic and 
budgetary terms that this arrangement 
is, on the whole, less stable over time 
than arrangements based upon the terri- 
toriality principle. It is a principle that 
normally involves constant central con- 
trol and approval of the special services 
that it dispenses. It more rarely permits 
minority self-management of these 
services. 

All in all, the personality principle is 
an approach less commonly utilized in 
connection with indigenous minorities 
than with immigrant minorities. The 
former usually have a territorial base of 
their own; the latter usually do not. 
Immigrants in sufficient numbers are 
offered—and these days, increasingly so 
ona worldwide basis—transitional bilin- 
gual services to ease their dislocational 
problems while they are not yet ade- 
quately conversant with the central 
language. 

Separatism is usually not at issue in 
connection with the recognition of mi- 
nority languages under the personality 
principle. The services for thousands 
upon thousands of Gastarbeiter from 
Southern Europe who have moved to 
Northern European countries, the ser- 
vices for new Australians and new Cana- 
dians are all examples of the personality 
principle in operation at the present 
time. There may be problems due to the 
insufficiency of such services, or their 
cost, or their quality, or their advis- 
ability vis-a-vis social integration or 
cultural assimilation. These problems, 
however, are far indeed from the prob- 
lems of separatism, and any implication 
that there is an association between 
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them and separatism is likely to be a 
political tactic playing upon middle- 
class insecurities or exploiting problems 
of resource allocation.” Indeed, when 
mainstream agencies and constituencies 
discover that they urgently require, for 
their own benefit, the skills and good 
will of the immigrant sidestreams, as has 
recently come to be the case in Anglo- 
Australia, concerns over separatism are 
quickly forgotten, minority-language 
maintenance is explicitly defined to be 
in the public interest, and the extent of 
governmental services provided in minor- 
ity languages—as well as support for 
minority institutions in their own lan- 
guages—increases tremendously.”® 


CO-OCCURRENCE OF TERRITORIALITY 
AND PERSONALITY PRINCIPLES 


A minor point to be made in passing, 
and in conclusion, is that both principles 
may coexist in polities where the terri- 
torial principle is already operative, if 
and when such polities are also impacted 
by immigration. Thus, implementing 
the territoriality principle for its own 
citizens, Switzerland implements the per- 
sonality principle for immigrants in gen- 
eral and, in particular, for Italian- 


speaking foreigners who arrive in its. 


German-speaking cantons. Similarly, 
having succeeded in obtaining recog- 


17. Marshall, “Question of an Official Lan- 
guage.” 

18. Victoria State Board of Education and 
Ministerial Advisory Committee on Multicultural 
and Migrant Education, The Place of Community 
Languages in Victorian Schools (Melbourne: 
VSBE/ MACMME, 1984); Australia, Parliament, 
Senate Standing Committee On Education and 
the Arts, A National Language Policy (Canberra: 
Government Publishing Service, 1984); Lois Foster 
and David Stockky, Multiculturalism: The 
Changing Australian Paradigm (Clevedon, Great 
Britain: Multilingual Matters, 1984). 
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nition of the territoriality principle for 
its French-speaking population, Quebec 
carefully implements the personality 
principle for its Italian, Portuguese, 
Greek, and other minority immigrants. 
The latter are expected to learn French 
and their schools must teach a con- 
stantly increasing number of hours of 
French per week if they are to be 
considered “schools in the public inter- 
est” and, as such, awarded renewal of 
their state subsidies. 

All in all, it is clear from an inter- 
national review of these principles that 
only the territorial principle can be 
depended upon to bolster diglossia, 
whether with bilingualism or without it. 
Diglossia need not lead to separatism by 
any stretch of the imagination. In its 
absence, however, it is the maintenance 
of minority tongues that is ultimately at 
risk, and rarely attained,” rather than 
the destruction of the body politic via 
separatism. 


CONCLUSION 


There is little solid evidence of sepa- 
ratism due to the institution of govern- 
mental services to minority groups in 
their own languages. The territoriality 
principle itself, when wholeheartedly 
implemented, is a guarantee against 
separatism. The personality principle 
provides far too little stable support for 
dislocated immigrant populations to ren- 
der separatism a realistic concern. In 
general, the overall issue is not one of 
language but of minority-majority rela- 
tions. Not providing governmental ser- 
vices in the dominant language of their 
intended recipients is not only nondemo- 
cratic, but is not well calculated to 
improve minority-majority relations. 

19, Fishman et al., Rise and Fall of the Ethnic 
Revival. 
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The prodiems of bilingualism are really 
problems of social and economic devel- 
opment, control, and incorporation su- 
perposed upon ethnolinguistic, racial, 
and religious differences. Without such 
superposition, problems of commu- 
nication are solved by bilingualism 
rather than created by it. 

There is along social science tradition 
of being negative, or at least suspicious, 
about bilingualism and minority inter- 
generational continuity, whether or not 
separatism is involved.” The irration- 
ality of such continuity, in terms of basic 
economic productivity, is constantly held 
against it. However, modern society is 
essentially conflicted due to a large 
variety of differing interests—with re- 
spect to age, sex, class, region, religion, 


20. Joshua A. Fishman, “Positive Pluralism: 
Some Overlooked Rationales and Forefathers,” in 
Rise and Fall of the Ethnic Revival, by Fishman 
et al., pp. 445-56. 


and race—competing for recognition 
and support in the public interest, above 
and beyond language and ethnicity. Lin- 
guistic heterogeneity may appear to be 
yet another source of tension in modern 
society, but if that is so, it is nevertheless 
doubtful whether it is associated with 
sufficient independent variance to be 
noteworthy in its own right, after all 
other co-occurring sources of tension 
have been controlled. Intergroup, side- 
stream-mainstream problems will not 
disappear merely because sidestream 
languages are not recognized, nor will 
they be caused merely because such 
languages are recognized for govern- 
mental services. The denial of services 
via minority languages may, however, 
safely be considered an antidemocratic 
tendency that has pernicious effects on 
society as a whole, on the mainstream 
no less than on the sidestreams. All are 
losers, indeed, when that occurs. 
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Undocumented Immigration 
By JEFFREY S. PASSEL 


ABSTRACT: One important characteristic that distinguishes contem- 
porary immigration from previous waves of immigration is the presence of 
significant numbers of undocumented, or illegal, immigrants. The dearth 
of sound information on undocumented immigrants makes formulating 
and implementing policy concerning this clandestine segment of the 
population extremely difficult. The first part of this article presents up-to- 
date empirical studies of the numbers of undocumented aliens in the 
country. The principal conclusion to be drawn from these studies is that the 
size of the undocumented immigrant population is substantially smaller 
than the figures most often cited. Although the largest numbers of 
undocumented immigrants are from Mexico, virtually every area of the 
world contributes some undocumented immigrants. The available evi- 
dence regarding the social, economic, and demographic characteristics of 
undocumented immigrants is reviewed in this article. The various argu- 
ments concerning the economic and social consequences of undocumented 
immigration are reviewed, together with the contradictory evidence used to 
support them. Finally, the consequences of research findings for policy 
alternatives are presented and various options for dealing with undocu- 
mented immigration are discussed. 


Jeffrey S. Passel received his Ph. D. in social relations from the Johns Hopkins University 
in 1976, an M.A. in sociology from the University of Texas at Austin in 1972, and a B.S. in 
mathematics from the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 1969. Since 1974, he has 
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papers on measurement of census coverage, undocumented immigration, analysis of data 
quality, techniques of demographic estimation, and the use of surnames to identify ethnic 
groups. 


NOTE: The opinions expressed in this article are those of the author and do not necessarily represent 
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HE United States is known as a 

nation of immigrants, and rightly 
so, for every American is descended 
from immigrant ancestors. From the 
Indians who walked across the land 
bridges from Asia millennia ago, to the 
colonial settlers centuries ago, to the 
Eastern European immigrants decades 
ago, to the Southeast Asian refugees of 
recent years, our forebears came to this 
country seeking freedom, economic oppor- 
tunity, and a better life for themselves 
and their children. In virtually every era, 
the newcomers were viewed warily by 
the so-called natives—those whose ances- 
tors had been immigrants in the past— 
who wondered whether the new immi- 
grants would affect the livelihoods of 
those already here and whether they 
could fit into the American society of 
the time. 

Viewed in this light, the current wave 
of immigration to the United States 
differs little from previous waves. The 
economic issues are essentially the same 
as in the past. Do immigrants take jobs 
from native-born or naturalized citi- 
zens? Do immigrants depress wages? 
The social issues are the same, also. Can 
American society absorb the new immi- 
grants? Are they too different? 

What distinguishes contemporary 
immigration from past immigration is 
that much of the current immigration is 
illegal, or undocumented. Because of 
the clandestine nature of much current 
immigration, certain information that 
was easily accessible in the past is not 
readily available. For example, how 
many immigrants come to the United 
States every year? How many are staying 
in the country? What jobs are the immi- 
grants taking? How do they affect the 
economy? In addition, the incorpora- 
tion of undocumented immigrants into 
mainstream American society is viewed 


as much more problematic than for 
previous waves of immigrants, because 
undocumented immigrants do not have 
access to many of the institutions that 
other Americans take for granted. 

Today’s debate regarding undocu- 
mented immigration and what to do 
about it has taken place in an empirical 
vacuum. Perhaps nowhere is this more 
apparent than in discussions about the 
size of the undocumented population. 
Figures as high as 12 million undocu- 
mented aliens are often cited without 
dispute and some wild guesses have 
reached 25 million. All studies based on 
hard data, however, point to only a 
fraction this many. Since the effects of 
undocumented immigrants on Amer- 
ican society and the economy are per- 
ceived to be a function of their numbers, 
any discussion of the consequences of 
undocumented immigration must be 
based on a sound understanding of the 
size of this population. 

The first part of this article presents 
the most up-to-date empirical studies of 
the numbers of undocumented aliens in 
the country. Then follows a discussion 
of their social and economic character- 
istics and a review of the contradictory 
evidence regarding the economic impact 
of undocumented immigrants. Finally, 
the consequences of the research findings 
for policy alternatives are discussed. 


SIZE OF THE 
UNDOCUMENTED POPULATION 


Media accounts of undocumented 
immigration continually refer to the 
“rising tide of illegal immigration” and 
the “flood” of undocumented immi- 
grants overwhelming the country. Yet, 
evidence cited in support of such claims 
is often nonexistent and seldom more 
than speculation based on impres- 
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sionistic information. This situation is 
unfortunate. Although it is true that 
perhaps the greatest demographic mys- 
teries surrounding the population of the 
United States are questions of how 
many undocumented aliens are in the 
country and how fast their number is 
growing, the substantial amount of data 
developed on this group over the last 
several years is often ignored in the heat 
of debate. 


Types of undocumented immigrants 


39 66 


The terms “illegal alien,” “undocu- 
mented worker,” “illegal entrant,” 
“deportable alien,” and the like are often 
used, but seldom rigorously defined. 
The distinctions implied by such terms 
have not only failed to add clarity, but in 
many cases have served only to obfus- 
cate the issues further. The most com- 
mon dichotomy of undocumented 
migrants—between illegal entrants, also 
known as entries without inspection 
(EWIs), and visa abusers, or over- 
stayers—is an example of an adminis- 
tratively useful categorization that has 
not proved to be particularly valuable 
for analysis. 

A typology based on duration of 
residence in the United States and migra- 
tory intentions is much more useful in 
assessing the effects of undocumented 
immigration and estimates of the size of 
this population. At the margins and in 
individual cases, it may be difficult to 
distinguish between the ideal types. 
However, failure to clarify which type of 
undocumented immigrant is being dis- 
cussed has only led to confusion. 

The migration literature distin- 
guishes two general types of migrants: 
sojourners and settlers. Settlers migrate 
with the intention of residing perma- 
nently in the destination country. For 
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sojourners, the degree of attachment to 
the new country is considerably less, 
since they intend to leave and return 
home. The return is generally intended 
at the time of entry, but may occur as a 
result of events that happen after 
migration. 

Undocumented migrants in the United 
States include both sojourners and set- 
tlers. Indeed, much, and possibly most, 
of the undocumented migration from 
Mexico is of the sojourner type, often on 
a seasonal basis. To these two types of 
undocumented migrants, we can add a 
third type, commuters. Undocumented 
commuters do not actually live in the 
United States, but rather cross the U.S.- 
Mexican or U.S.-Canadian border on a 
daily or almost daily basis to work in the 
United States. This third group is the 
least significant on a national level, 
probably numbering in the tens of 
thousands; but for some border labor 
markets, commuters may be quite im- 
portant. Failure to distinguish between 
settlers, sojourners, and commuters ac- 
counts for some of the wide variation in 
estimates of undocumented aliens in the 
United States. 

The appropriate universe for discus- 
sion obviously depends on the purpose 
of the analysis. An analysis of labor 
markets or the labor force would prob- 
ably require information on the number 
of person-years worked in the United 
States by undocumented aliens. Such a 
definition would encompass all three 
types of migrants—that is, all undoc- 
umented immigrants in the U.S. labor 
market. Demographers trying to mea- 
sure the size of the U.S. population ona 
de jure basis would want to focus only 
on settlers. Providers of social services, 
such as health care and education, might 
want a somewhat broader definition of 
the undocumented alien population to 
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include not only settlers, but also a large 
portion of the sojourner population. 
The population eligible for legalization 
under most proposed amnesty pro- 
grams would include only a portion of 
the settlers. 

Although the different types of 
migrants have different implications for 
various policy options and analyses, the 
distinctions between them may be diffi- 
cult to draw in particular instances. 
Much of the recent migration from 
Mexico appears to be chain migration 
occurring in the context of social net- 
works.’ Individuals are linked to feeder 
networks in Mexico that provide access 
to jobs and housing in the United States. 
Most migrants come initially as sojourn- 
ers, on the basis of the information 
supplied through the networks. Grad- 
ually, over time, many of the migrants 
shift from sojourner to settler, with the 
shift being facilitated by the network. 

There is no hard and fast rule for 
delineating the three types of undocu- 
mented immigrants. Sojourners with 
very short durations of stay might be 
considered by some to be commuters. 
Persons who intend to be settlers at the 
time they migrate would become so- 
journers if forced to leave by unforeseen 
circumstances, such as economic diffi- 
culties or family deaths. On the other 
hand, persons whose intentions are to be 
sojourners might find conditions in the 
United States even more hospitable than 
they had imagined and thus become 


1. Douglas S. Massey et al., “The Social 
Organization of Mexican Migration to the United 
States” (Paper delivered at the Annual Meeting of 
the Population Association of America, Boston, 
MA, Apr. 1985); Richard Mines and Alain de 
Janvry, “Migration to the United States and 
Mexican Rural Development: A Case Study,” 
American Journal of Agricultural Economics, 
64(3): 444-54 (Aug. 1982). 
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settlers. Even though such marginal 
distinctions may not be clear-cut, ana- 
lysts and policymakers should be aware 
of these general types and the nature of 
the data they are using. 


Estimates of the number 
of undocumented aliens 


Estimates of the size of the undocu- 
mented population have appeared with 
some regularity over the last 10 to 15 
years. The various estimates can be 
characterized generally as either specu- 
lative or analytic. While the speculative 
estimates have received greater atten- 
tion in the press and legislative debates, 
they have also been substantially larger 
than the analytic estimates. Unfor- 
tunately for those interested in informed 
and rational discourse, the speculative 
estimates, with few exceptions, have 
almost totally ignored the evidence from 
analytic work.” 


2. For descriptions, discussions, and cri- 
tiques of most of the available estimates, see the 
following: Jacob S. Siegel, Jeffrey S. Passel, and J. 
Gregory Robinson, “Preliminary Review of the 
Existing Studies of the Number of Illegal Resi- 
dents of the United States,” in U.S. Immigration 
Policy and the National Interest: The Staff Report 
of the Select Commission on Immigration and 
Refugee Policy (Washington, DC: Government 
Printing Office, 1980), app. E, “Papers on Illegal 
Immigration to the U.S.”; Manuel Garcia y Griego 
and Leobardo Estrada, “Research on the Magni- 
tude of Mexican Undocumented Immigration to 
the U.S.: A Summary,” in Mexican Immigrant 
Workers in the U.S.,ed. Antonio Rios-Bustamente 
(Los Angeles: Regents of the University of Califor- 
nia and the Chicano Studies Research Center, 
1981); Arthur F. Corwin, “The Numbers Game: 
Estimates of Illegal Aliens in the United States, 
1970-1981,” Law and Contemporary Problems, 
45(2): 223-97 (Spring 1982); Kenneth Hill, “Ilegal 
Aliens: An Assessment,” in Immigration Statis- 
tics: A Story of Neglect, by Panel on Immigration 
Statistics (Washington, DC: National Academy of 
Sciences, 1985), pp. 225-45. 
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Speculative estimates. One of the first 
speculative estimates was offered by 
General Chapman, then commissioner 
of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service (INS), before a congressional 
committee.’ His estimate of 4 to 12 
million undocumented aliens was devel- 
oped by aggregating rough estimates 
supplied by INS field offices. Subse- 
quent work has shown that this estimate 
was much too large as an estimate of 
undocumented settlers and possibly also 
of sojourners. About the same time, 
Lesko Associates made an estimate of 
8.2 -million undocumented aliens, 
including 5.2 million Mexicans, by a 
flawed application of the Delphi tech- 
nique. In neither of these estimates is 
the universe of undocumented aliens 
well defined. 

More recent conjectural estimates 
include those of Corwin and of Huddle 
and his colleagues. Corwin’s estimate 
for 1981 of 8 to 10 million undocu- 
mented aliens was developed by aggre- 
gating speculative estimates by country 
of origin and region of residence. Unfor- 
tunately, he appears not to have tried to 
relate his estimates to the available 
analytic work. Corwin does attempt to 
specify his universe; he explicitly 
excludes commuters, but is unclear 


3. U.S., Congress, Senate, Committee of the 
Judiciary, Subcommittee on Immigration and 
Naturalization, Statement of Leonard F. Chapman, 
94th Cong., 2d sess., 17 Mar. 1976. 

4. Lesko Associates, Final Report: Basic 
Data and Guidance Required to Implement a 
Major Illegal Alien Study During Fiscal Year 
1976, contract report CO-16-75 (Washington, 
DC: Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
1975). 

5. Corwin, “Numbers Game”; Donald L. 
Huddle, Arthur F. Corwin, and Gordon J. 
MacDonald, Ilegal Immigration: Job Displace- 
ment and Social Costs (Alexandria, VA: Ameri- 
can Immigration Control Foundation, 1985). 
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about sojourners. Huddle and his col- 
leagues select the middle of Corwin’s 
range as their best estimate of the size of 
the undocumented population. 

Speculative estimates of the annual 
increase in the undocumented alien pop- 
ulation have not been made as often as 
have estimates of the total population. 
Chapman estimated the net annual 
increase as 500,000.° Reubens estimated 
the net flow for 1978 as 600,000.’ A 
figure of 500,000 per year is widely 
quoted even though there is no strong 
empirical basis for selecting this figure 
over any other. It seems to be popular 
because it is a nice round figure that is 
easy for the public to accept. 

The speculative estimates are not well 
grounded in the available data; indeed, 
that is what makes them speculative. To 
the extent that they are based on any 
data at all, they generally make refer- 
ence to the number of apprehensions of 
undocumented aliens made by the INS. 
Apprehensions by the INS along the 
U.S.-Mexican border reached 500,000 
per year in the early 1970s, exceeded 1 
million by 1978, and have remained at 
or above 1 million per year since then. 
Clearly many factors affect the number 
of apprehensions, including enforce- 
ment patterns, flow of aliens, and INS 
staffing levels. However, the high and 
increasing number of apprehensions 
does not necessarily mean that the 
undocumented population is as large as 
the speculative estimates suggest, nor 
does it mean the population is growing 
as fast as suggested. In fact, detailed 


6. Subcommittee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization, Statement of Leonard F. Chapman. 

7. Edwin P. Reubens, “Immigration Prob- 
lems, Limited-Visa Programs, and Other Op- 
tions,” in U.S. Immigration Policy and the 
National Interest, app. F. 
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examination of the apprehension data 
strongly suggests otherwise. 

Apprehensions in the Chula Vista 
sector of California make up about one- 
third of the apprehensions along the 
U.S.-Mexican border, reaching about 
420,000 in fiscal 1983. About 5000 appre- 
hensions, or less than 2 percent, were 
from countries other than Mexico. Of 
the apprehensions of Mexicans, more 
than 7 persons in 8 were adult males; less 
than | in 8 of the apprehensions involved 
an adult Mexican woman or a child. If 
the apprehensions from Mexico repre- 
sented settlers, the composition would 
be considerably different; it would 
include more families. The vast majority 
of the apprehensions therefore appear 
to be sojourners or commuters. They are 
from what one writer has called “the 
floating pool of labor” that moves back 
and forth across the border in response 
to economic conditions. Thus the appre- 
hension data are not adequate even as 
an indicator of the overall net flow 
across the border. 

None of the speculative estimates 
squares well with the results of the 
analytic studies as estimates of undocu- 
mented settlers. However, if the specu- 
lative estimates are meant to include 
both sojourners and settlers, then some 
of the lower estimates may not be totally 
unreasonable. Such estimates might pro- 
vide a rough approximation of the num- 
ber of persons who have been in the 
United States as undocumented aliens 
at any time during a year. Such a figure, 
however, would be of limited utility. 


Analytic estimates. Analysts at- 
tempting to estimate the size and growth 
of the undocumented alien population 
have been plagued by a lack of data on 
what, by its very nature, is a hard-to- 
measure population. During the early 


and middle 1970s, several demographers 
met with limited success as they applied 
ingenious methods to data collected for 
other purposes in attempts to make 
inferences about the size of the undocu- 
mented alien population. Most of the 
estimates produced at this time had a 
very wide range because the research 
suffered from a lack of data on critical 
parameters in the estimation models.* 

By the late 1970s and early 1980s 
more data had become available to 
measure the size of the undocumented 
population. The analytic estimates pro- 
duced then were smaller than any of the 
speculative estimates—notably Chap- 
man’s figure of 6 to 12 million—and also 
smaller than those yielded by the pre- 
vious analytic work. About this time, a 
consensus appeared to be emerging that 
the number of undocumented settlers 
from Mexico amounted to no more than 
1.5 to 2.5 million persons. The 1980 
round of censuses—particularly those in 
the United States and Mexico—provided 
data with more detail and greater cover- 
age than earlier data sets used by analysts. 
Research done primarily at the Census 
Bureau using data from the U.S. and 
Mexican censuses was at the core of the 
emerging consensus. 

Warren and Passel produced the most 
detailed information available on the 
size and structure of the undocumented 
population using data from the 1980 
census.” They compared an estimate of 


8. For detailed critiques of these early ana- 
lytic studies, see Siegel, Passel, and Robinson, 
“Preliminary Review of the Existing Studies”, 
Hill, “Illegal Aliens: An Assessment.” 

9. Robert Warren and Jeffrey S. Passel, “A 
Count of the Uncountable: Estimates of Undocu- 
mented Aliens Counted in the 1980 United States 
Census” (Unpublished manuscript, U.S., Depart- 
ment of Justice, Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, and U.S., Department of Commerce, 
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the number of aliens legally in the 
country, derived primarily from INS 
data, with a figure based on the 1980 
census for the number of aliens counted 
in the census. The difference between 
the two estimates was taken to represent 
undocumented aliens counted in the 
census. This research set a minimum of 
2.1 million for the number of undocu- 
mented settlers and long-term sojourners 
in the country in 1980; 1.1 million of 
these were from Mexico." 


Bureau of the Census, 1985); idem, “Estimates of 
Illegal Aliens from Mexico Counted in the 1980 
United States Census” (Paper delivered at the 
Annual Meeting of the Population Association of 
America, Pittsburgh, PA, Apr. 1983). 

10. Both sets of data, the census figures for 
total aliens and the estimates of legally resident 
aliens, required a number of modifications and 
adjustments to correct for known deficiencies in 
the data, Major adjustments involved correcting 
the census data for misreporting of citizenship and 
adjusting the INS Alien Registration Data for 
underregistration. The details of the estimation 
process are spelled out in Warren and Passel, 
“Count of the Uncountable”; Jeffrey S. Passel and 
Karen A. Woodrow, “Geographic Distribution of 
Undocumented Immigrants: Estimates of Undocu- 
mented Aliens Counted in the 1980 Census by 
State,” International Migration Review, 18(3): 
642-71 (Fall 1984). Although the figures presented 
are estimates and so are subject to error, they do 
provide the best available data on the charac- 
teristics and distribution of undocumented aliens. 
The estimates represent settlers and possibly some 
sojourners; they do not represent either com- 
muters or the bulk of the sojourner population. 
Furthermore, they represent only those undocu- 
mented aliens counted in the 1980 census, not the 
total number. It must be stressed that this research 
did not compromise the confidentiality of U.S. 
census data that is required by law. No attempt 
was made to determine the legal status of any 
individual aliens; in fact, it is not possible to do so. 
The estimates were made by comparing statistical 
aggregates, not by determining the legal status of 
individuals. 

11. This work was subsequently extended to 
produce estimates at the state level in Passel and 
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The studies of undocumented aliens 
in the 1980 census naturally raise the 
question of how many undocumented 
aliens were not in the census. Informal 
assessments suggest that one-half to 
two-thirds of the undocumented settlers 
in the country were counted in the 1980 
census. Although the proportion of 
undocumented aliens included in the 
census is not known exactly, there is 
evidence to indicate that the informal 
assessments are essentially correct, that 
a substantial proportion of this popu- 
lation was counted. 

Undocumented aliens counted in the 
1980 census included large proportions 
of groups that are usually well covered 
in censuses—females, accounting for 47 
percent of the undocumented aliens 
counted; children under 15, accounting 
for 18 percent; and persons in the coun- 
try for 10 years or more, accounting for 
26 percent. In addition, the overall cover- 
age of the census was quite high; only 
about 1 percent of legal residents, 
whether native or foreign-born, were 
missed in the 1980 census.'? Further- 
more, coverage of undocumented settlers 
must have been relatively high since the 
1980 census missed very few housing 
units—and undocumented settlers have 
to live somewhere. Finally, some undoc- 
umented aliens may have perceived that 


Woodrow, “Geographic Distribution of Undocu- 
mented Immigrants,” and at the metropolitan area 
level in Jeffrey S. Passel, “Estimates of Undocu- 
mented Aliens in the 1980 Census for SMSAs” 
(Memorandum to Roger Herriot, U.S. Bureau of 
the Census, 16 Aug. 1985). 

12. Jeffrey S. Passel and J. Gregory 
Robinson, “Revised Estimates of Coverage of the 
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American Statistical Association, 1984 (Washing- 
ton, DC: American Statistical Association, 1984), 
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being counted in the census would be in 
their own best interest by providing 
proof of residence in the United States 
in case of future legalization programs. 

Another study, based on data from a 
sample survey in Los Angeles County, 
the area with the largest concentration 
of undocumented aliens, found that the 
estimates of undocumented Mexican 
aliens counted in the census were very 
similar to the numbers estimated from 
the survey.” A recent reanalysis of the 
same data showed that the 1980 census 
probably included one-half to two-thirds 
of the adult Mexican undocumented set- 
tlers in Los Angeles County.“ Extrapo- 
lating these results to the entire country 
would suggest a figure of about 2 million 
for the maximum number of undocu- 
mented Mexican settlers in the United 
States in 1980. 

Other evidence on undocumented 
Mexicans in the United States can be 
garnered from the 1980 census of Mex- 
ico. Bean and his coauthors, using this 
census, estimated the absolute maxi- 
mum number of undocumented Mexi- 
cans that could possibly be in the United 
States at 3.8 million.'* Their most prob- 
able estimates fell in the range of 1.5 to 
2.5 million. Passel’s reanalysis of final 
data from the Mexican census of 1980 


13, David M. Heer and Jeffrey S. Passel, 
“Comparison of Two Different Methods for Com- 
puting the Number of Undocumented Mexican 
Adults in the Los Angeles SMSA” (Paper deliv- 
ered at the Annual Meeting of the Population 
Association of America, Boston, MA, Apr. 1985). 

14. Jeffrey S. Passel, “Undocumented Immi- 
grants: How Many?” (Paper delivered at the 
Annual Meeting of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation, Social Statistics Section, Las Vegas, NV, 
Aug. 1985). 

15. Frank D. Bean, Allan G. King, and Jeffrey 
S. Passel, “The Number of Illegal Migrants of 
Mexican Origin in the United States: Sex Ratio- 
Based Estimates for 1980,” Demography, 20(1): 
99-109 (Feb. 1983). 


supports the lower end of the range and 
suggests a figure of about 1.9 million 
undocumented Mexican settlers in the 
United States in 1980." In Hill’s opinion, 
the numbers could be even smaller.” 
The results of the analytic studies, 
taken together, strongly suggest that the 
total number of undocumented settlers— 
and possibly long-term sojourners—in 
the United States in 1980 was in the 
range of 2.5 to 3.5 million. The largest 
group of these comprises undocu- 
mented Mexicans, who probably num- 
bered less than 2 million, possibly as few 
as 1.5 million. These figures are substan- 
tially smaller than any of the speculative 
estimates. The analytic evidence is com- 
pletely inconsistent with estimates at the 
high end of the speculative range, such 
as those of Huddle and his colleagues." 


Growth of the undocumented popu- 
lation since 1980. The difficulties of 
measuring the undocumented popu- 
lation are compounded at least twice 
over in measuring the growth of the 
same population. In order to know how 
fast a population is growing, it is 
necessary to know the size of the popula- 
tion at two points in time. This has obvi- 
ously proved to be quite difficult where 
undocumented aliens are concerned. 

Passel and Woodrow have developed 
estimates of undocumented aliens 
included in the Census Bureau’s Current 
Population Survey for April 1983.” 


16. Passel, “Undocumented Immigrants: How 
Many?” 

17. Hill, “Illegal Aliens: An Assessment.” 

18. Huddle, Corwin, and MacDonald, Illegal 
Immigration. 

19. Jeffrey S. Passel and Karen A. Woodrow, 
“Growth of the Undocumented Alien Population 
in the United States, 1979-1983, as Measured by 
the Current Population Survey and the Decennial 
Census” (Paper delivered at the Annual Meeting 
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They compared their results—about 2 
million undocumented aliens aged 14 
years and over in April 1983—with 
results from the 1980 census and an 
earlier Current Population Survey taken 
in November 1979. Their results suggest 
that the number of undocumented alien 
settlers had grown by 100,000 to 300,000 
per year since 1980. This figure is con- 
siderably smaller than the most com- 
monly cited speculative estimate of 
500,000 per year. 

The National Academy of Sciences’ 
Panel on Immigration Statistics made 
its own assessment of the growth of the 
undocumented alien population.”” 
Although the panel did not quantify its 
results, it concluded that this segment of 
the population was not growing “remark- 
ably fast,” a term that suggests annual 
growth at the lower end of the 100,000- 
300,000 range found by Passel and 
Woodrow, or even below it.?! 


Sojourner population. Very little is 
known about the size of the sojourner 
population of undocumented aliens in 
the United States. It is thought to consist 
almost entirely of Mexican workers, in 
agricultural and other low-skilled occu- 
pations. This population is probably not 
predominantly rural, but includes large 
numbers of persons in the manufac- 
turing and service sectors of the urban 
work force. 

The only direct empirical evidence on 
the size of this population comes from a 
survey conducted by the Mexican govern- 
ment in 1978-79. In the survey, house- 


of the Population Association of America, 
Boston, MA, Apr. 1985). 

20. Panel on Immigration Statistics, Immi- 
gration Statistics: A Story of Neglect. 

21, The panel’s assessment is based primarily 
on the work of Hill, “Illegal Aliens: An 
Assessment.” 
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holds in Mexico were interviewed to 
determine if any household members 
aged 15 years and over who usually lived 
in Mexico were in the United States 
working or looking for work.” The 
survey estimated that about 400,000 
Mexicans were in the United States 
temporarily. The survey did not attempt 
to ascertain the legal status of the tem- 
porary workers in the United States, 
and it is subject to a number of other 
limitations.” Nonetheless, the results 
suggest that the population of undocu- 
mented sojourners from Mexico, which 
is almost certainly the vast majority of 
the undocumented sojourner popu- 
lation in the United States, is no larger 
than the number of undocumented set- 
tlers from Mexico, and the total number 
in the United States at any one time may 
be considerably smaller. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF 
THE RESIDENT 
UNDOCUMENTED POPULATION 


The most detailed and comprehen- 
sive information on the characteristics 
of the undocumented alien population 
comes from the 1980 census and studies 
of undocumented aliens included in that 
census.” By comparing an indepen- 
dently derived estimate of the legally 
resident alien population with the 1980 
census count, these studies have found 
that 2.06 million undocumented aliens 
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were included in the 1980 census. This 
estimate clearly does not include all 
undocumented aliens, but it is thought 
to be representative of the 2.5 to 3.5 
million undocumented settlers in the 
United States as of 1980. The results 
presented in this section are based on the 
2.1 million undocumented aliens in the 
1980 census. 


Origins and 
demographic characteristics 


Of the 2.06 million undocumented 
aliens counted in the 1980 census, 55 
percent, or 1.13 million, were born in 
Mexico. Most of the undocumented 
immigrants—1.52 million, or 74 per- 
cent— entered the United States during 
the 1970s, with 46 percent, or 941,000, 
entering during the 5 years prior to the 
1980 census. The undocumented aliens 
from Mexico have a higher proportion 
of recent arrivals, with 49 percent 
entering during the period 1975-80 and a 
total of 80 percent during the 1970s. 

No single country other than Mexico 
appears to contribute a substantial pro- 
portion—as much as 5 percent—of the 
undocumented alien population. Rather, 
undocumented immigrants come from 
all countries that contribute legal immi- 
grants to the United States. Including 
Mexico’s 55 percent of the total, Latin 
America and the rest of the Caribbean 
represent 1.58 million, or 77 percent, of 
the undocumented aliens counted in the 
1980 census. The remainder of the world 
contributed 23 percent, or 474,000 per- 
sons, as follows: 10 percent from Asia, 9 
percent from Europe, and 4 percent 
from Africa and Oceania. A substantial 
proportion of the undocumented aliens 
from Europe and Asia—35 percent, or 
128,000 persons—have been in the 
United States since before 1970. Only 20 


percent of the undocumented aliens from 
Mexico have been in the country as 
long. 

Of the 40 countries and groups of 
countries for which separate estimates 
are available, in only 5 did undocu- 
mented aliens account for half or more 
of the immigrant population: Mexico, 
El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, and Iran. 
For the Mexican-born population in the 
1980 census, the number of undocu- 
mented aliens who entered in the 1975- 
80 period —559,000-——was nearly double 
the number of legal residents who entered 
during the same period—292,000. Ex- 
cluding those from the 5 countries listed, 
legally resident aliens far outnumbered 
undocumented aliens. In all, the 1980 
census counted 14.08 million foreign- 
born persons, including both aliens and 
naturalized citizens; of these, about | in 
7 were undocumented aliens. 

The undocumented aliens counted in 
the 1980 census have the age and sex 
distribution of young, recently arrived 
immigrants, suggesting that the group 
consists primarily of settlers. Of the 
total number of undocumented aliens in 
the 1980 census, 1.094 million, or 53 
percent, are male. For the Mexican- 
born undocumented aliens, 620,000—or 
55 percent—are male. Having slightly 
more males than females is not unusual 
for a group of immigrant settlers. Some 
of the excess males may bring their 
families later and many who are single 
will marry in this country. If the group 
consisted primarily of sojourners, there 
would be a substantial excess of males 
rather than the small difference shown 
in the 1980 census data. 

The undocumented aliens counted in 
the 1980 census are highly concentrated 
in the young-adult working ages. Just 
over 70 percent are aged 15 to 39 years. 
Overall, 18 percent are children under 
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15 and only 11 percent are aged 40 or 
over. The undocumented population 
from Mexico is even younger and more 
concentrated in the young working ages 
than the total undocumented popu- 
lation. Almost 21 percent of the undocu- 
mented Mexicans are under age 15; 70 
percent are aged 15 to 39; and only 9 
percent are over age 40. 

The characteristics of undocumented 
aliens when they enter the country 
appear to have been similar over the 
years. Fully 85 percent of the undocu- 
mented aliens included in the 1980 cen- 
sus were under 30 years of age when they 
entered the country. Given the similar 
young age at entry, those who entered in 
earlier years and have stayed are now 
older than the recent entrants. Thus, it is 
not surprising that the non-Mexican 
undocumented population is older, since 
a larger proportion of them entered 
before 1970. The age distributions for 
both Mexican and non-Mexican undoc- 
umented aliens who entered between 
1975 and 1980 are virtually identical to 
the corresponding distributions for those 
who entered from 1960 to 1969, except 
that the earlier entrants were 10 years 
older in 1980. 


Geographic distribution 


Undocumented aliens are not uni- 
formly distributed across the country. 
They tend to live in states with large 
legal alien populations and especially 
with large Latin American populations. 
California alone has 1.02 million, or 
almost exactly half of the undocu- 
mented aliens counted in the 1980 
census. Four other states account for an 
additional 31 percent of those counted: 
New York has 234,000, or 11 percent; 
Texas has 186,000, or 9 percent; Illinois 
has 135,000, or 7 percent; and Florida 
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has 80,000, or 4 percent. Together, these 
5 largest states have over 80 percent of 
the undocumented alien population. 
Other areas of concentration include the 
Washington, D.C., area, other south- 
western states, and the Pacific Northwest. 

California has the largest population 
of Mexican undocumented aliens of any 
state—763,000, or two-thirds of the 
national total—as well as the most non- 
Mexicans—261,000, or over one-quarter 
of the national total. Almost three- 
quarters of California’s undocumented 
aliens are from Mexico. Another 10 
percent, or 106,000, are from elsewhere 
in Latin America; 8 percent, or 84,000, 
are Asian, leaving 7 percent, or 71,000, 
from the rest of the world. Over 79 
percent of California’s undocumented 
aliens, or 810,000, entered during the 
1970s. When compared with the 968,000 
legal immigrants who entered during the 
1970s and settled in California, this 
means that 46 percent of net immigration 
to California during the 1970s was 


` undocumented. 


The destinations of immigrant 
streams from Mexico offer some inter- 
esting contrasts between settlers, so- 
journers, and commuters. About two 
out of three undocumented Mexicans— 
68 percent—reside in California, but 
only about one out of two legal immi- 
grants from Mexico—51 percent—does. 
This pattern is completely reversed in 
Texas, which has 30 percent of the legal 
Mexican immigrants, but only 13 per- 
cent of the undocumented group. These 
differences are probably attributable to 
a different mix of settlers, sojourners, 
and commuters. Because of the popula- 
tion concentrations along the border, 
the undocumented immigrant stream to 
Texas probably has a higher proportion 
of short-term migrants and especially 
commuters than the stream to Cali- 
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fornia. On the other hand, undocu- 
mented aliens who make the trip from 
the Mexican interior to Los Angeles 
may have a greater tendency to stay. 
Whether or not these speculations are 
true, the differences are quite striking 
and reappear in the metropolitan areas.” 

Undocumented aliens are highly con- 
centrated in just a few metropolitan 
areas. One standard metropolitan statis- 
tical area (SMSA), Los Angeles County, 
had 658,000 undocumented aliens in the 
1980 census. This represents two-thirds 
of California’s total and almost one- 
third of all undocumented aliens in the 
country. About 500,000 of the undocu- 
mented immigrants in Los Angeles 
County are Mexican, representing over 
40 percent of the undocumented Mexi- 
cans in the census. Only 2 other SMSAs 
had over 100,000 undocumented aliens 
in 1980: New York City, with 212,000, 
and Chicago, with 127,000. These three 
areas together account for almost half of 
the undocumented aliens in the country. 

The 13 metropolitan areas with more 
than 20,000 undocumented aliens in 
1980 account for about 72 percent of the 
undocumented aliens in the 1980 census. 
In addition to Los Angeles, 5 of these 13 
SMSAs are in California: Anaheim- 
Santa Ana-Garden Grove, with 79,000 
undocumented aliens; San Francisco- 
Oakland, with 56,000; San Diego, with 
50,000; Riverside-San Bernardino- 
Ontario, with 30,000; and San Jose, 
with 26,000. Three others are in Texas: 
Houston, with 52,000; Dallas-Fort 
Worth, with 44,000; and the nonmetro- 
politan portion of the state, with 31,000. 


25. A similar pattern of offsetting differ- 
ences—but at a lower level—occurs in Illinois, 
which has a higher proportion of undocumented 
Mexican aliens, and Arizona, which has a higher 
proportion of legal immigrants. The explanation 
is probably the same as for California and Texas. 


The other two areas with more than 
20,000— Washington, D.C., 70,000, and 
Miami, 50,000—are also areas with large 
populations of legal immigrants. 
Noticeably absent from the list of 
SMSAs with large undocumented alien 
populations are the border cities of 
Texas. These areas do not have large 
populations of undocumented settlers, 
who would be counted in the U.S. 
census, but they probably do have large 
numbers of undocumented sojourners 
and commuters, who would not be 
counted. Clearly, not all areas with 
undocumented aliens in their labor force 
have them in their resident population. 


Social and economic 
characteristics 


Considerably less is known about the 
social and economic characteristics of 
undocumented aliens than is known 
about their demographic structure. 
There are very few large data sets in 
which undocumented aliens can be iden- 
tified on an individual basis. Most avail- 
able information comes from small- 
scale studies and surveys or case studies. 
In addition, the vast majority of the 
studies are of undocumented Mexican 
immigrants, the largest and most con- 
centrated group, but clearly not represen- 
tative of all undocumented immigrants, 

Undocumented immigrants are not a 
monolithic group. They come from many 
different countries, arrive in the United 
States via many different routes, and 
have very different social and economic 
characteristics. One generalization that 
can be made is that undocumented 
immigrants work. Immigrants, in gen- 
eral, have higher labor force partic- 
ipation rates than corresponding groups 
of natives, and undocumented immi- 
grants have higher labor force partici- 
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pation rates than legal immigrants. Most 
undocumented immigration is econom- 
ically motivated, and the immigrants do 
not have access to a social and economic 
safety net, the array of aid and services, 
that is available to legal immigrants and 
the native-born. Consequently, if they 
are unable to work in the United States, 
undocumented immigrants tend to return 
home or not to come at all. 

The traditional stereotype of the 
undocumented immigrant is a Mexican 
peasant-who sneaks across the border to 
do stoop labor in agriculture. This 
characterization of undocumented immi- 
grants hardly fits the contemporary scene 
at all. Undocumented immigrants are 
found in all occupational groups and at 
all wage levels. There are, of course, 
industries and occupations with concen- 
trations of undocumented aliens, but 
these aliens are by no means restricted to 
one or a few groups. 

Bean and his colleagues studied Mexi- 
can immigrants using 1980 census 
data.” They found the largest con- 
centration of undocumented aliens in 
manufacturing. Over one-third of the 
males and two-fifths of the females were 
in this sector. These proportions 
exceeded those of naturalized citizens 
and natives, but they were approxi- 
mately the same as among legal immi- 
grants from Mexico. Although the con- 
centration in manufacturing may have 


26. Frank D. Bean, Harley L. Browning, and 
W. Parker Frisbie, “The Sociodemographic 
Characteristics of Mexican Immigrant Status 
Groups: Implications for Studying Undocu- 
mented Mexican Immigrants,” International 
Migration Review, 18(3):672-91 (Fall 1984). 
Although Bean, Browning, and Frisbie were unable 
to ascertain the legal status of individuals, they 
were able to define groups that consisted largely of 
undocumented aliens, legal aliens, naturalized 
citizens, and native-born persons of Mexican 
origin. 
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been unexpected, undocumented aliens 
were also found disproportionately in 
sectors where they might have been 
expected: agriculture and mining, with 
one-sixth of the males and one-tenth of 
the females; construction, with one- 
tenth of the males; and food retailing, 
with one-eighth of the males. Other sec- 
tors also included significant proportions 
of undocumented Mexican aliens: whole- 
saling and nonfood retailing, with about 
1 in 12; business and personal services, 
with one-sixth of the females; and, signif- 
icantly, professional services, finance, 
and public administration, with over 
one-tenth of the females. 

Survey data from Los Angeles paint a 
similar picture of undocumented aliens 
as well integrated into the economic 
structure.” About 10 percent of the 
undocumented aliens studied had white- 
collar jobs. Almost three-quarters held 
blue-collar jobs, but over one-quarter of 
the total were craft workers. Most of the 
remaining undocumented workers, 
amounting to only one-sixth of the 
group, were service workers. The wide 
array of jobs held by undocumented 
workers is also illustrated by those appre- 
hended in the INS’s Operation Jobs. 
Many of the apprehended undocu- 
mented workers in these raids, held in 
the early 1980s, were earning wages in 
excess of $10 per hour. The demo- 
graphic and skill characteristics of 
undocumented aliens vary widely, and 
their earnings vary accordingly.” 


27. Maurice D Van Arsdol, Jr. et al., Non- 
Apprehended and Apprehended Undocumented 
Residents in the Los Angeles Labor Market, 
Contract Report no. 20-06-77-16 (Washington, 
DC: Department of Labor, 1979). 
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Lest this brief summary give the wrong 
impression of undocumented aliens, it 
should be stressed that undocumented 
aliens tend to be concentrated in mar- 
ginal and low-wage jobs. Undocumented 
aliens definitely tend to have character- 
istics at the low end of the social and 
economic scale. Migrant selectivity is at 
work, however. As is true of legal immi- 
grants from most countries, undoc- 
umented aliens from Mexico tend to be 
of somewhat higher socioeconomic sta- 
tus than the average in Mexico. For 
immigrants from Mexico, the status of 
undocumented aliens is only marginally 
below that of legal immigrants, whose 
status falls below that of the native U.S. 
population of Mexican origin. The dif- 
ference in status and skills between legal 
immigrants and undocumented immi- 
grants appears to be greater for non- 
Mexican undocumented immigrants 
than for those from Mexico.” 


CONSEQUENCES OF 
UNDOCUMENTED IMMIGRATION 


Evidence regarding the effects and 
consequences of undocumented immi- 
gration—and immigration in general— 
is often contradictory and subject to 
individual interpretation. For example, 
the econometric models used to assess 
whether undocumented immigrants dis- 
place native workers require a number 
of assumptions and simplifications be- 
fore they can be evaluated. The nature 
of these assumptions can sometimes 
determine the outcome of the modeling 
exercise. As a consequence, analysts 
argue on the basis of what should happen 
logically or what they think will happen 
rather than on the basis of empirically 
verifiable research findings. Meanwhile, 
the debate rages on. 


29. Ibid. 


A whole spectrum of positions can be 
found on undocumented immigration.” 
At one extreme, people argue that 
undocumented immigration has a bene- 
ficial effect on the American economy. 
Undocumented aliens take jobs that 
legal residents—citizens and aliens— 
will not. In doing so, they increase 
economic growth, create more jobs, and 
better the overall condition of American 
workers, it is argued. Furthermore, 
undocumented aliens do not burden 
social services and governments because 
the taxes paid by them exceed the costs 
of services provided; in fact, undocu- 
mented aliens actually generate a sur- 
plus in government coffers. In support 
of this overall position, its adherents 
point out that undocumented immigra- 
tion acts as an outlet for surplus workers 
in Mexico and other sending countries; 
the remittances by undocumented aliens 
also help the balance of payments of the 
home countries. 

At the other extreme, opponents of 
undocumented immigration argue that 
the undocumented immigrants compete 
directly with minorities and young work- 
ers—groups with the highest levels of 
unemployment—in secondary labor 
markets. The undocumented aliens dis- 
place native workers and depress wages. 
They also perpetuate low-wage, low- 
productivity jobs. If there were no 
undocumented workers, then employers 
would have to raise wages, make the 
jobs more attractive, or otherwise 
enhance productivity in order to fill the 

30. For brief discussions of immigration policy, 
see Ray Marshall, “Immigration: An Inter- 
national Perspective,” International Migration 
Review, 18(3):593-612 (Fall 1984); Vernon M. 
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Policies, ed. V. M. Briggs, Jr., and Marta Tienda 
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jobs and compete. The costs of undocu- 
mented aliens, these proponents argue, 
include unemployment compensation 
for displaced workers, lost tax rev- 
enues—both from the aliens who do not 
pay their share of taxes and the displaced 
workers who are not earning income on 
which to pay taxes—plus the costs of the 
extensive social services used by the 
undocumented aliens. These costs are 
alleged to outweigh by far any benefits 
of undocumented immigration. 


Economic effects 


The major debate surrounding undoc- 
umented immigration is about job dis- 
placement: do undocumented immi- 
grants take jobs from citizens? Another 
way of stating this argument is this: Are 
enough jobs created by the employment 
of undocumented aliens to offset the 
jobs that they themselves fill? The avail- 
able evidence does not support the idea 
that there is massive job displacement. 
Huddle and his colleagues argue other- 
wise—that for every 100 undocumented 
aliens working, 65 jobs are taken from 
legal residents—but their conclusion is 
based on a very small-scale study in one 
locality." On the other hand, in a study 
of the labor market in Los Angeles, an 
area with a large proportion of all 
undocumented aliens in the country, no 
evidence was found to support the notion 
that undocumented aliens were taking 
jobs away from blacks, the group with 
whom the aliens were most likely to be 
competing.” 


31. Huddle, Corwin, and MacDonald, Illegal 
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Some authors have argued that undoc- 
umented aliens do not displace citizens, 
that the aliens fill jobs that citizens 
refuse to take.” However, the recent 
studies of the characteristics of undocu- 
mented aliens have shown very clearly 
that not all jobs held by undocumented 
aliens are universally unattractive. To 
the extent that such job refusals do 
occur, it is probably because the jobs are 
unattractive at the wages being offered. 
Undocumented aliens are willing to take 
jobs at low wages in the United States 
because even the low U.S. wages are 
substantially higher than wages in the 
home countries. 

If job displacement does occur, low 
wages are the most likely culprit. Stud- 
ies on the macro level tend to support 
this reasoning. DeFreitas and Marshall 
found that the rate of wage growth 
between 1970 and 1980 in a group of 35 
metropolitan areas was inversely related 
to the size of the immigrant populations 
of the areas.’ In a similar vein, 
Espenshade and Goodis found some 
evidence of wage depression in Los 
Angeles in the 1970s attributable to 
immigration.” The presence of a growing 
immigrant work force was apparently 
responsible for the slower rate of wage 
increase in manufacturing in the Los 
Angeles area. They also noted two coun- 

33. Michael Piore, Birds of Passage: Migrant 
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tervailing trends. The slower rate of 
wage growth was thought to be respon- 
sible for some of the large growth in 
employment in the area. In addition, the 
slowing in wage growth that did occur 
had only a very small effect on black 
family income. 

The benefits to employers of the low 
wages that undocumented aliens will 
accept are obvious, but studies have 
found other benefits as well "7 Many 
employers feel that the undocumented 
aliens make better employees because 
they are easier to control, they work 
harder, and they complain less. In addi- 
tion, some employers may be able to 
exploit the undocumented aliens in other 
ways, such as not paying withholding 
taxes, Social Security taxes, and other 
taxes. 

There is another—more legal—reason 
why employers prefer undocumented 
aliens. The baby bust of the late 1960s 
and 1970s has recently led to declines in 
the number of persons in the age group 
of 15 to 24 years. This group supplies 
most of the employees in entry-level and 
low-skill positions. Already a labor short- 
age is apparent in some parts of the 
country. Undocumented aliens may 
increasingly be sought by employers to 
fill a demand for entry-level and low- 
skill workers that is not being met in the 
marketplace. 


Social costs 


Undocumented aliens use services 
supplied by the public sector. They also 
pay taxes of various kinds: income tax, 
Social Security tax, property tax, either 
on property that they own or on property 


36. Joseph Nalven and C. Frederickson, The 
Employers View: Is There a Need for a Guest- 
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Research Associates, 1982). 


they rent, sales tax, and so forth.” One ` 
of the major debates among immigra- 
tion analysts is whether the money paid. 
in taxes by undocumented aliens offsets 
the costs of services used by the aliens; in 
other words, do undocumented aliens 
cost society money or do they pay their 
own way? 

There are major methodological prob- 
lems involved in answering this ques- 
tion. First is how to partition the costs of 
social services between legal residents 
and undocumented aliens. Then there is 
the problem of estimating how much 
undocumented aliens pay in taxes. 
Finally, there is an even more funda- 
mental problem, that of determining the 
indirect costs of undocumented immi- 
grants. For example, is the cost of 
unemployment compensation paid to a 
worker who was displaced by an undocu- 
mented alien to be included in the 
calculation? Are the taxes paid by a 
worker in a job created by an undocu- 
mented alien to be included? Even if 
both of these questions are answered in 
the affirmative, there is the problem of 
measuring job displacement and cre- 
ation, which, as we have seen, has not 
been done satisfactorily. Consequently, 
in addressing the issue of social costs, 
these indirect costs are omitted from 
most discussions—this one included. 

Many undocumented aliens have 
income tax withheld from their pay- 
checks, yet they never file for the refunds 
due them because of their fear of the 
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federal government.” Many also pay 
into Social Security, either into a bogus 
account, another individual’s account, 
or a fraudulently obtained account in 
their own name. Yet, they are either too 
young to receive benefits or ineligible 
ever to receive benefits because of their 
legal status. Thus, at the federal level, 
undocumented immigrants pay into the 
system, but are ineligible to receive 
anything from most of its benefit pro- 
grams, such as food stamps, Medicare, 
and Social Security. 

Undocumented aliens tend to be 
young and to have families, and they are 
ineligible for many welfare-type pro- 
grams. Consequently, most of the social 
costs incurred by undocumented aliens 
are for education or health care. Because 
the costs of these programs are allocated 
differently in various states, studies at 
the state and local level paint a mixed 
picture. Weintraub found that, in Texas, 
the state showed a net surplus from 
undocumented immigrants, but the local 
governments of six major cities incurred 
costs in excess of revenues.” The state 
gained its surplus because its revenues 
from individuals came mainly from a 
sales tax, which is a regressive tax that 
would affect all residents regardless of 
legal status. The local governments, on 
the other hand, had to pay for the 
education of undocumented aliens’ 
children. Any group with children 
tends to cost money under this defini- 
tion of costs to local governments, and 
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undocumented aliens tend to have chil- 
dren. The state surplus did exceed the 
local costs, so the net to all governments 
in the state was a surplus. 

If undocumented immigrants were 
legalized, it is difficult to predict what 
the net cost to the public might be. 
Certain costs would be expected to 
increase. For example, at some point, 
former undocumented aliens would 
become eligible for social programs for 
which they are currently ineligible. Edu- 
cation costs might increase as more 
children of undocumented aliens took 
advantage of public education, but 
because many of these children are 
already being educated in public schools, 
the costs might not go up. These costs, 
however, could and probably should be 
considered an investment by society in 
the next generation. Revenues might 
also increase, though, as the former 
undocumented aliens and their employ- 
ers paid the taxes due. On balance, it 
would not be unreasonable to expect an 
immediate net contribution to society 
from legalized undocumented aliens. 
Even if this were not the case, legalized 
undocumented aliens and their descen- 
dants can be expected, in the long run, 
to make a net contribution to American 
society just as the immigrant groups 
before them have. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR POLICY 


On all sides of the immigration debate, 
there is a growing feeling that something 
must be done to reform our immigration 
laws and to control undocumented immi- 
gration. On neither side of the debate do 
the parties argue for perpetuating the 
status quo. Everyone recognizes that the 
current system is out of control and 
needs changing. The undocumented 
aliens and their native-born children, 
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who are U.S. citizens by birth, form an 
underclass that is ripe for exploitation. 
In addition, the next generation of 
Americans will undoubtedly face a polit- 
ical crisis from this underclass and their 
children. 

The opposite poles of the immi- 
gration debate differ in how they would 
respond to the current situation. One 
side would opt for regularizing much of 
the current flow of undocumented immi- 
grants by granting more temporary work 
permits and increasing the number of 
aliens admitted for permanent resi- 
dence. In the extreme, this position calls 
for completely open borders. The 
opposing position calls for greater 
enforcement activities to regain control 
of U.S. borders and extremely stiff 
penalties for hiring undocumented 
aliens. 

Passing legislation to deal with the 
immigration problem has proved to be 
extremely difficult, in part because there 
is no consensus on what should be done 
and in part because any specific proposal 
tends to generate strong and vocal oppo- 
sition. Furthermore, opposition to var- 
ious segments of proposed legislation 
tends not to come from the same groups. 
Consequently, packages of reform pro- 
posals tend to be opposed by groups 
from all parts of the political spectrum, 
who have thus far been able to unite, 
after a fashion, and defeat all legislative 
attempts to deal with immigration. 

To be successful, any immigration 
policy must, at a minimum, deal with 
three specific issues: the lure of U.S. jobs 
to foreign workers, the pressures toward 
clandestine entry into the United States, 
and the current population of undocu- 
mented aliens. Solutions to these prob- 
lems raise a number of peripheral issues. 
In addition, there are other areas related 
to immigration that can and should be 


dealt with, but these three are essential 
for immigration reform to succeed. 

The vast majority of undocumented 
immigrants—and legal immigrants, 
too—have an economic motivation for 
coming to the United States. They 
believe, and usually correctly, that they 
can have a better life for themselves and 
their children in the United States than 
in their home country. They come 
looking for jobs and willing to work 
hard to succeed. To remove the motive 
for entry, it must be made illegal for 
employers to hire workers who are ineli- 
gible to work in the United States. There 
must be effective enforcement of such a 
provision, together with penalties severe 
enough to deter employers from breaking 
the law. 

An effective method of validating an 
individual’s right to employment is a 
corollary to employer sanctions. 
Employers must be able to differentiate 
between eligible and ineligible workers 
in order to comply with the require- 
ments of such a law. Two objections 
must be dealt with in developing a 
worker-identification system. The sys- 
tem must avoid employment discrimi- 
nation against people who look or sound 
foreign or who have foreign-sounding 
names. Second, the civil liberties of all 
Americans must be protected. 

Clandestine entry into the United 
States must be made more difficult. Ata 
minimum, this would mean additional 
resources for the INS to regain control 
of the borders. One recent proposal 
relating to this area is to increase the 
cost to the undocumented immigrant of 
an unsuccessful border crossing.*' 
Currently, an undocumented alien who 
is apprehended crossing the border or in 
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the interior is given a trip out of the 
country and is free to attempt another 
clandestine entry immediately. There 
is no effective deterrent to repeated 
attempts at entry. 

Pressure for illegal entry to the United 
States comes from the great demand to 
immigrate and the very long waiting lists 
to do so in many countries. These pres- 
sures will only intensify in the future as 
the populations in sending countries 
continue to increase. For example, 
between 1980 and 2000, the labor force 
of Mexico will double. These additional 
people will have to earn a living—either 
in Mexico or in the United States. 
Additional foreign aid to assist eco- 
nomic development in the countries that 
send undocumented immigrants has been 
proposed as one method of lessening 
pressure on the United States. In the 
long run, economic development is prob- 
ably the answer, but the appropriate 
role for the United States is not clear. 

Increased quotas for legal immigra- 
tion are another proposal that would 
alleviate somewhat the pressures for 
illegal entry. Under current policy, the 
United States is willing to accept a 
certain number of people each year— 
amounting to roughly 550,000 in recent 
years. It is the popular belief that the 
population increases from immigration 
by this same amount. However, more 
than 100,000 former immigrants emi- 
grate from the country every year.” 
Thus, net immigration is actually quite a 
bit less than the number of foreign-born 
persons admitted for residence every 


year. If the United States is willing to 


accept an annual increase from immi- 
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gration of 550,000, then the actual immi- 
gration ceiling could be increased by at 
least 100,000 and still the net effect 
would be no more than the prescribed 
amount. 

The current population of undocu- 
mented aliens must be dealt with in any 
successful immigration program, Many 
of these people have been in the United 
States for many years, have lived within 
the laws of the land—with the obvious 
exception of their own immigration 
status—and built significant equities in 
this country. Any attempted mass depor- 
tations would be inhumane, would be 
perceived as racist, and would create 
significant international problems. 
Therefore, in the interests of fairness 
and expediency, undocumented aliens 
who meet certain minimum criteria 
should be granted status as permanent 
resident aliens. 

The details and execution of the 
legalization program are less important 
than the existence of such a program. 
Planning for such a program should 
recognize the differences between undoc- 
‘umented settlers, sojourners, and com- 
muters by having a minimum continuous- 
residency requirement. Furthermore, 
policymakers and those who design a 
legalization program should be aware of 
the true size of the undocumented popu- 
lation so that reasonable alternatives are 
not dismissed as too expensive. 

There are many other items that have 
been proposed for immigration pro- 
grams and many other aspects to be 
considered. The demand for labor in the 
United States in the absence of undocu- 
mented immigrants must be dealt with. 
One proposed solution has been a guest- 
worker program, similar to the bracero 
program in the past. Guest-worker pro- 
grams have not met with resounding 
success in places where they have been 
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attempted—-Germany provides an 
example—but such programs remain as 
an alternative. Other options would 
include increased mechanization, in- 
creased wages to attract more employ- 
ees, making the jobs more attractive, 
improved management and productivity, 
and, finally, moving the jobs outside the 
country. The foreign-relations aspects 
of any immigration proposal must also 
be considered carefully, particularly 
those relating to Mexico. 
Undocumented immigration contin- 
ues to be one of the most explosive 
issues in the contemporary United States. 
No legislative attempt to deal with 
undocumented immigration has emerged 
from Congress. Solutions to the prob- 
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lem remain vexing; it is not clear whether 
any program, even one with the essential 
features discussed here, could meet with 
success. Nonetheless, we must continue 
to address the issue. Even though the 
number of undocumented aliens in the 
United States and the annual growth of 
that number are not as great as the most 
popularly quoted figures, the best esti- 
mate of 2 to 4 million persons increasing 
at 100,000 to 300,000 persons per year 
still represents a sizable number of people. 
Whatever their current numbers and 
effect on the economy, the potential 
effect on the next generation will be 
enormous if the current problems are 
not resolved. 
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Y the standards of the world com- 

munity, America’s current refugee 
and immigrant admissions policy is both 
humane and relatively generous. In the 
late 1970s, over 500,000 immigrants and 
refugees were being admitted to the 
United States annually, with legal admis- 
sions peaking at 800,000 in 1980. This 
was a substantial increase over the num- 
bers allowed to enter in previous 
decades. Also, of refugees annually 
admitted to countries of final settle- 
ment, America has been accepting half 
of the world total.’ 

American public opinion began to 
turn against this wider opening of our 
door during the late 1970s and early 
1980s. In a March 1982 Roper survey, 
66 percent of those polled said they 
wanted legal immigration cut back. Only 
4 percent said more aliens should be 
allowed to enter. The August 1981 sur- 
vey by the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany (NBC) found 65 percent of the 
public wanting fewer immigrants ad- 
mitted, compared with only 5 percent 
claiming that more immigrants would 
be desirable.” 

Additionally, though America has 
long been viewed as the world’s most 
receptive sanctuary for the oppressed of 
the world, even refugees were getting a 
cold shoulder from the American public 
by the late 1970s. An August 1979 
Gallup poll revealed that 57 percent of 
the public opposed admitting the boat 
people fleeing Communist-ruled South 
Vietnam. Only 32 percent favored their 
admission. In May 1980, both the Harris 
and Gallup surveys found Americans 
opposed to admitting the Mariel boatlift 
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refugees from Cuba by roughly a two- 
to-one margin.’ 

To find comparable levels of restric- 
tionist opinion, one would have to go 
back to the period of the late 1930s 
through mid-1940s. In an opinion sur- 
vey in May 1938, fully 68 percent of the 
public opposed letting refugees from 
Germany and Austria seek refuge in the 
United States.‘ In January 1939, in 
response to a question that asked what 
they would do if elected to Congress, 83 
percent of the American public said they 
would oppose a bill that allowed more 
European refugees to enter the United 
States.’ 

The restrictionism of the current era 
represents a major departure from the 
developments of the post-World War II 
era. During the past several decades, 
American public opinion began to 
undergo a significant liberalization— 
certainly by comparison with the anti- 
alien restrictionism of the 1920s and 
1930s. In every poll taken after the mid- 
1930s, the percentage of Americans 
wanting more immigrant admissions 
usually ranged from 4 to 6 percent and 
never exceeded 8 percent. During the 
1950s and 1960s, however, the percent- 
age of Americans who said they wanted 
fewer or no immigrant admissions began 
to decline dramatically. By the mid- 
1960s, as a July-August 1965 Gallup 
survey revealed, only a third of the 
American public claimed they wanted a 


3. For a discussion of survey findings on 
public attitudes during the late 1970s and early 
1980s, see Edwin Harwood, “Alienation: Ameri- 
can Attitudes Toward Immigration,” Public Opin- 
ion, pp. 49-51 (June-July 1983). 

4, Survey conducted by Fortune magazine, 
May 1938, for the Roper Center. 

5. Survey conducted by the American Insti- 
tute for Public Opinion, Jan. 1939; see Rita J. 
Simon, Public Opinion in America, 1936-1970 
(Chicago: Rand McNally, 1974), p. 95. 
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reduction in immigrant admissions.° 

Official immigration policy was in 
reasonable accord with public opinion 
during much of the post-World War II 
era, just as it had been during the 
decades of nativistic anti-alien restric- 
tionism that preceded the postwar period. 
In the two decades following World 
War II, immigration policy began to 
undergo a significant liberalization on 
several dimensions. Refugee admissions 
were eased through a more liberal use of 
the parole power that Congress had 
granted by statute to the attorney gen- 
eral. Congress also introduced a number 
of important changes in the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act that broad- 
ened legal guarantees for aliens and 
expedited visa adjustments. Liberal- 
ization did not, however, extend to the 
more than 30 grounds for exclusion. 
Another liberalizing measure affected 
the national origins quota system. The 
system, which had been introduced 40 
years earlier to restrict entry for mem- 
bers of undesired racial, ethnic, and 
religious communities, was finally writ- 
ten out of the law in 1965.’ 

How does one account for such a 
dramatic change in both policy and 
public attitude? 

During the 1920s and 1930s nativistic 
restrictionism was part and parcel of the 
isolationist currents of that era. Immi- 
gration policy was driven almost 
entirely by insular domestic political 
forces that had become lodged in Con- 
gress in that period. The cultural and 
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racial prejudices that had led to the 
enactment of the restrictive national 
origins quotas in the early 1920s, and 
that important elite leadership groups 
shared in common with the mass public, 
were augmented in the 1930s by eco- 
nomic worries. For example, there had 
been very little public concern over 
Mexican immigration, either legal or 
illegal, in the United States until the 
Great Depression. For the first time in 
American history, both legally admitted 
as well as illegal Mexican immigrants 
were deported en masse to Mexico in the 
1930s.* 

Although racial prejudice helped to 
intensify the trend toward a more restric- 
tionist policy during the early decades of 
this century, it was not the only factor. 
As Peter Schuck observes, broader ideo- 
logical currents were also at work. As 
early as the 1880s, America’s emergence 
as a major industrial world power gave 
rise to an “aggressive ideology of na- 
tional dominance.” Immigration law 
was reshaped in response. It changed 
from the open-door policy reflective of 
the libertarian and individualistic con- 
ception of community that held sway 
during the Republic’s first century to an 
increasingly exclusionary doctrine based 
on the restrictive and nationalistic con- 
ception of community that began to 
emerge after the Civil War.” 

The gradual liberalization of both 
immigration legislation and public atti- 
tudes after World War II is not difficult 


8. Jorge A. Bustamente, “The Historical Con- 
text of Undocumented Mexican Immigration to 
the United States,” Aztlan, 3(2):257-81 (Fall 1972). 
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to interpret. In the 1940s, the new foreign 
policy demands arising as a result of 
America’s entry into World War II and 
its expanded postwar global respon- 
sibilities required a more flexible policy. 
For example, the blatantly racist ban on 
Chinese admissions was finally disman- 
tled by Congress in the early 1940s 
because China was an important ally in 
the struggle against Japan. Mexicans 
were encouraged to come to the United 
States to work because of America’s 
wartime labor shortage. 

After the war, public awareness of the 
horrors of the Nazi death camps along 
with the new streams of refugees from 
the Soviet-dominated Eastern bloc 
helped to liberalize our refugee admis- 
sions policy—certainly by comparison 
with the 1930s. However, general public 
opinion still lagged behind official 
policy. As late as November 1947, in 
response to a question that asked how 
they would vote if they were serving in 
Congress, 72 percent of the American 
public said they would vote against 
letting an additional 100,000 refugees 
enter from Europe in addition to the 
150,000 already allowed to immigrate." 

As the world’s preeminent inter- 
national superpower, the United States 
needed an immigration policy that could 
accommodate essential foreign policy 
obligations. Even so, a more liberal 
refugee policy continued to encounter 
considerable resistance in Congress. 

Though the public remained staunchly 
restrictionist through most of the 1940s, 
domestic opinion finally began to change 
during the early 1950s. A 1953 survey 
showed the public to be almost evenly 
split on the question of whether more 
refugee admissions should be allowed.” 


11. Survey conducted by Fortune magazine, 
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By the time of the Hungarian uprising 
against the Soviet-supported regime in 
1956, only 34 percent of the American 
public said that too many Hungarian 
refugees were being admitted to the 
United States. 

Widespread public support for Amer- 
ica’s cold war commitments to defend 
the Free World against the Soviet bloc, 
and the nation’s unparalleled postwar 
economic prosperity, were undoubtedly 
major factors in the ebbing of restric- 
tionist sentiment after World War II. 
Religious and racial prejudice had also 
declined, especially among the better 
educated. 


NEORESTRICTIONISM IN 
THE 1970s AND 1980s 


The abrupt change in public attitudes 
toward legal immigration during the 
late 1970s and early 1980s represents a 
clear revival of restrictionism. But 
exactly how should today’s neorestric- 
tionist public sentiment be interpreted? 

Some scholars assert that today’s 
restrictionist sentiment is little different 
from the anti-alien agitation of earlier 
periods. Arguing that the current wave 
of “nativist agitation” is due to increased 
economic insecurity along with Amer- 
ica’s reversals in the international polit- 
ical and economic arena, Wayne 
Cornelius views the new restrictionism 
as part of a traditional response pattern. 
In Cornelius’s view, which is partly 
based on surveys that show the Ameri- 
can public wanting tougher enforce- 
ment against illegal immigration, illegal 
aliens are convenient scapegoats for 
collective frustrations. Aliens are ideal 
targets because they are seen as a threat 
to the American way of life. According 
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to Cornelius, politicians worry that aliens 
will maintain their “private cultures,” 
thereby jeopardizing the mainstream 
culture Americans seek to perpetuate. 
The public, according to Cornelius, also 
perceives a link between increased crime 
and the new wave of illegal immigration.” 

There are problems with this hypoth- 
esis. Though it is undoubtedly true that 
the stagflation and recession of the past 
10 to 15 years are important factors in 
the emergence of neorestrictionism, the 
public opinion data do not support the 
hypothesis that neorestrictionism is mo- 
tivated by racial or ethnic prejudice. 
Moreover, the polls—at least those 
dealing with illegal immigration—offer 
little evidence to support the view that 
the public is concerned over crime and 
welfare. 

What is significant about the current 
neorestrictionism is the fact that the 
public’s attitude toward immigration 
policy is both inconsistent, especially on 
the issue of illegal immigration, and 
lacking in intensity. Surveys that tap 
American attitudes toward illegal immi- 
gration must be interpreted with special 
care because opposition toward illegal 
immigration is not necessarily inconsis- 
tent with a liberal attitude toward refu- 
gee and other legal immigrant admis- 
sions. Nor, as we shall see, is it incon- 
sistent with favorable sentiments toward 
illegal immigrants when they are consid- 
ered as individual people. 

The hypothesis that Americans may 
very well be upset over illegal immi- 
gration in part because they perceive 
increasing numbers of illegal aliens as 
constituting a breach of the important 
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value of national sovereignty is one to 
which serious consideration should be 
given. Unfortunately, few if any of the 
polls taken in recent years have 
attempted to tap this possible attitu- 
dinal dimension. Yet the alarm ex- 
pressed over illegal immigration may 
really measure Americans’ dislike for 
law-breaking of any kind as well as 
Americans’ concern over the integrity of 
the country’s borders. 

What makes this hypothesis tenable 
is the fact that the overwhelming sup- 
port registered in recent surveys for 
tougher immigration enforcement occurs 
simultaneously with the expression of 
inconsistent and ambivalent attitudes 
about how illegal immigrants, as people, 
should be dealt with. 


ILLEGAL IMMIGRATION 
AND NEORESTRICTIONISM 


As recent surveys clearly show, the 
American public consistently expresses 
overwhelming opposition to illegal 
immigration along with calls for strength- 
ened enforcement actions by the govern- 
ment to stop the influx. In a May 1982 
poll conducted by the Merit survey, 84 
percent of the public expressed concern 
about the number of illegal aliens in the 
country.’ In an October 1977 Gallup 
poll, 72 percent of the public agreed that 
penalties should be imposed on busi- 
nesses that hire illegal aliens.” When 
Gallup asked the same question again in 
October 1983, the percentage agreeing 
had risen to 79 percent. $ 
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Nor is the American public very 
forgiving of those who have violated 
U.S. immigration laws. Although some 
polls taken in the early 1980s showed 
considerable support for both the enforce- 
ment measures being proposed in new 
legislation and an amnesty for illegal 
aliens, recent polls indicate that the 
public is decidedly cool to the idea of 
granting amnesty. Had the proposed 
Simpson-Mazzoli Immigration Reform 
and Control Act been passed by the 
Ninety-Eighth Congress and signed into 
law by President Ronald Reagan, it 
would have granted lawful resident sta- 
tus—amnesty—to illegal aliens who had 
lived in the United States since 1980 or 
1982, depending on the final version of 
the act agreed to by the Senate and 
House. Legislators wanting penalties for 
employers who knowingly hire illegal 
aliens viewed the amnesty proposal as a 
necessary trade-off to put together the 
needed congressional consensus for the 
bill’s employer-sanctions provision along 
with increased funding for the U.S. 
Border Patrol.” 

Regardless of the necessity for 
legislative trade-offs, however, support 
for amnesty appears to be weakening 
among the general public. In October 
1983, a Gallup poll found only 41 percent 
of the public supporting permanent resi- 
dence status for illegal aliens who had 
lived at least six years in the United 
States, with 52 percent of the public 


17. For a discussion of the legislative contro- 
versy over Simpson-Mazzoli, see Harris N. Miller, 
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expressing opposition. A June 1984 
survey by Gallup found that 55 percent 
of Americans opposed amnesty for ille- 
gal aliens, compared with only 35 per- 
cent saying they favored legalizing the 
status of illegal aliens. Gallup’s findings 
were almost identical to the June 1984 
Newsweek poll, which found only 34 
percent of the public supporting amnesty 
for illegal aliens, compared with 55 per- 
cent who wanted illegal aliens arrested 
and deported.’ 

By and large, Americans do not think 
that lawbreaking should be rewarded, as 
the majorities opposing an amnesty pro- 
vision show. However, as will be dis- 
cussed shortly, this attitude is not consis- 
tent with the support many Americans 
extend to individual aliens threatened 
with deportation. 

The evidence also suggests that Amer- 
icans are restrictionist mainly on the 
quantity issue—how many immigrants 
to accept—rather than on the quality 
issue—which nationalities should be 
allowed to enter. Although the surveys 
show that Americans will rank various 
nationality groups in terms of their 
perceived desirability, such findings do 
not necessarily mean that the public 
desires a discriminatory admissions 
policy. In the June 1984 Gallup poll, 51 
percent of Americans felt that Latin 
American immigrants had become too 
numerous, whereas only 26 percent of 
the public felt this way about European 
immigrants.” Asians were also con- 
sidered to be too great in number by 49 
percent of the respondents. However, 
only 31 percent viewed African immi- 
grants as having become too numerous. 
Rather than being indicators of cultural 
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or racial prejudice,” such responses 
very likely reflect the public’s perception 
of a numerical imbalance in the number 
of immigrants currently residing in the 
United States. 


THE ORIGINS 
OF NEORESTRICTIONISM 


Today’s restrictionism is clearly not 
as strong or consistent as the anti-alien 
nativism of past eras. In a June 1982 
survey conducted by the Field Institute, 
it was found that, although three- 
quarters of California residents favored 
deporting illegal immigrants and favored 
passage of a new law that would impose 
penalties on employers who hire illegals, 
fully 73 percent also favored a generous 
amnesty that would legalize the status of 
those who had been in the country at 
least five years.” A guest-worker 
program, which would allow aliens to 
enter and work for a specific period of 
time, was thought to be a good idea by 
58 percent. When asked whether foreign- 
born immigrants make just as good 
citizens as native-born citizens, 70 per- 
cent said immigrants make just as good 
or even better citizens. 

Although the attitudes of Califor- 
nians may not be representative of the 
nation as a whole, such findings are hard 
to reconcile with the claim that anti- 
alien nativism is on the upswing. The 
high percentage in the Field survey 
claiming to favor an amnesty contrasts 
sharply with the low percentages found 
in the nationwide surveys. The high 
percentage in favor probably reflects the 
fact that the amnesty provision was 
packaged with tougher enforcement 
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measures. Respondents favoring tougher 
enforcement were more apt to accept 
legalization as part of the package when 
the poll question allowed no other 
option. 

More recent surveys also reflect this 
ambivalence. In Gallup’s June 1984 sur- 
vey, 61 percent of the public agreed that 
immigrants improve our culture with 
their own cultures and talents. How- 
ever, almost as many—59 percent—also 
agreed that many immigrants wind up 
on welfare and raise taxes for Ameri- 
cans! In the earlier polls, only small 
percentages of the American public were 
found expressing concern that illegal 
aliens might take public welfare. 

The portrait that emerges is one of 
considerable ambivalence and incon- 
sistency in public attitudes toward both 
legal and illegal immigrants. 

It is plausible to argue that the neore- 
strictionism of the past decade was 
mainly owing to rising public anxieties 
over the health of the U.S. economy 
and, in the case of illegal immigration, 
over national sovereignty issues, though 
no survey has adequately tapped this 
dimension. If one believes, as I do, that 
neorestrictionism relates mainly to the 
issue of quantity rather than the national 
origins issue of quality, then this hypoth- 
esis makes sense. But even on the issue 
of quantity, public attitudes are far from 
being uniformly consistent. 

Did Americans fear that immigrants 
would take their jobs or lower their 
wages? Many of the surveys that 
addressed this issue, or asked the public 
what it was that concerned them about 
immigration, found clear majorities of 
the American public citing the economic 
factor—pressure on jobs or wages—in 
response. On the other hand, a number 
of surveys turned up mixed findings on 
this point. In a June 1983 New York 
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Times survey, 47 percent of those inter- 
viewed believed that immigrants take 
jobs that native Americans consider 
undesirable. Only 42 percent said that 
the jobs immigrants take would be ac- 
ceptable to most Americans.” 

Other surveys addressed this issue in 
the context of questions dealing solely 
with illegal immigration. In a 1982 Field 
Institute survey of California resi- 
dents,” 46 percent of those polled said 
“illegals take away jobs from citizens.” 
Still, 30 percent also said that illegals 
were willing to take jobs Americans 
would not do and cited this as a favor- 
able effect of illegal immigration. More 
recently, in the June 1984 Gallup poll, 
61 percent of those surveyed agreed that 
immigrants take jobs from U.S. workers, 
but 80 percent also agreed that many 
immigrants work hard and take jobs 
Americans do not want! 

Not surprisingly, American blacks 
are significantly more concerned about 
job competition than are either whites 
or Hispanics. In a survey conducted 
jointly by Lance Tarrance Associates 
and Peter D. Hart Research Associates 
in mid-1983,” fully 82 percent of all 
black Americans, compared with only 
58 percent of Hispanic Americans, 
believed that illegal immigrants take 
jobs away from Americans. But at the 
same time, 48 percent of blacks and 51 
percent of Hispanics also agreed that 
many of the low-wage jobs taken by 
illegal aliens would not be done in their 
absence and that if illegals did not take 
them the economy would suffer. 

23. Cited in New York Times, 14 Nov. 1983. 
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Although the poll data suggest that 
Americans are ambivalent on this issue, 
the public’s ambivalence corresponds 
with the reality of jobs held by illegal 
aliens. Although most illegal aliens work 
in low-wage jobs that are unattractive to 
most citizens, a substantial number also 
compete with American citizens and 
lawful immigrants for the better-paying 
jobs. 


HOW INTENSE IS TODAY’S 
NEORESTRICTIONISM? 


How intensely does the public feel 
about illegal immigration? This is an 
important question to address because if 
the public does not consider illegal immi- 
gration to be a major domestic issue, 
then the sizable majorities wanting 
stronger enforcement action or fewer 
admissions will not translate into effec- 
tive political action. 

In Gallup’s June 1984 survey, the 
percentage of respondents who rated 
illegal immigration a “very important 
problem”—-55 percent—was substan- 
tially lower than the percentages who 
thought unemployment, inflation, and 
the threat of nuclear war were important 
problems: 84 percent, 73 percent, and 70 
percent, respectively. Illegal immigration 
had roughly the same priority for the 
public as protecting the environment. In 
the Field Institute’s February 1985 Cali- 
fornia poll, only 3 percent of the Cali- 
fornians cited illegal immigration as the 
most pressing problem facing their com- 
munities and the state as a whole. 

The low intensity of public concern 
revealed by the polls is consistent with 
other things we know about the public’s 
response to the problem. When the 
Immigration and Naturalization Ser- 
vice (INS) receives tips on the where- 
abouts of suspected deportable aliens, 
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they are usually sent in by individuals of 


the same ethnic or nationality group as. 


the individual being reported. Typical of 
the kind of letters routinely sent to INS 
investigators is the following: 


This people [names are listed] gave me hard 
time. And I know they not legal in this 
country. That’s why I’m sending this note to 
you. I don’t know they personal address but I 
know where they work. So please do some- 
thing about it. 

[Anonymous] 


Occasionally citizens will report illegal 
aliens to the INS, citing the need to 
protect jobs for Americans. Thus, a 
plant security guard who has observed 
illegals working at his firm may phone 
or write a letter to the district office. 
However, most INS officers believe that 
personal grudges and grievances account 
for a majority of informant tip-offs. The 
illegal alien may have fallen too far 
behind in his rent and is unwilling or 
unable to pay. Perhaps he has over- 
stayed his tourist visa and has also 
overstayed his welcome with relatives in 
the United States, who may report him 
anonymously. In some cases, it appears 
that the alien made a play for a boy- or 
girlfriend or in some other way became a 
personal problem to the tipster. Some- 
times citizens will call the INS to report 
_ that illegals are employed where they 
work. They will call not when they first 
learned of the fact, but only after they 
themselves have been fired or laid off. 
Considering the nature of most tips, 
it appears that active public support for 
immigration enforcement, as distinct 
from the passive support registered by 
the polls, arises not from any nativistic 
hostility rooted in racial or ethnic preju- 
dice as much as from the personal 
frictions that arise in the course of day- 
to-day living and work activities, with 
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the INS serving as a convenient vehicle 
for punishing an alien who has rubbed 
somebody the wrong way—usually a 
fellow foreign national.” 

While it is true that some citizens do 
occasionally complain to the INS or to 
members of Congress about illegal aliens, 
what bears noting is the fact that when 
aliens and their families are threatened 
with deportation, it is often citizens who 
will mobilize on their behalf. In their 
eyes, the aliens threatened with removal 
are good neighbors, reliable tenants, 
friendly fellow workers, or trustworthy 
friends. Funds may be raised for the 
alien’s legal expenses, and prayer vigils 
held during the time his or her family is 
in detention. Petitions on behalf of the 
alien and his or her family may be 
circulated and delivered to politicians in 
the hope that they will agree to sponsor 
private bills that will delay deportation 
until the alien and the family are able to 
qualify for relief under one or another of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act’s 
statutory provisions.” 


THE REASONS FOR 
PUBLIC AMBIVALENCE 


Such inconsistencies in attitude and 
conduct suggest that Americans respond 
very differently to illegal immigration, 
which is an issue in which the immigrant 
is faceless and unknown, from the way 
they do to illegal immigrants. Many 
who will tell a pollster that illegal aliens 
have no right to work in this country are 
certain to want to make an exception for 
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the maid who works for their next-door 
neighbor or the cook at their favorite 
Chinese restaurant.” 

Americans also appear to make a 
crucial distinction between those aliens 
who are still abroad and have few equi- 
ties in American society and those aliens 
who have managed to come in, hang on, 
and build equities in the form of stable 
careers, home ownership, and the like. 
The surveys show that Americans favor 
deporting illegal aliens. But Americans 
become very ambivalent about deporting 
the individual alien whom they know 
personally or have read about and who 
has settled into the society. These aliens 
are not faceless.” 

This interpretation is borne out by 
some recent survey findings. When ques- 
tions are asked in a way that individ- 
ualizes illegal aliens, Americans become 
much more reluctant to endorse depor- 
tation. In a February 1984 poll con- 
ducted by Kane, Parsons and Associates 
for the U.S. Committee for Refugees, it 
was found that 72 percent agreed with 
the general statement that too many 
foreigners were coming to the United 
States to live. However, when respon- 
dents were asked whether specific indi- 
viduals, such as “a man from England” 
or “a man from Taiwan,” ought to be 
admitted to the United States, large 
majorities said they favored admission. 
In short, Americans have an easier time 
taking a restrictionist attitude toward 
anonymous and unknown aliens than 
they do toward specific individuals 
whose problems or circumstances are 
known to them. 

28. Rian Malan, “The Necessary Alien: We 
All Want Immigration Reform. Just Don’t Take 
Our Maids,” California Magazine, pp. 55-56 (Dec. 


1983). 
29. Harwood, “Alienation,” pp. 49-51. 
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If today’s neorestrictionism were truly 
nativistic in the traditional sense of 
being motivated by racial and cultural 
bias, one would expect to encounter 
more consistently expressed restric- 
tionist attitudes regardless of how the 
question was put. Also, one would 
expect to find organizations actively 
working to assist the INS in ferreting 
out illegal aliens. But to the contrary, 
although traditional hate groups such as 
the Ku Klux Klan have been trying to 
stir up public animosity toward both 
legal and illegal aliens, there is little 
public support for such demagogic 
appeals. Given the severity of America’s 
economic difficulties over the past 
decade, what needs to be explained is 
the absence of the kind of anti-alien 
hostility that was a prevalent feature of 
American life in earlier periods of our 
history. 


THE DIVERGENCE BETWEEN 
POLICY AND PUBLIC OPINION 


When public attitudes on an issue 
lack intensity and are even contra- 
dictory in certain respects, those groups 
that do feel strongly about the issue will 
have significantly more impact on policy- 
making in the legislative and federal 
agencies. 

The divergence between public opin- 
ion and official policy over the past 10 to 
15 years can be partly attributed to the 
fact that although polled public opinion— 
mass opinion—had become more restric- 
tionist, it was offset by the efforts of 
various legal and political elites to liber- 
alize immigration policy. The liber- 
alization of rights for political asylees— 
aliens who are physically present in the 
United States and who request political 
asylum—in the Refugee Act of 1980 was 
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due almost entirely to the efforts of civil 
rights and other liberal activists.” 

For many civil rights groups, illegal 
aliens offered themselves as a new under- 
dog group for a movement in search of 
new abuses. Illegal aliens were the natural 
beneficiaries of the extensive civil rights 
apparatus that had been built up over 
the past two decades. Today, the sanc- 
tuary movement, as it has come to be 
called, on behalf of refugees from Cen- 
tral America now enjoys substantial 
support among even conservative middle- 
class religious congregations. It is by no 
means just a fringe movement. 

Though restrictionism certainly has 
its lobbyists in Washington, D.C.— 
among them the Federation for Ameri- 
can Immigration Reform—those wanting 
strengthened immigraton controls are 
clearly not as influential as the combined 
pro-alien civil rights and ethnic activist 
groups—at any rate, not today in the 
House of Representatives. 

As regards immigration policy as a 
whole, the most effectively mobilized 
interest lobbies consist mainly of groups 
favorably disposed toward the expan- 
sion of rights for both legal as well as 
illegal aliens. They were aided in this 
effort by a federal judiciary that had 
become much more actively involved in 
immigration policy during the 1970s 
and much less deferential to the exec- 
utive branch and Congress.*’ A more 
activist federal judiciary managed to 
improve the bargaining rights of deport- 
able aliens, including persons with very 


30. Michael S. Teitelbaum, “Political Asylum 
in Theory and Practice,” Public Interest, no. 76, 
pp. 74-86 (Summer 1984); Edwin Harwood, “The 
Crisis in Immigration Policy,” Journal of Contem- 
porary Studies, 6(4):45-59 (Fall 1983). 

31. Peter H. Schuck, “The Transformation of 
Immigration Law,” Columbia Law Review, 
84(1):1-90 (Jan. 1984). 
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marginal claims to immigration benefits, 
vis-a-vis the government with the result 
that adjudicatory and enforcement ac- 
tions began to tilt in the direction of 
leniency and underenforcement because 
of the resource costs imposed on the — 
immigration service.” 

Poll majorities, whether they amount 
to 51 percent or 99 percent, are neither 
interest groups nor voting blocs. Public 
opinion may or may not be relevant to 
political decision making. Much depends 
on how strongly people care about the 
issue, whether their attitudes are suffi- 
ciently consistent to provide clear polit- 
ical direction to policymakers and, last 
and most important, whether such senti- 
ment is effectively mobilized by or- 
ganized groups. 

By contrast, organized interest groups 
can have a dramatic impact on policy 
despite the fact that their views may not 
be representative of the sentiments 
expressed by the general public. They 
have this impact because they are willing 
to make a heavy commitment of re- 
sources for the purpose of lobbying the 
Congress or litigating in the courts. 
They are often aided in their efforts 
because they manage to obtain favorable 
media publicity or come to be annointed 
by other social elites as the legitimate 
spokespersons of their groups and com- 
munities on a broad range of issues. 

The views of elite spokespersons, 
however, can depart significantly from 
the views expressed by the rank and file. 
Consider, for example, what happened 
during the legislative struggle over the 
Simpson-Mazzoli bill. Public opinion 
surveys revealed clear majorities of 
Hispanics favoring Simpson-Mazzoli’s 
employer-sanctions provision, though 


32. See Harwood, In Liberty’s Shadow, 
chap. 8. 
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the percentage of Hispanics in favor was 
not as strong as the percentage of the 
American public as a whole. In the poll 
conducted jointly by Peter D. Hart 
Associates and Lance Tarrance Asso- 
ciates in the summer of 1983, Ameri- 
cans of Hispanic descent—predomi- 
nantly Mexican Americans—favored 
tough restrictions on illegal immi- 
gration by a margin of 57 percent to 32 
percent; 60 percent supported a new law 
that would make it illegal for employers 
to hire illegal aliens. 

Hispanic leadership elites, however, 
successfully lobbied against the measure 
in Congress. It was the elite view that 
prevailed in Congress—and not just 
among Hispanic representatives in the 
House. Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives are much more concerned 
that community activists and other 
leadership elites bring their supporters 
to the polls than they are about what an 
unorganized poll aggregate may do— 
unless they have reason to believe that 
the majority sentiment turned up by a 
survey is intensely felt and capable of 
being mobilized.” 

33. “Hispanic and Black Attitudes.” 

34. For a discussion of divisions within the 
Mexican American community on illegal immi- 
gration, see Rodolfo O. De La Garza, “Mexican 
Americans, Mexican Immigrations, and Immi- 


gration Reform,” in Clamor at the Gates, ed. 
Glazer, pp. 99-105. 
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When one considers that illegal immi- 
gration had not yet become a very 
intense preoccupation for most Ameri- 
cans, along with the fact that those 
groups that did feel intensely about alien 
rights were becoming important actors 
on the political stage, the growing disar- 
ticulation during the 1970s between 
immigration policy and general public 
opinion becomes much easier to under- 
stand. It has many antecedents in earlier 
policy paradoxes—for example, in the 
gap between public attitudes toward 
school busing or affirmative action hiring 
quotas, on the one hand, and govern- 
ment policy, on the other. The Ameri- 
can polity responds to mobilized interest 
groups much more readily than it does 
to unorganized or weakly organized 
majority opinion. When interest groups 
manage to get significant backing from 
the federal courts, they can even immo- 
bilize policy initiatives that Congress 
and the executive branch do agree on, at 
least in the short run. 

In conclusion, though the divergence 
between public attitudes and immi- 
gration policy during the past decade 
represents a significant departure from 
the pattern of earlier periods, it is a 
political phenomenon that has numer- 
ous parallels in our history, especially in 
the postwar era. 
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Social Scientists’ Views on Immigrants 
and U.S. Immigration Policy: A Postscript 


By STEPHEN MOORE 


ABSTRACT: This article reports the findings of a 1985 survey of 82 
eminent anthropologists, economists, historians, political scientists, psy- 
chologists, and sociologists concerning the consequences of immigration to 
the United States. As a group, the social scientists were found to be more 
supportive of legal and illegal immigration than the general public, Of the 
six professions surveyed, the economists held by far the most positive 
opinion of immigrants: 81 percent responded that immigration has had a 
“very favorable” impact on the nation’s economic growth. These results 
support the hypothesis, suggested by public opinion poll data broken down 
by level of education, that the more expertise a person has on the subject of 
immigration, the more likely he or she is to feel that immigrants make 
positive contributions to American society. 


Stephen Moore is an economic policy analyst at the Heritage Foundation in Washington, 
D.C. He covers federal budgetary and immigration issues. He is a 1982 graduate of the 
University of Illinois. 
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N the preceding article, Harwood 

distinguished between organized in- 
terest groups and the general public, and 
he suggested that the former can have a 
“dramatic impact on policy.” The data 
presented in this postscript describe the 
opinions of still another special category 
of respondents, whose views on immigra- 
tion might also differ from those of the 
general public and whose opinions 
should be of interest to public policy- 
makers. These respondents represent 
the leading social scientists in the coun- 
try, many of whom have worked in the 
area of immigration for along time. The 
respondents are current and past presi- 
dents of the American Anthropological 
Association, the American Economic 
Association, the American Historical 
Association, the American Political Sci- 
ence Association, the American Psycho- 
logical Association, and the American 
Sociological Association. Economists 
who have served on the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisors were also surveyed. Of 
the 188 persons to whom questionnaires 
were mailed, 82, or 44 percent, filled 
them out and returned them.’ 

The experts’ survey revealed two 
major findings: (1) taken as a whole, the 
social scientists hold more favorable 
views of immigrants than the general 
public, and (2) the economists hold more 
favorable opinions of immigrants than 
the other social scientists. 


1. Initially, Stephen Moore, following a sug- 
gestion by Julian Simon, sent a four-item ques- 
tionnaire in July 1985 to the current and former 
presidents of the American Economic Association 
and the current members of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisors. On seeing the results of that sur- 
vey, Rita Simon and Moore decided to expand the 
target population in August 1985 to include the 
other social science organizations listed in the text. 
Thus, the version sent to the economists is shorter 
than the questionnaire to which the other social 
scientists responded. 
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LEGAL AND ILLEGAL 
IMMIGRATION 


One of the survey questions solicited 
opinions on the “level of immigration 
that would have the most favorable 
impact on the United States’ standard of 
living.” (See Table 1.) The economists, 
who are perhaps the best qualified to 
assess the impact of immigration on the 
standard of living, were most favorable 
toward allowing more legal immigrants 
to enter the United States. 

When the public was asked, in 1982, 
about acceptable levels of legal immi- 
gration, 4 percent responded that they 
would like to see the number of immi- 
grants increased, 23 percent approved of 
the current number, 66 percent pre- 
ferred the number to be decreased, and 7 
percent had no opinion. Compared to 
these results, the social scientists are 
more favorable than the general public— 
39 percent versus 4 percent, respec- 
tively—toward increasing levels of immi- 
gration. Other indications that social 
scientists generally, and economists es- 
pecially, hold more favorable opinions 
on immigration may be seen in Tables 2 
and 3. Most economists and noneco- 
nomists held that immigration in this 
century has benefited U.S. economic 
growth. The social impact of immigration 
was also felt to be positive, although not 
as much as the economic impact. Finally, 
the immigrants’ cultural impact was also 
assessed to be quite favorable. (See 
Table 4.) 

The social scientists differed from the 
general public on the issue of illegal 
immigrants. Harwood has reported that, 
in 1982, 84 percent of the public 
expressed concern about the number of 
illegal aliens in the country and that, in 
1983, 79 percent agreed that penalties 
should be imposed on businesses that 
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TABLE 1 
LEVEL OF LEGAL IMMIGRATION (Percentage) 











Question: Currently the United States allows about 600,000 immigrants to enter the United States 
each year. There has been talk of reducing this number to 450,000 a year. What level of immigra- 
tion would have the most favorable impact on the United States’ standard of living—more legal 
immigrants than we now permit, about the same number of illegal immigrants, or fewer legal 
immigrants than we now permit? 





Respondents’ Categories 








R Political 
Economics Sociology History science Anthropology Psychology Total 

More legal 56 25 27 50 25 25 39 

immigrants 
Same number 33 50 55 33 75 33 43 

of legal 

immigrants 
Fewer legal 0 25 18 8 0 33 12 

immigrants 
Do not know 11 0 o 8 0 8 6 
Total* 100 100 100 99 100 99 100 
(N) (27) (12) (11) (12) (8) (12) (82) 
*Totals may not equal 100 due to rounding. 

TABLE 2 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY IMMIGRATION AND U.S. ECNOMIC GROWTH (Percentage) 


Question: On balance, what effect has twentieth-century immigration had on the nation’s eco- 
nomic growth? 





Economists Other Social Scientists 
Very favorable 81 51 
Slightly favorable 19 31 
Slightly unfavorable - 2 
Very unfavorable — 2 
Do not know — 14 
Total 100 100 
TABLE 3 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY IMMIGRATION AND THE U.S. SOCIAL FABRIC 











Question: What effect has twentieth-century immigration into the United States had on the nation’s 
social fabric? 





Social Scientists* 





Percentage Number 
Very favorable 47 26 
Slightly favorable 24 13 
Slightly unfavorable 13 7 
Very unfavorable 9 5 
Do not know 7 4 
Total 100 55 





*Economists were not asked this question. 
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TABLE 4 
TWENTIETH-CENTURY IMMIGRATION AND U.S. CULTURE 














Question: What effect has twentieth-century immigration into the United States had on the nation’s 
culture? 








Social Scientists* 














Percentage Number 
Very favorable 59 32 
Slightly favorable 27 15 
Slightly unfavorable 7 4 
Very unfavorable 2 : 1 
Do not know 5 3 
Total 100 55 
*Economists were not asked this question. 
TABLE 5 


ILLEGAL IMMIGRATION AND THE U.S. ECONOMY (Percentage) 

















Question: What impact does illegal immigration in its current magnitude have on the U.S. economy? 











Economists Other Social Scientists 
Positive impact 74° 18 
Neutral impact 11 24 
Negative impact 11 51 
Do not know ` 4 7 
Total 106 100 
TABLE 6 


ECONOMIC DIFFERENCES BETWEEN RECENT AND PAST IMMIGRANTS (Percentage) 

















Question: Do you feel that recent immigrants are qualitatively different in economic terms from 
immigrants in past years? 

















Economists Other Social Scientists 
Recent immigrants have 
A more negative impact 7 16 
About the same impact 70 60 
A more positive impact 4 10 
Do not know 19 14 
Total 100 100 








hire illegal aliens.” A smaller proportion impact on the nation’s economy, but 


of social scientists than of the general 
public took a negative view of the illegals’ 


2. Edwin Harwood, “American Public Opin- 
ion and U.S. Immigration Policy,” this issue of 
The Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science. 


note how dramatically the economists 
differed from the other social scientists. 
(See Table 5.) Three out of four econo- 
mists believed that the illegals have a 
positive impact, as opposed to one out of 
almost six of the other social scientists. 
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TABLE 7 
SOCIOPSYCHOLOGICAL DIFFERENCES BETWEEN RECENT AND 
PAST IMMIGRANTS {Percentage} 











Question: Do you feel that recent immigrants are qualitatively different in sociopsychological 


terms from immigrants in past years? 





Recent immigrants are 
Less likely to assimilate 
As likely to assimilate 
More likely to assimilate 

Do not know 

Total 








Social Scientists* 





36 
52 


100 





*Economists were not asked this question. 


IMMIGRATION: PAST 
VERSUS PRESENT 


To determine whether there are differ- 
ences between recent and past immi- 
grants, the social scientists were asked to 
compare the economic and sociopsycho- 
logical impact of the two groups. On the 
economic comparison, the great majority 
of both economists and noneconomists 
felt that recent immigrants and more 
distant immigrants had about the same 
impact. (See Table 6.) On the sociopsy- 
chological impact, as measured in terms 
of assimilation, the respondents were 
slightly more critical of recent immi- 
grants. (See Table 7.) The majority, 
however, as shown in Table 6, reject the 
proposition that immigrants of recent 
vintage are qualitatively less favorable 
than immigrants of past decades, 
although about one-third are concerned, 
as indicated in Table 7, that recent 
immigrants are less likely to assimilate 
into American society. 

All of these responses indicate that 
social scientists favor immigration more 
than the general public does. This finding, 
coupled with results from other surveys 
showing that negative views about immi- 
grants decrease with increased income 


and education, suggests that the less 
threatened a person is economically, 
and the more expertise a person has 
about immigration, the more favorable 
he or she will feel are immigration’s 
consequences. This conclusion is further 
supported by comparisons of the econo- 
mists’ responses with those of the other 
social scientists. Economists believe that 
the economic impact of immigrants is 
more positive than do noneconomists 
and they advocate a more open immi- 
gration policy than do other social scien- 
tists and the general public. 

Note also that on those issues about 
which the noneconomists are most 
informed—the social, political, and cul- 
tural impact of past and contemporary 
immigrants—the views of the sociolo- 
gists, anthropologists, and political sci- 
entists are more positive than are their 
responses about the economic con- 
sequences. Only the economists, how- 
ever, come close to a consensus on 
immigration issues. They seem to reject 
the common charge that immigrants 
displace American workers and abuse 
welfare services. Their views support the 
pro-immigration position of special 
interest ethnic groups. 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
AND POLITICS 


NOER, THOMAS J. Cold War and Black 
Liberation: The United States and White 
Rule in Africa, 1948-1968. Pp. xiii, 274. 
Columbia: University of Missouri Press, 
1985. $26.00. 


_ On 27 April 1976, Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger redefined U.S. policy 
toward southern Africa. Speaking in 
Lusaka, he said that the United States would 
pursue the peaceful transfer of power from 
white minorities to black majorities. Wash- 
ington would play an active role, to forestall 
Kremlin-sponsored revolutions and their 
hegemony in southern Africa. 

Thomas J. Noer argues that recent Ameri- 
can policy is rooted in the seminal devélop- 
ment of positions adopted by the Truman, 
Eisenhower, Kennedy, and Johnson adminis- 
trations. Materials are now available for 
research on policy between 1948 and 1968. In 
his view the time has come for historical 
analysis on this emotional subject devoid of 
assertions that suffer from a “lack of evi- 
dence and a strident, partisan tone.” 

Noer’s study is based on sources of the 
four presidential libraries, on State Depart- 
ment records, and on private papers of 


officials involved in decisions during the 
period of his study. 

This is a definitive volume, an important 
contribution to the understanding of U.S. 
policy in the region. The data are reported 
with accuracy and the record is complete. 
Perhaps data on one additional facet, U.S. 
participation in the United Nations, would 
provide useful information and a differing 
perspective on the subject. 

Noer makes an irrefutable case that, since 
the onset of the cold war, policy in Africa 
was governed by America’s conflict-laden 
relationship with the Soviet Union. Thus, 
despite Truman’s antagonism toward apart- 
heid, South Africa’s contribution in the 
Korean War disinclined the president to lead 
the fight against South Africa. Kennedy 
tempered U.S. opposition to Portuguese 
colonialism in southern Africa to ensure the 
Azores military base. Even those who argued 
for amore forthcoming stance toward African 
positions made their case on the grounds 
that Washington must adopt strong mea- 
sures against white supremency to win Afri- 
cans to our side and away from Moscow’s. 

. U.S. policy in Africa typically produced 
division between presidential ddvisers who 
advocated positions favored by the Euro- 
pean allies and those who adopted an Afri- 
can perspective. The stands of the European 
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and African bureaus in the State Depart- 
ment were often at odds. Despite disappoint- 
ment with the British performance in Rho- 
desia after the Unilateral Declaration of 
Independence, President Johnson stood by 
Great Britain in its positions rather than 
giving in to the demands of Africans. The 
evolution of Kennedy’s and Johnson’s policy 
on the Angolan insurgency is particularly 
well developed. 

The book concludes with a brief chapter 
on the post-Johnson administrations. Reagan’s 
constructive engagement consumes two pages. 
The resources of presidential libraries are 
nonexistent and Noer’s research approach 
could not yet be undertaken with respect to 
the more recent administrations. 

A final assessment chapter leads Noer to 
conclude that Washington’s “middle road,” 
designed to meet U.S. strategic needs, and a 
decent respect for democratic values have 
not been successful. Noer is dubious about 
the chances for peaceful change in Namibia 
and South Africa. However, neither is the 
United States discredited, According to Noer, 
it continues to play a significant role in the 
resolution of conflict in the region. 

J. LEO CEFKIN 

Colorado State University 

Fort Collins 


RAVENHILL, JOHN. Collective Clientelism: 
The Lome Conventions and North-South 
Relations. Pp. xxi, 389. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1985. $37.50. 


Doctoral dissertations rarely translate 
well into books that a wide variety of readers 
find useful. Ravenhill’s work is no exception, 
unfortunately. It lacks broad appeal because 
of its highly technical style and encyclopedic 
organization, which presents details to the 
point of obscuring its main conclusions. 

The reason this is unfortunate is that the 
topic is interesting, the analysis careful, and 
the conclusions compelling. A thorough dis- 
cussion of the events and forces leading up to 
the Lome accord is followed by a rather 
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novel and potentially influential analysis of 
the impact of Lome. In short, Ravenhill has 
produced a valuable addition to the profes- 
sional literature. The reader not already well 
versed in these events, however, will find the 
book rather intimidating. 

The primary thesis of the analysis is that 
the now-orthodox model of dependency is a 
poor explanation of the behavior of the two 
major groups of participants in the Lome 
Convention, the European Economic Com- 
munity and the African, Caribbean, and 
Pacific less developed countries. Ravenhill 
cogently argues that an alternative descrip- 
tion of the relationship, collective clien- 
telism, is a better description of the agree- 
ment as well as being a richer model in terms 
of the more general analysis it allows of the 
motives and later actions of the participants. 

The difference between dependency and 
collective clientelism is not obvious, but the 
distinction is an important one. For Raven- 
hill, collective clientelism represents a con- 
strained choice that the clients—the less 
developed countries—hoped would improve 
their situation: a relationship in which a 
group of weak states combines in order to 
exclude others outside the group, thereby 
gaining particularistic advantages in both 
trade and aid, and to exploit the patron 
group’s recognition of the clients’ relative 
weakness. That is, in contrast to the usual 
dependency view, collective clientelism repre- 
sents a means of exploiting what strengths 
the clients have available; it is in fact a 
sophisticated means of acquiring and redis- 
tributing resources. Such vertical agree- 
ments, while not between equal parties, are 
at least not inevitably exploitative and may 
result in the creation of mutually beneficial 
interdependencies. 

The most interesting parts of the book are 
those in which the client nations’ attempts to 
use this strategy in the Lome agreements are 
analyzed in the context of contractual obli- 
gations and safeguards. Ravenhill demon- 
strates that the now-widespread disillusion- 
ment with Lome, in spite of preliminary 
enthusiasm, is primarily due to differences in 
what the two sides believed the obligations of 
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the patrons to be. Repeatedly, implicit obli- 
gations that the clients believed to be guaran- 
teed in the spirit of the agreement, such as 
aid, loans, or defense, were later denied or 
withheld by the patrons. 

In sum, Ravenhill has achieved a signifi- 
cant step forward by identifying a useful 
strategy for poor nations, and he has con- 
vincingly demonstrated that in order for any 
such agreements to be successful in the 
future, more care must be devoted to spelling 
out the patrons’ obligations rather than 
relying on spirit. Because of the difficult, and 
at times frustratingly detailed, presentation 
of this idea, however, a rather significant 
contribution may not receive the circulation 
it appears to deserve. 

MICHAEL C. MUNGER 

Dartmouth College 

Hanover 

New Hampshire 


RICCI, DAVID M. The Tragedy of Political 
Science: Politics, Scholarships, and 
Democracy. Pp. xiii, 335. New Haven, 
CT: Yale University Press, 1984. $30.00. 


As the modern social sciences approach 
their first century—the American Economic 
Association celebrated 100 years in 1985— 
analyses of their histories and problems have 
been increasing. This book attempts to elabo- 
rate from a critical perspective what A. 
Somet and J. Tanenhaus did in their Devel- 
opment of American Political Science. But it 
does not, as that book and other research on 
the discipline did, contribute new infor- 
mation. It is largely a historical discussion of 
crosscurrents in the profession from the 
literature, particularly those involving appli- 
cations of scientific method, or behavior- 
ialism, since 1945. 

The tragedy that Ricci uses as his lens is 
that despite aspirations for a collectively 
confirmed body of coherent knowledge, polit- 
ical science remains contradictory and frag- 
mented. Ricci’s explanation is the conflict 
between “acceptance of scientific techniques 
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and attachment to democratic ideals”— 
research documenting reality at variance 
with ideals. 

Such judgments result in part from where 
one burrows in on the discipline. For Eastern 
European social scientists American polit- 
ical science—and this is what Ricci is talking 
about—is very coherent and wrong. Have 
the social sciences in other countries under 
different circumstances done better? In some 
subfields significant advances have been 
made, such as in understanding voting 
systems—-winner take all versus propor- 
tionality—with findings that political lead- 
ers vigorously apply to gain advantage. If 
one examines the industries that political 
science has helped build—political polling 
and political risk insurance companies—it 
could be argued that, in market terms at 
least, small investments have paid off well. 
We do know, of course, that political science 
in America is ideologically constrained, 
imperfect, and misused by manipulators for 
power and profit. It has always lacked great 
contributors to political theory, but that 
indictment can also be made of philosophy. 

There are gaps in this book. Of the over 
1000 footnotes, fewer than 10 contain cita- 
tions from the 1980s. Little attention is given 
to international relations. There is only brief 
commentary on comparative politics, which 
has enhanced our understanding of macro- 
political variables, such as federalism. 
Much, however, is made of community 
power studies, although with little recog- 
nition of sociological research. Nothing is 
said about the importance of game theory in 
the study of conflict. 

All social organizations seek legitimacy, 
perhaps their primary dynamic. Ricci shows 
how political science shifted from moral 
philosophy—human “betterment,” to use a 
term from the founding in 1884 of a Society 
for a New Political Economy—to science. 
Ricci does not deal with a major factor in this 
shift: the witch hunts in the 1920s for Bolshe- 
viks and so-called Prussians—most political 
scientists studied at German universities— 
and McCarthyism in the 1950s. The 1920s 
and 1950s were decades of the expansion of 
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scientific method in political analysis. 

I believe that Ricci’s perspective of the 
clash between science and democratic belief 
is not convincing. A case could be made that 
where there is agreement about the norma- 
tive solutions to problems there are coherent 
advances in the social sciences—for example, 
in optimal distributions of resources in 
classical economics or of fairness in voting, 
both of which have stimulated policy changes 
in the United States. 

also believe that to treat political science 
as a variable dependent on the changes in the 
social order as they impact professors seeking 
status and reward is unbalanced. Political 
and social scientists have been an indepen- 
dent force for change, albeit with mixed 
results. For example, they have influenced 
the setting of the parameters of policies 
toward poverty, the establishment of the 
institutions of the modern presidency, and 
the formulation of the doctrine of deterrence. 

Finally, the solutions offered are meager— 
great books, less science, resisting fads. One 
of the assumed strengths of social science in 
America is that it is decentralized. Ricci has 
documented some of the costs, but not the 
benefits. 

HENRY TEUNE 

University of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 


AFRICA, ASIA, AND 
LATIN AMERICA 


CAREY, JAMES C. The Mexican Revolution 
in Yucatan, 1915-1924. Pp. 251. Boulder, 
CO: Westview Press, 1984. Paperbound, 
no price. 


Throughout the nineteenth century and 
well into the twentieth the peninsula of 
Yucatan, home of the lowland Maya, had a 
static social and economic system based on 
henequen production. A class structure of 
ruler and oppressed had remained intact 
since the Spanish conquest. Because of this 
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long, rigid background, the 1910 revolution 
erupted in the peninsula in a manner that was 
rough and brutal. Carey’s study explains the 
social, economic, and political bases of the 
upheaval. 

The effect of Francisco Madero’s revolu- 
tion on Yucatan was negligible, and it was 
not until 1915 that the social revolution 
occurred. As if to signify the isolation of the 
area, the revolution arrived neatly via ship 
with 6000 soldiers under the command of 
General Salvador Alvarado. Carey thinks 
Alvarado was one of the sincere caudillos, 
genuinely dedicated to bringing about social 
change. Until his time, “it was not possible to 
point out any person who went further to 
move the state of Yucatan into the modern 
world.” 

Alvarado’s successor was charismatic 
Felipe Carrillo, who dramatically attempted 
to restore Mayan identity. Between 1915 and 
1924 Alvarado and Carrillo initiated reforms 
in agriculture, labor, education, taxation, 
and the legal system, which, if single results 
were not lasting, raised the collective con- 
sciousness of the indios. While the class 
structure was not radically changed, the 
peasants had a deepened experience in mobil- 
ization. The socialism, which Carey finds 
was not linked to international communism, 
reflected local circumstances and eventually 
entered the programs of the postrevolu- 
tionary Mexican government. However, he 
concludes that the federal government has to 
some extent reinforced the old patron-client 
relationship between the henequeros- 
merchants-financiers and the indios. 

This reprint edition strengthens the histor- 
ical literature on the Mexican 1910 revolu- 
tion. It is especially timely, given the trend of 
viewing the revolution from the regional 
perspective. This close political analysis of 
the revolution in Yucatan is thoroughly 
researched in local and national archives and 
is well written, if repetitive at times. It is a 
basic book for this period of Mexican 
history. 

HENRY C. SCHMIDT 

Texas A&M University 

College Station 
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KIHL, YOUNG WHAN. Politics and Policies 
in Divided Korea: Regimes in Contest. 
Pp. xvi, 307. Boulder, CO: Westview 
Press, 1984. $32.50. Paperbound, $11.95. 


In the Book of World Rankings, George 
Kurian identified the Republic of Korea and 
the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea 
as the only countries that are perfectly—100 
percent—homogeneous in ethnic charac- 
teristics. Indeed, the two halves of Korea 
share acommon cultural heritage and ethnic 
origin. Yet the externally imposed political 
partition in 1948 and the ensuing cold war 
politics have forced the two systems into a 
complete mutual isolation. For the last four 
decades, they have sought their bases of 
legitimacy in mutual condemnation and hos- 
tility and have developed discretely different 
political dynamics and mutually incom- 
patible belief systems. 

Due to the simultaneous presence of 
cultural and ethnic similarities, on the one 
hand, and political and ideological differ- 
ences, on the other, any meaningful compar- 
ative study becomes methodologically diffi- 
cult, if not infeasible. In fact, no one, in my 
view, has ever attempted a comparative 
study of the two systems with as much 
imagination and empirical knowledge as has 
Young Whan Kihl in Politics and Policies in 
Divided Korea. The volume utilizes a typol- 
ogy of political systems, and the use of sucha 
conceptual framework in the study of Ko- 
rean politics is in itself a healthy departure 
from the conventional descriptive and his- 
torial methods of investigation. As a result, 
Kihl has been able to put forth a set of system 
characteristics as factors that distinguish 
South from North Korea: authoritarianism 
versus totalitarianism, state capitalism ver- 
sus state socialism, and dependent versus 
independent development. Such charac- 
terizations, despite their apparent bluntness, 
are perceptive and accurate. 

‘Most studies published on the subject are 
highly subjective by favoring one system 
over the other, but Kihl’s analysis maintains 
a high degree of evenhandedness and scien- 
tific rigor. The scope of the study is broad to 
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include political culture, leadership, decision- 
making processes, and economic perfor- 
mances; the study also links domestic politics 
to the international context. The compar- 
ative analysis of the unification policies is 
most comprehensive, realistic, and infor- 
mative, as one can expect from an author 
who is as familiar as Kihl is with both 
societies. There may be those who might be 
bothered by Kihl’s realism, which led him to 
conclude that “the two Korean regimes are 
well advised to continue their present courses 
and policies, maintaining the posture of 
mutual admonition and stimulation in a 
healthy and open competition for survival 
and excellence,” but J am not. 

Kihl employs a rich body of secondary 
sources both from the West and in the 
Korean language. The bibliography is most 
extensive, and it should benefit greatly those 
who write research papers on the topic. Kihl 
provides a significant study both in content 
and in approach for students of comparative 
studies as well as Korean politics. 

HAN S. PARK 

University of Georgia 

Athens 


STEIN, KENNETH W. The Land Question in 
Palestine, 1917-1939. Pp. xviii, 314. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1984. $29.00. 


No serious study of Palestine during the 
British mandate has failed to underline the 
centrality of agricultural land purchases in 
the overall strategy of the Zionist program. 
Until publication of Kenneth Stein’s research 
into subdistrict-level archives, including Pal- 
estine Land Registration and Survey Depart- 
ment correspondence, however, such refer- 
ences remained limited to obvious sources of 
tension. Most lacked systematic develop- 
ment of conditions that governed different 
aspects and stages of property alienation 
between 1920, the year of the mandatory’s 
first Land Transfer Ordinance, and the final 
phase, announced in the ill-fated 1939 White 
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Paper. This book differs from earlier treat- 
ment of land-acquisition activities of the 
National Fund, a Jewish organization, in 
several essential respects. First, as a spe- 
cialized monograph, it can afford to investi- 
gate points of view and interests reflected ina 
wide variety of different documentary sources. 
If anything, Stein’s tendency to cite documen- 
tary pros and cons in nearly every major 
debate, despite the somewhat repetitive na- 
ture of positions taken, may be overdone. 

Stein’s justification for examining as many 
sources as possible, however, is to get beyond 
simple generalizations that have so often 
formed the beginning and end of other 
historians’ treatment of Zionist land pur- 
chases. The book does not aim to prove or 
disprove the obvious: that many Arabs, 
including representatives of important fami- 
lies who occupied key positions in the 
staunchly nationalist Arab Executive, sold 
land to Jews between the two world wars. It 
investigates the circumstances behind real 
estate transfers and looks for effects—on 
Jewish purchasers, Arab sellers, and espe- 
cially cultivator-tenants—resulting from 
land sales. 

Stein’s approach to such effects is tied, 
from the outset, to what he perceives to be 
inherent inadequacies and injustices in land 
tenure and fiscal charges carried over from 
the Ottoman period. Chief targets, beyond 
obvious concentration of political and eco- 
nomic privileges among a few traditional 
landed elite families, are mismanagement of 
mushaa (“communal”) village lands and the 
onerous nature of the ushur tax—somewhat 
erroneously labeled “tithe”—on agricultural 
production. Stein’s analysis of the dislo- 
cative effects of Arab-Jewish land sales is 
based on the assumption that the mandatory 
power should have legislated, without the 
necessity of seeking support from either the 
Jewish Agency or the Arab Executive, re- 
forms in a tenure system that was obviously 
ill suited to changing conditions that were 
already visible in the 1920s and that became 
very seriously pronounced in the 1930s. To 
do this would have meant going against the 
vested interests not only of large-scale absen- 
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tee Arab landlords, the principal sellers to 
the National Fund during the 1920s, but also 
of local village notables who, if they were not 
engaged in selling land, clearly derived bene- 
fits from peasant dependency patterns under 
the status quo. 

As the material conditions in the Pales- 
tinian countryside—as well as hopes for a 
compromise political settlement of mandate 
responsibilities—reached a near-low ebb in 
1929-30, the land question became the object 
of special British investigations. All such 
inquiries, including the well-known Hope- 
Simpson Report—and a number of lesser- 
known investigations whose deliberations 
are documented in detail by Stein—tried to 
address the question of increasing numbers 
of landless Arab families, representing either 
victims of dispossession after absentee own- 
ers’ sales to the Zionists or financially ruined 
dependent cultivators on other Arabs’ land. 
Each report attempted to identify in the 
office of the high commissioner an authority 
with sufficient power to block free land 
transfers or dispossessions that were bound 
to harm dependent peasant interests. No 
such plan—which reappeared under a vari- 
ety of rubrics—ever became law. 

In addition to Stein’s chronological exam- 
ination of abortive British political policy 
options—inevitably followed by detailed 
review of “Arab reactions” and “Zionist 
reactions”—the reader will find a complete 
discussion of another little-known, but very 
significant—in a negative way—chapter in 
the land question. According to Stein, the 
British government’s failure to secure funding 
for vitally necessary agricultural develop- 
ment and, as the effects of the 1930s’ depres- 
sion spread to the countryside, loan pro- 
grams had two effects. First, budgetary 
paralysis virtually guaranteed that any local 
Arab support for politically sensitive tenure 
reform efforts would atrophy. Second, failure 
to arrest deteriorating conditions among the 
Palestinian peasantry sped emergency sale to 
the Zionists of lands owned by smaller owner- 
cultivators. 

Stein’s judgment of the mandatory’s policy 
failures in these several areas provides a 
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background for assessing the significance— 
very soon to become long term—of new land 
purchase patterns between 1935 or so and 
1939. The first of these, as implied earlier, 
was the rising number of contracts for sale to 
the National Fund of lands belonging to 
small independent cultivators—the very 
group that would have benefited most from 
tenure reform and development loans. These 
economically beleaguered peasants took the 
place of the large absentee landowners who 
had sold the Zionists land in various districts 
during the 1920s. At the same time, Stein 
shows that National Fund purchases during 
the three years of the Arab Revolt (1936-39) 
placed definite priority on systematic geo- 
graphical concentration and strategic fac- 
tors. Both of these land-transfer priorities 
were tied to the prospect, by then imminent, 
of a desperate bid by the mandatory for 
political partition, first in 1937 and then 
finally in 1947, 
BYRON D. CANNON 
University of Utah 
Salt Lake City 


EUROPE 


AVIDAR, YOSEF. The Party and the Army 
in the Soviet Union. Pp. 340. University 
Park: Pennsylvania State University 
Press, 1985. $24.95. 

SUVOROV, VIKTOR. Inside Soviet Military 
Intelligence. Pp. xiii, 193. New York: 
Macmillan, 1984. $15.95. 


Since the October revolution, one of the 
cardinal principles of Soviet leadership has 
been to subordinate the military to the party. 
This has meant not only the overall domi- 
nance of the party in laying down basic 
strategy and policy but the day-to-day super- 
vision of the military through a hierarchy of 
political officers parallel to the military 
hierarchy, creating a dual system of command. 
This close supervision has been and is resented 
by the regular military commanders as ineffi- 
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cient, and in times of military crisis it has 
proven to be so, causing confusion and 
chaos. At such times the leadership has 
reduced the interference of the political 
officers and supported unity of command 
through the regular military hierarchy. Once 
the crisis—as in the case of World War Ii— 
was over, they restored the authority of the 
political officers but still gave lip service to 
the theory of unity of command. 

Yosef Avidar in his study, The Party and 
the Army in the Soviet Union, reviews this 
shifting relationship between the party 
leadership and the military command. While 
he traces this relationship from the begin- 
nings of the Soviet regime, his major focus is 
on the rise and fall of Marshal Zhukov 
during the early post-Stalin years—from 
1955 to 1958—during which Avidar was 
Israel’s ambassador to the Soviet Union and 
could follow the conflict at closer range. This 
episode during Khrushchev’s reign was an 
outstanding example of the conflict and 
problems the Soviet leadership has had in 
maintaining a tight control over the military. 
There is good documentation, and Avidar 
has based his analysis on a careful study of 
Soviet periodicals and monographs on the 
military, interviews with émigrés who have 
served in the Soviet military, and Western 
studies dealing with civil-military relations 
in the USSR. It is Avidar’s conclusion that 
although the Soviet leadership was afraid of 
Bonapartism on the part of Zhukov because 
he tried to reduce the influence and authority 
of the political officers, Zhukov himself did 
not harbor these ambitions. Zhukov wanted 
only to increase the efficiency and the unity 
of command in the armed services. This 
study is a useful and well-documented review 
of the relationship of the party to the Soviet 
military forces particularly since the death of 
Stalin to the beginnings of Brezhnev’s reign. 

Viktor Suvorov’s expose, Inside Soviet 
Military Intelligence, in its approach is in 
marked contrast to that of Yosef Avidar. As 
a former member of the Soviet Military 
Intelligence (GRU) he tells the story of how 
the GRU and the State Security Committee 
(KGB) have competed, how Stalin and the 
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other Soviet leaders have pitted one intelli- 
gence service aganist another, how the GRU 
has become a powerful force in the military, 
and how the GRU personnel are trained, 
organized, and infiltrated into Western coun- 
tries. As a former officer in the GRU, he is 
himself a valuable source on how the GRU 
operates, but in his reporting he does not 
distinguish between what he knows from 
personal experience and investigation and 
what he surmises. The reader needs to under- 
stand how Suvorov came to know about the 
overall developments in the GRU and in the 
top echelons of Soviet society. For example, 
the reader must wonder about his reporting 
onthe Ministry of State’s attack on the GRU 
in 1952: 


This time it was the turn of the GRU and all the 
General Staff to be purged. Stalin was opposed to 
the move, but the Politburo insisted. Shtemyenko 
was demoted to Lt.-General and expelled from the 
general staff. The action continued against the 
general staff and the GRU, and even against Stalin 
himself who was removed as general secretary of 
the Communist Party later that year (pp. 29-30). 


Similarly in talking about Zhukov’s attempt 
to weaken or destroy the party’s political 
surveillance, Suvorov writes, “On his 
[Zhukov’s] orders all political workers and 
Party commissars were expelled from the 
Army.” Both statements report important 
events. In fact, the events are so important it 
is hard to see how Western intelligence 
would not have been aware of them, and, if 
true, they would alter significantly the way 
this period has been analyzed. But Suvorov 
gives no evidence supporting these events 
and others. Thus the reader does not know 
what to believe. Suvorov would have done 
better to confine himself to relating what he 
actually experienced or what he was able to 
document from other sources. 
DAVID T. CATTELL 
University of California 
Los Angeles 
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COHEN, STEPHEN F. Rethinking the Soviet 
Experience: Politics and History Since 
1917. Pp. xiii, 222. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1985. $17.95. 

CHOTINER, BARBARA ANN. Khrushchev’s 
Party Reform: Coalition Building and 
Institutional Innovation. Pp. x, 313. 
Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 1984. 
$35.00. 


Stephen Cohen, professor of Soviet poli- 
tics and history at Princeton University, has 
argued for some time that the dominant 
Western view of the Soviet Union is seriously 
misleading. He believes that the essentially 
totalitarian model badly underestimates the 
Soviet system’s potential for reform and 
encourages counterproductive Western pol- 
icies. In his words: 


The lesson is that cold-war relations abet conser- 
vative and even neo-Stalinist forces in Soviet 
officialdom and that Soviet reformers stand a 
chance only in conditions of East-West detente. 
Our own cold warriors have always insisted that 
detente must await the reform of the Soviet 
system. But that ill-conceived policy serves only to 
undermine the reformist cause in the Soviet 
Union. 


As Cohen realizes, most Soviet spe- 
cialists—including myself—disagree with 
much of his argument. In general, he seems 
to seriously underestimate the major obsta- 
cles to reform that appear to be inherent in 
the Soviet system, regardless of what other 
countries do. 

For example, the Soviet Union has no 
hope of seriously participating in the current 
technological revolution without granting 
much greater access to information and 
much more room for individual initiative 
than the current system allows. But such 
changes would substantially alter existing 
power relationships, would run counter to 
the traditional Russian fear of anarchy— 
noted by Cohen in another context—and 
would be strongly resisted by the massive 
bureaucracy, as implied in Chotiner’s book. 
In fact, there has so far been no significant 
indication that the new generation of Soviet 
leaders under Gorbachev plans any such 
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major revamping of the system, regardless of 
the current status of East-West relations. 

Careful case studies provide a major way 
of testing Cohen’s argument, and the book 
by Barbara Chotiner, an assistant professor 
of political science at the University of 
Alabama, to a significant extent supports at 
least a part of his thesis. 

In her thoroughly researched study of the 
1962 division of the Party into units respon- 
sible for industry and agriculture, Chotiner 
concludes that the new system in fact resulted 
in the greater Party involvement in the 
economy that Khrushchev wanted. This obvi- 
ously suggests that major change is possible. 
However, as Chotiner notes, within one 
month of his removal from office, Krush- 
chev’s Party reform was reversed. 

If one of the major reasons for his removal 
was this specific policy, as Michel Tatu and 
others argue, then his removal is probably 
evidence more of successful bureaucratic 
resistance than of the Soviet system’s poten- 
tial for reform. 

A renewed period of détente in the wake 
of the Geneva summit coupled with the new 
leadership in Moscow, which clearly recog- 
nizes that the system faces major problems, 
will obviously provide a particularly good 
test of Cohen’s argument that serious reform- 
ers exist in the Soviet Union and that they 
only need the right environment to imple- 
ment major changes successfully. 

Cohen’s well-crafted book is very much 
worth reading—even by those who will con- 
clude that he is wrong. Although of greater 
value to specialists than to general readers, 
Chotiner’s book is also generally well written 
and a valuable contribution to our under- 
standing of how the Soviet Union functions. 

RONALD R. POPE 

Illinois State University 

Normal 
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HOLMES, MARTIN. The First Thatcher 
Government 1979-1983: Contemporary 
Conservatism and Economic Change. 
Pp. viii, 238. Boulder, CO: Westview 
Press, 1985. $22.50. 


In the preface to The First Thatcher 
Government 1979-1983, Martin Holmes states 
that his book has two aims. The first is “to 
analyze the change in economic policy for- 
mation between 1979 and 1983 and the way 
in which policy sources were translated into 
reality.” The second is to analyze “how the 
first Thatcher government has changed the 
nature of contemporary Conservatism.” 

Among a number of books on the first 
Thatcher government, that by Holmes is 
distinguished by its almost uncritical accep- 
tance of most of the government’s economic 
policies. He is reasonably impartial in pre- 
senting the evidence, although he ignores the 
more serious and damaging criticisms that 
could be made of the government. But on 
most of the issues he comes down firmly on 
Mrs. Thatcher’s side, depicting her as in 
control of events to an extent that is difficult 
to square with the contemporary evidence. 

The First Thatcher Government is based 
on contemporary secondary sources, many 
of which, inevitably, are little more than 
journalistic accounts and will probably soon 
be superseded. Holmes has also interviewed 
a number of Conservative Cabinet ministers, 
party officials, and back-benchers—some of 
whom wished to remain anonymous—but 
their comments are, in the main, innocuous, 
confirming much of what we know already. 

Holmes remains, perhaps, too close to his 
material to offer much in the way of interpre- 
tation, but there are one or two shrewd 
insights. He understands that Thatcherism 
has less to do with the technicalities of 
economic policy than with a certain under- 
standing of morality. “Mrs. Thatcher’s moral 
belief that savings should be protected and 
sound money respected are more important 
to understanding the insistence on reducing 
inflation during her first administration than 
the complex theorems of Milton Fried- 
man.” Holmes echoes Peter Riddell in seeing 
Thatcherism as “essentially an instinct, a 
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series of moral values and an approach to 
leadership rather than an ideology.” It is a 
pity that he does not dig deeper into exploring 
the roots of Mrs. Thatcher’s moral beliefs 
and their relevance to the problems of acom- 
plex industrial society. 

Despite the lack of any ideological basis 
to Thatcherism, Mrs. Thatcher has always 
been concerned, as Holmes puts it, “to 
convince the electorate not merely to please 
them.” “The battle of ideas,” she told a 
luncheon guest in early 1983, “we must win 
the battle of ideas.” It is, perhaps, for this 
reason that Mrs. Thatcher is the first British 
prime minister since Gladstone to have given 
her name to a doctrine about government. 
Gladstonianism, like Thatcherism, stands 
for a specific set of policy beliefs, while 
“Baldwinian,” “Churchillian,” and “Wil- 
sonian” pertain to style rather than policy. 
Yet the doctrine has had less influence on the 
British public than Holmes imagines. Indeed, 
surveys of public opinion have shown that, 
far from being converted to values of indepen- 
dence and self-reliance, the British electorate 
is more sympathetic today toward state 
intervention than it was in 1947 in the heyday 
of the Attlee administration! Similarly, the 
Reagan administration, by restoring popular 
faith in the institutions of government, has 
also restored the basis for state intervention. 
It cannot be said, therefore, that the “great 
revolution in post-war British political 
life”-—-which, as Holmes notices, “has not 
come from the left” but “from the right, Mrs. 
Thatcher’s radical right”—has succeeded in 
transforming attitudes, as that earlier social 
revolution of the 1940s managed to do. 

Although Holmes provides a perfectly 
competent narrative, his book is not as well 
balanced as Peter Riddell’s Thatcher Govern- 
ment, which remains, in my opinion, the best 
book on its subject. The First Thatcher 
Government, however, is a useful addition to 
contemporary history. 

VERNON BOGDANOR 

Brasenose College 

Oxford 

England 
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UNITED STATES 


BERNSTEIN, IRVING. A Caring Society. 
Pp. 336. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1985. 
$22.95. 


In a period in which federal programs to 
address human needs are being dismantled, 
an examination of the federal response to the 
Great Depression is particularly welcome. A 
Caring Society is a comprehensive account 
of the New Deal. It covers federal programs 
to provide cash assistance to the unemployed, 
to provide job opportunities, to provide 
income security for the elderly, to create 
labor standards, and to protect the right of 
workers to organize and bargain collectively. 
For Irving Bernstein, this is the third in a 
series he calls The History of the American 
Worker. Major emphasis in the volume is on 
intervention concepts, efforts to shape legis- 
lation and steer bills through Congress, and 
experiences of federal administrators in imple- 
menting programs. Bernstein shows, for exam- 
ple, how Franklin Roosevelt had to sort out 
Harry Hopkins’s advocacy for work relief 
and Harold Ickes’s advocacy for public 
works. We are shown how concern for the 
elderly poor led to passage of the Social 
Security Act, which established both the 
federal Social Security program and the 
federal-state Old Age Assistance program. 
Bernstein traces efforts to protect workers 
from exploitation through minimum wages 
and to spread work by means of ceilings on 
working hours. We see how these issues led 
Roosevelt into conflict with the Supreme 
Court and how some labor standards were 
eventually achieved through legislation. 

Going beyond legislation, Bernstein pro- 
vides an overview of what was involved in 
implementing the programs and some of 
what they accomplished. We get a flavor, for 
example, of the administrative nightmare 
involved in establishing the Social Security 
system in the absence of computers. We 
learn about the amounts spent, numbers 
employed, and types of projects completed 
through the Works Progress Adminis- 
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tration, Civilian Conservation Corps, and 
Public Works Administration. Attention is 
given to state responses to the Old Age 
Assistance program and the unemployment 
insurance system. 

Adding dimension to the volume are 
biographical profiles of a variety of people 
who helped to shape the era. Included are 
economists John Commons and John 
Maynard Keynes, federal administrators 
Harry Hopkins and Harold Ickes, advocate 
for pensions for the elderly Francis 
Townsend, artist Reginald Marsh, and folk 
singer Woody Guthrie. Bernstein surveys 
some of the theater, literature, photography, 
and music of the period to show how it 
documented the human suffering caused by 
the depression. We see how both the federal 
theater project and the federal arts project 
provided financial support to creative people 
and fostered socially conscious artistic 
expression. 

The volume is useful in illustrating a 
number of enduring social policy issues. We 
see, for example, the problems that arise in 
setting federal wage standards when there 
are great regional differences in wage struc- 
tures. We also see the government’s dilemma 
in wanting to provide people with the help 
they need, but being constrained by what it 
can afford. 

Bernstein’s admiring account of the New 
Deal has distinct limitations. Very little is 
said about the experiences at state and local 
levels in matching federal funds and in 
implementing programs. Reflecting the gen- 
eral absence of evaluation research during 
the depression, historians are not in a position 
to say much about the extent to which 
various programs achieved their objectives. 
Bernstein does not critically engage the fact 
that in spite of the New Deal programs, 
unemployment rates remained high through- 
out the 1930s. ; 

A Caring Society successfully bridges 
academic and general audiences. Academics 
will find it a rich source of information about 
the New Deal. The breadth of topics covered, 
the biographical profiles, well-selected photo- 


graphs, and plain writing make the book 
attractive to general readers. 
FRANCIS G. CARO 
Community Service Society 
New York City 


ERICKSON, PAUL D. Reagan Speaks: The 
Making of an American Myth. Pp. xvi, 
172. New York: New York University 
Press, 1985. $16.95. 


Beyond a president’s ability to resolve 
foreign problems and domestic issues is the 
necessity for the executive to communicate 
effectively with the electorate. Franklin 
Roosevelt was able to do this and so was 
John Kennedy to a lesser degree. Jimmy 
Carter was unsuccessful. Paul Erickson, a 
fellow at the Charles Warren Center for 
Studies in American History at Harvard 
University, judges Reagan to be the “most 
persuasive political speaker of our time,” a 
man who is “supremely literary” not in the 
classical sense but in his ability to integrate 
stories into his speeches in order to make his 
point. Reagan’s stories, often replete with 
vignettes of nameless people, recall a roman- 
ticized midwestern American spirit, a time 
before liberals, Marxists, and other false 
prophets were able to sow the seeds of doubt 
and confusion among the populace. The 
sentiment expressed in Reagan’s speeches is 
honest; however, the accuracy of many of his 
stories and of his depiction of our nation’s 
past is questionable. 

Erickson’s analysis of Reagan’s rhetorical 
persuasiveness makes for interesting, sober- 
ing, and, at times, frightening reading. 
Erickson discusses the background to many 
of the stories that often appear 19 Reagan’s 
speeches, tracing some back to his Holly- 
wood movies and his childhood and young- 
adult experiences. Erickson pays special 
attention to the twin themes that Reagan 
first enunciated to a national audience in his 


October 1964 televised speech in support of 
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Republican presidential nominee Barry 
Goldwater. In “A Time for Choosing,” or 
“The Speech,” as it became known, Reagan 
addressed the evils of Marxism and the 
dangers posed by big government in America. 
To Reagan, most foreign aid, the United 
Nations, the banning of school prayers, and 
government bureaucracy, among other fac- 
tors, were indicative of how the liberal 
agenda was eroding the basic freedom of the 
American people. Stories of pregnant welfare 
recipients, Cuban refugees, and useless 
bureaucrats were used to document his fears. 
This speech and selected others are included 
in an appendix to the book. Erickson’s 
discussion of Reagan’s religious views is 
revealing. The president spoke of Arma- 
geddon in 1980 but downplayed this by the 
time of the 1984 reelection campaign. The 
pious humility that is reflected in many of his 
stories becomes more apparent after the 
assassination attempt in 1981. 

Erickson lauds the president’s capacity to 
combine humor, pride, and nostalgia so 
effectively in his talks, but he worries about 
mainstream America’s uncritical acceptance 
of Reagan’s version of our past and our 
destiny. In the 1984 campaign, Mondale 
spoke of the harsh realities facing the coun- 
try that could not be ignored. As the Reagan 
landslide demonstrated, however, voters liked 
Reagan’s feel-good-about-America message, 
not the gloomy assessment and talk of 
fairness offered by Mondale. Why was 
Reagan so successful? According to Erickson, 
“we believed him because he told us to, and 
because we wanted to.” We are a nation of 
people seeking answers, not questions. 

There are ample intriguing facets of the 
Reagan presidency to fuel political observers 
of all persuasions for years to come. 
Erickson’s analysis of Reagan’s oratory, his 
method for rallying the public to embrace his 
version of a reborn America and reborn 
American spirit steeped in patriotism, is 
important and effectively done. 

JOHN H. CULVER 

California Polytechnic State 

University 

San Luis Obispo 
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KERR, K. AUSTIN. Organized for Pro- 
hibition: A New History of the Anti- 
Saloon League. Pp. xvii, 293. New Haven, 
CT: Yale University Press, 1985. $25.00. 


A decade ago the Ohio Historical Society 
acquired all surviving records of the Anti- 
Saloon League. K. Austin Kerr, a professor 
in the Ohio State University history depart- 
ment, is the first historian to have had access 
to these sources. Kerr writes that when he 
first saw the manuscripts,.books, and maga- 
zines in this collection, he 


realized that [they] constituted a major archival 
source that no other scholar had been able to 
explore previously. Not only did these materials 
seem to reveal fundamentally new information 
about the modern prohibition movement, but they 
showed that prohibition was a movement that 
reached deep into the heart of American society 
over a period of half a century. 


In 11 chapters and nearly 300 pages, Kerr 
views the Anti-Saloon League as one of the 
earliest and most successful pressure groups 
in American political life. He relates the 
growth and development of the league to 
earlier and failing efforts of the prohibition 
movement. He shows how the league’s work, 
culminating after 1913 in the successful 
campaign for a national prohibition amend- 
ment, was the result of a twofold strategy: 
their emphasis was on temperance but their 
immediate goal was prohibition. 

Kerr skillfully reveals the developing 
schisms and disagreements in the temper- 
ance movement prior to the birth of the Anti- 
Saloon League and then traces the league’s 
birth. Concentrating upon the development 
of the league in Ohio—what he terms a 
“model league”—Kerr stresses. national 
prohibition strategy and then the inevitable 
counterattack by the wets. The years after 
1913 were years of success and victory, but 
the period of 1920-27 saw the league divided 
and unable to formulate a strategy for con- 
tinued control. The economic collapse of 
1929 found the league divided, led by older 
personnel, and unable to continue its great 
successes of two decades earlier. 
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Unlike many who have studied this period, 
Kerr believes that prohibition worked. But, 
he points out, 


if prohibition worked, we now can tell that the 
Anti-Saloon League did not. The League clearly 
was a failure after 1920. So adept at rallying dry 
sentiment and capitalizing on the wave of social 
uplift optimism that swept through evangelical 
Protestant groups during the Progressive era, the 
league officers became mired in their welter of 
factional disputes, financial difficulties, and 
disagreements over strategy. 


This study gives evidence of careful 
research, an objective approach, and bril- 
liant synthesis. It will be indispensable to all 
who work in this area in the future. 

RALPH ADAMS BROWN 

State University of New York 

Cortland 


LARSON, EDWARD J. Trial and Error: The 
American Controversy over Creation and 
Evolution. Pp. vi, 222. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1985. $17.95. 


In 1925 a Tennessee court convicted John 
T. Scopes of violating a state law by teaching 
evolution in a high school biology course, yet 
historians later agreed that the Scopes trial 
actually resulted in a defeat for the anti- 
evolutionists. Scopes’s attorney Clarence 
Darrow presumably made a monkey of the 
state’s counsel, William Jennings Bryan, 
leaving Bryan’s cause to die of ridicule. 
Then, supposedly, the spread of cosmo- 
politanism prevented the revival of what the 
historians took to be essentially a delusion of 
Southern small-town and rural minds. 

As Edward J. Larson now shows, the 
truth is quite otherwise. From the 1920s on, 
by either legislative or administrative action, 
a majority of the former Confederate states 
severely restricted the teaching of evolution 
in public schools. Local rules and customs 
reinforced state policy. This had a marked 
effect on high school biology texts, since 
publishers wanted to avoid controversy and 
to sell their books in a nationwide market. 
Before 1925 the texts had given much atten- 
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tion and approval to Charles Darwin and his 
theory; afterward they deemphasized evolu- 
tion or ignored it entirely. Evolution did not 
make a comeback until after 1957, when the 
Soviets launched Sputnik, Congress passed 
the National Defense Education Act to 
encourage the teaching of science, and the 
Biological Sciences Study Commission saw 
to the rewriting of textbooks. 

Finally, in 1968, the Supreme Court de- 
clared unconstitutional a state anti-evo- 
lution law, that of Arkansas. Anti-evolution- 
ists rallied by labeling creationism a science 
and demanding equal time for it. A few 
Southern states responded with equal-time, 
or balanced-treatment, laws. In 1982 the 
Supreme Court disallowed the Arkansas law 
on the grounds that “creation science is not a 
science” and that the “only real effect” of the 
statute was “the advancement of religion.” In 
1985 a federal district judge decided against 
the Louisiana law, but the state has appealed 
the case. 

Whatever the outcome of the appeal, the 
“60-year-old creation-evolution legal contro- 
versy [will] continue,” Larson predicts, “be- 
cause its impetus comes from social forces 
lying far beyond the reach of the courts.” 
When the courts take up the issue, they 
reflect public opinion to aconsiderable extent, 
and so they do not allow science education to 
advance far beyond popular thought. If the 
courts do disregard local beliefs, those beliefs 
continue largely to prevail anyhow. “Court 
decisions and constitutional principles have 
only a limited effect on actual school prac- 
tices, as shown by the widespread disregard 
for the Supreme Court rulings against school 
prayer.” 

A practicing lawyer with a doctorate in 
the history of science, Larson is well quali- 
fied for such a study as this one. More 
judicial than lawyerly, he shows equal respect 
for evolutionists and anti-evolutionists. His 
is the first comprehensive account of the 
controversy, and it is admirably clear, com- 
pact, and cogent. 

RICHARD N. CURRENT . 

Hinsdale 

Illinois 
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REIMERS, DAVID. Still the Golden Door. 
Pp. ix, 319, New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1985. No price. 


Clearly, David Reimers has done much 
research for Still the Golden Door. Mostly, 
it is well documented with many immi- 
gration issues, events, and laws presented. 
The book traces the changing makeup and 
increasing numbers of immigrants coming 
into the United States from World War II to 
the present. Reimers discusses the various— 
and unsuccessful—congressional attempts 
to cap immigration and presidential efforts, 
since Eisenhower, to use immigration as a 
political tool to admit those fleeing com- 
munism, but not those fleeing regimes allied 
with the United States. 

Reimers seems unclear, however, on which 
tack to take: immigrant advocacy or a histor- 
ical account of recent U.S. immigration 
policy and practice. The book has much 
colorful advocacy language: for example, 
“odious racist,” “bigotry,” “appalling,” and 
“disgraceful and unfair.” These labels are 
found, however, more heavily in the early 
chapters and the conclusions where he seems 
called upon to let us know his position. In 
contrast, when discussing specific immigrant 
groups such as the “Braceros” or “the new 
Asian immigrants,” Reimers is less prone to 
such political language and more prone to 
qualify. 

Reimers does not appear to acknowledge 
any legitimacy to counter more hostile posi- 
tions on a “wide-open golden door.” For 
instance, though recognizing the debate, he 
leans toward describing those here illegally 
as “undocumented aliens.” Also, he men- 
tions “apprehensions” on the part of, for 
example, the environmentalists, but he does 
not really integrate the zero-population- 
growth stance or discuss the positions of 
Lester Brown and the Worldwatch Institute. 
A recognition that the changed Third World 
population policies form part of the solution 
seems appropriate. Moreover, there is rela- 
tively little said that gets at both popular and 
official fears in the United States. Speci- 
fically, for instance, he does discuss the 
fishing conflict with the Vietnamese refugees 
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in Texas, but not from the Texans’ vantage 
point. Bilingualism is also briefly intro- 
duced, but with little appreciation for those 
with Quebecois or cost concerns. Official 
Washington, including many in Congress 
and the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, are presented unsympathetically. 

There are a number of minor criticisms of 
Still the Golden Door. For example, a 
glossary of terms, especially of immigration 
acronyms, is needed. The writing is generally 
solid, but there is overuse of certain terms, 
such as “hence” and “brain drain.” Also 
there is not enough discussion on the conflict 
between the federal government and both 
the cities and the churches concerning the 
sanctuary movement, which has grown quite 
extensively in recent years. Although there is 
some consideration of the flow back and 
forth across the borders, this activity seems 
to warrant more than is found in this book. 

Although flawed, Still the Golden Door 
does summarize the recent problem. Since 
the book for the most part is well written, 
well referenced, and generally discusses the 
problem ably, it should be a welcomed 
library addition. 

WILLIAM M. BRIDGELAND 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing 


SOCIOLOGY 


CASSITY, MICHAEL J., ed. Legacy of Fear: 
American Race Relations to 1900. Pp. xxxix, 
248, Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 
1985. $35.00. 


Cassity, of the University of Wyoming, 
has put together a useful compendium of 
documents chronicling the history of Ameri- 
can race relations to 1900; it is not unlike his 
earlier Chains of Fear: American Race Rela- 
tions since Reconstruction (1984), to which 
this volume is a companion. Together, both 
volumes constitute an invaluable resource 
providing a documentary history of Ameri- 
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can race relations nowhere else available. In 
Legacy of Fear, Cassity formulates the theo- 
retical base from which both volumes are 
fashioned: 


By integrating the pattern of race relations into the 
larger structure of life that gives them their 
particular forms and logic, however, it is possible 
to avoid some of the isolation of the issue into a 
narrow struggle between the races, between racial 
subordination and equality—the kind of frame- 
work that lends itself more to moralizing than to 
understanding. A major goal of this study is to 
suggest some ways in which American race rela- 
tions emerged from certain patterns of life and 
social organization and how those patterns are 
related to the larger society (p. xiy). 


The text includes an introduction—actu- 
ally, along sociohistorical essay that searches 
out the origins of American race relations— 
followed by a chronological and thematic 
structure within which the source documents 
are gathered, namely: part 1, “Seventeenth 
Century Beginnings” part 2, “Slavery and 
Social Relations”; and part 3, “The Market 
and the Conditions of Freedom.” Although 
Cassity gives no rationale for the structure of 
the compilation, it proves to be a practicable 
articulation within which the collected source 
documents define the evolution of a chang- 
ing pattern of social organization out of 
which social and historical contexts emerge 
and coalesce. It may be cogently argued that 
the structure of the text serves Cassity’s 
major purpose: 


Despite this emphasis on social context in the 
search for meanings of particular events or actions 
and despite the emphasis on the market as a 
historical force shaping that social context there is 
no intention here of ascribing the course of race 
relations in America to a deterministic, inevitable 
pattern of change. Indeed, one basic theme of this 
presentation is exactly the opposite: people, in 
active relationship with their environments, have 
made conscious decisions, consequences with which 
we now live (p. xv). 


Each of the source extracts is preceded by 
a headnote in which Cassity provides both 
an abstract and commentary. These head- 
notes—veritably, obiter dicta—are logical 
extensions of Cassity’s general introduction, 
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providing a continuous narrative that gives 
the compilation a dimensional life of its own. 
Cassity is to be commended for an eclectic 
selection of documents, varied but compre- 
hensive in their delineation of race relations 
evolving out of seventeenth-century develop- 
ments to the institution of slavery and its 
subsequent progress in the New World and 
beyond. Here, Cassity is much indebted to 
the conceptualization formulated by C. B. 
Macpherson in his Political Theory of Posses- 
sive Individualism: Hobbes to Locke (1962). 
In all, 78 source documents are included, 
ranging from William Bullock’s Virginia 
Impartially Examined (1649), on servants in 
the new world, to “A Savage Ritual,” drawn 
from the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People’s Thirty Years of 
Lynching in the U.S., 1889-1918 (1919). 

Cassity’s Legacy of Fear has a twofold 
importance: (1) it establishes both a social 
and historical context for American race 
relations, and it makes this context intel- 
ligible in the broader patterns of social 
organization and change; and (2) it provides 
an extraordinary range of source documents 
that should prove invaluable to students of 
American race relations. 

FRANCESCO CORDASCO 

Montclair State College 

Upper Montclair 

New Jersey 


HOROWITZ, DONALD L. Ethnic Groups in 
Conflict. Pp. xiv, 697. Berkeley: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1985. $25.00. 


“Ethnicity has fought and bled and burned 
its way into public and scholarly conscious- 
ness.” This pressing problem led Horowitz to 
make a comparative study of the politics of 
ethnic group conflict in a wide range of 
severely divided societies. He examines the 
theory “that increased political conscious- 
ness could be expected to consolidate the 
unity of states with homogeneous popu- 
lations and ‘strain or destroy’ the cohesion of 
states with diverse populations.” Since “few 
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states are homogeneous and many are deeply 
divided,” he sought a more optimistic 
conception. 

After surveying aspects of conflict theory 
related to ethnic groups and ethnic involve- 
ments in politics and the military, Horowitz 
studied the probable utility of five ways of 
reducing ethnic conflict. These are (1) scat- 
tering power, as does the United States; (2) 
emphasizing opportunities for intra-ethnic 
competition and conflict; (3) creating incen- 
tives for interethnic cooperation; (4) encour- 
aging politico-economic alignments based 
on other interests; and (5) reducing inequal- 
ities between groups to combat dissatis- 
faction. The second method usually winds 
up encouraging interethnic conflict, and the 
fourth results often in such ethnoclass con- 
flicts as that in Northern Ireland. 

The chief problem with Horowitz’s anal- 
ysis is that he deals chiefly with the symp- 
toms that ethnic conflicts represent. He does 
not probe the usefulness of such conflicts to 
power manipulators: how ethnic conflict can 
take the place of class conflict to the benefit 
of those controlling the politico-economic 
fabric. 

He realizes that democracy has worked 
fairly well in the United States in spite of the 
diversity of our ethnic groups, but he claims 
that such success “is exceptional in severely 
divided societies.” This is because the “avoid- 
ance of bifurcation along ethnic lines” is “a 
critical task in the maintenance of democ- 
racy, as it is in the limitation of ethnic 
conflict,” and policymakers find many rea- 
sons for not taking “action in time, for the 
irony is that it is more difficult to induce 
them to act when action promises better 
results.” 

In spite of the dismal picture he gives of 
the ethnic disintegration of democracy in so 
many countries, Horowitz winds up on this 
optimistic note: “There is no case to be made 
for the futility of democracy or the inevita- 
bility of uncontrolled conflict. Even in the 
most severely divided society, ties of blood 
do not lead ineluctably to rivers of blood.” 

It would have been more instructive if he 
had shown how corporations benefit from 
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lower pay scales, lower absentee rates, and 
greater dedication and efficiency on the part 
of their workers as a result of their encourage- 
ment of interethnic conflict patterns. 
ALFRED McCLUNG LEE 

Drew University 

Madison 

New Jersey 


KAISER, GUNTHER. Prison Systems & Cor- 
rectional Laws: Europe, the United States, 
and Japan, a Comparative Analysis. 
Pp. xiv, 224. Darmstadt, Germany: Wis- 
senschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1984. 
Distributed by Transnational Publishers, 
Dobbs Ferry, NY. $35.00. 


Applause! One should give praises to 
Gunther Kaiser for his work on correctional 
systems in numerous societies. It is a winner 
and so much so that descriptions like “compre- 
hensive, understandable, logical, cogent, and 
encyclopedic” seem germane. This work is 
not only a source book but a textbook for 
upper-division college offerings. 

Kaiser systematically reviews the compar- 
ative characteristics of the correctional sys- 
tems in the 14 countries of Europe, the 
United States, and Japan. Of the three major 
sections, the first introduces the cross- 
cultural or comparative method of analysis. 
He prepares the reader to be aware of seven 
criteria to be used in the next section. Briefly, 
the first cluster of these—the organizational 
level—can be condensed into the historical 
and social considerations within the correc- 
tional system and outside to the larger 
society. Additionally, the remaining portion 
directly concerns the individual level of 
inmate treatment and rehabilitation. 

Kaiser describes in section 2 all the correc- 
tional systems. From country to country 
Kaiser notes variances occurring in the treat- 
ment of inmates. In Japan, prisoners are 
treated in alock-step fashion. East Germany 
emphasizes training of the inmate to return 
to the outside world. Sweden still remains 
one of the most progressive systems, but it 
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has withdrawn somewhat from the treat- 
ment ideology. Part 3 of this triune presen- 
tation is the summary and evaluation. How 
does Kaiser speak to the issue? He com- 
ments, “What can we conclude from our 
analysis? Perhaps we would say that the idea 
of treatment is ‘dead.’” He then underlines 
and analyzes arguments against rehabili- 
tation. He demurs. After reviewing the 
retrenchment from resocialization and treat- 
ment in most countries, he makes the cases 
for a policy that takes into account political 
reality and the more optimistic ethos of the 
1960s. 

Kaiser, an academic heavyweight and 
director of the Max Planck Institute, may 
want to expand this project in the next 
edition to prison systems throughout the 
world. By negotiating with relatively objec- 
tive social scientists of numerous countries 
to complete such a seminal work, Kaiser 
could edit and collate information from all 
over the world. 

If others sense the importance of Kaiser’s 
contribution, it would not surprise me. Objec- 
tivity has been combined with the stench of 
prisons, the fear of the beaten victim, and 
cynics behind bars. 

This book will find itself in good libraries 
of all varieties and it will be the personal 
choice of both professionals and the wider 
public. 

JOEL C. SNELL 

Kirkwood Community College 

Cedar Rapids 

Iowa 


MANN, KENNETH. Defending White-Collar 
Crime: A Portrait of Attorneys at Work. 
Pp. xiii, 280. New Haven, CT: Yale 
University Press, 1985. $25.00. 


Caution! This book may further erode 
the reputation of attorneys among the gen- 
eral public! It is a densely written study of the 
role of attorneys, mostly former federal 
prosecutors with superb law school creden- 
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tials, in preventing detection and proof of 
white-collar crimes in the federal courts. 
While it is totally accessible to the layperson, 
it is a virtual how-to manual for street-crime 
defense lawyers desirous of entering a more 
lucrative practice. Mann, a lawyer-sociologist 
who carefully explains his methodology and 
provides an excellent apparatus, including 
footnotes and appendices, and who himself, 
as part of his research, was an associate in a 
white-collar defense law firm for about 18 
months, demonstrates logically and persua- 
sively how information control exercised 
from the moment an individual first becomes 
aware that he or she is a suspect until 
sentence is pronounced is the primary device 
utilized to protect the client from the conse- 
quences of his or her actions. Throughout 
this process the attorneys are generally oper- 
ating at the outer limits of what is ethically 
permissible, carefully ensuring that they do 
not become knowing participants of ongoing 
criminal conduct, sometimes coaching their 
clients indirectly but devastatingly effec- 
tively in various methods and means of 
thwarting the government’s case. 

The last chapter, “White-Collar Crime 
Defense and the Adversary Process,” summa- 
rizes Mann’s findings and deals with the ever 
present dichotomy between information con- 
trol and professional ethics. Only a careful 
reading of the entire text, however, will give 
the reader the full benefit of the insights 
provided into an aspect of legal practice that, 
while attracting much publicity if and when 
it does reach the trial stage, is in fact litigated 
every step of the way in a highly adversarial 
fashion. 

Ultimately, Mann raises the question of 
“whether a changeis not called for—expanding 
in closely measured fashion the opportunities 
to use search and seizure in the context of 
white-collar investigations.” He thereby 
reveals his personal position based on his 
careful examination of a little-understood 
legal specialty. 

The book is carefully edited. I found only 
two typographical errors. I was, however, 
annoyed—and this may merely reflect my 
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personal prejudices—by a lerge number of 
split infinitives that detract ‘rom this valu- 
able and otherwise excellent volume. 
KARL H. VAN D’ELDEN 
Hamline University 
St. Paul 
Minnesota 


MICHAELSON, WILLIAM. From Sun to 
Sun: Daily Obligations ard Community 
Structure in the Lives of Employed 
Women and Their Familie. Pp. xix, 208. 
Totowa, NJ: Rowman & A-lanheld, 1985. 
$28.95. 


The key feature of this bok is its wealth 
of detailed data on how fanily members 
spend their time when womer are employed 
full-time, part-time, or not a. all. The data 
were collected in interviews ofthree to seven 
hours with over 500 Toron-o families in 
1980, using time budgets and cther questions 
about typical responsibilitic, time pres- 
sures, and happiness. 

The detail allows some Col empirical 
insights into some hotly deba-ed questions, 
such as whether working motzers give their 
children more quality time. There are no 
substantial differences in the sroportion of 
child-care time that is given tc-discretionary 
activities, but employed moth -rs average 17 
minutes a day compared to ® minutes for 
full-time housewives. On the other hand, 
children of employed mothers are taken on 
more child-centered excursious and spend 
more time reading and less watching tele- 
vision than those whose motkers are home 
full-time. 

Husbands’ contributions t housework 
and child care are also asses-ed in detail, 
both in terms of time spent, responsibilities 
taken, and time pressures and tersions created. 
On the whole, husbands were sen as adding 
to, rather than diminishing, time pressures 
and tensions. 

Despite the excellent data, the analysis is 
too often superficial. Even whea the data cry 
out for multivariate analysis. the appro- 
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priate controls are not introduced. For exam- 
ple, income differences in the aggregate 
between families in which women are 
employed and families in which they are not 
are noted, but when examining happiness or 
tension or even eating out, income is not 
controlled for. Additionally, the various 
pieces of the picture that the simple relation- 
ships provide are not pulled together into a 
systematic analysis with a clear theoretical 
focus; the model discussed in the first chapter 
does not really guide the analysis in the later 
chapters. These limitations may make the 
reader look forward to secondary analyses of 
these excellent data, but until such appear, 
this book is a fine compendium on what is 
known on how women’s employment does 
and does not change the time commitments 
within families. f 
MYRA MARX FERREE 
University of Connecticut 
Storrs 


RAVITCH, DIANE. The Schools We 
Deserve: Reflections on the Educational 
Crises of Our Time. Pp. ix, 337. New 
York: Basic Books, 1985. $19.95. 


Readers will find several features of The 
Schools We Deserve agreeable, not the least 
of which is Diane Ravitch’s direct, lucid 
prose. She is used to the public platform and 
knows how to tell a good story. In addition, 
her opinion that Pablum-like textbooks 
should not have pride of place over meaty 
primary works and that all students should 
be required to take beefed-up academic 
requirements in high school will certainly 
make for delectable reading by college profes- 
sors and other academicians. 

Yet, beyond that, there is little to cheer 
about in this book. Its pages are replete with 
minor irritations: the use of absolute rather 
than proportionate data when detailing 
trends in American education; an unabashed 
special pleading for her own field, history, 
which she wants all social studies courses to 
be replaced by or taught as; and a selective 
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retelling, and thus distortion, of the content 
of the various national commission reports. 
She completely ignores, for example, the 
Excellence Commission’s recommendation 
that schools should provide just as rigorous a 
program in vocational education as in the 
basics. 

Most immediately distressing, however, 
is that the first 11 chapters are virtual carbon 
copies of each other. Over the past ten years 
Ravitch has given a lot of speeches and 
written a number of pieces for newspapers 
and politically conservative magazines, and I 
am sure it is personally gratifying to have 
those efforts all neatly packaged for her by 
Basic Books. But, reader, beware: the first 
160 pages are tortuous reading. To avoid the 
same thing 1] times I suggest reading the 
introduction and first chapter and then skip- 
ping immediately to chapter 12; do not 
worry, not a thing will have been missed. 

The final nine chapters contain some 
useful reviews of the history of desegregation 
and of bilingual education as well as some 
thoughts on the future of education in Amer- 
ica. However, to contextualize these sections 
readers must keep in mind Ravitch’s conser- 
vative bent and an elitist view of education 
that is not unlike that of Mortimer Adler and 
company. Often, the later chapters contain 
more polemics than history. Logical contra- 
dictions and inconsistencies pepper the work, 
particularly in chapter 19, “The Good 
School,” where Ravitch’s biases are most 
clearly and painfully revealed. For example, 
she thinks calling Indians “Native Ameri- 
cans” is just so much bureaucratic jargon 
and admits to being “charmed” by a certain 
New York school teacher’s “indifference to 
the demands of ethnic piety.” 

Ravitch acknowledges that family disso- 
lution is one cause of student failure in the 
classroom, but she ridicules courses that 
attempt to teach children how to overcome 
such a handicap as just so much “junk.” She 
thinks vocational education is too expensive 
but wants a dynamic nation nevertheless. 
Apparently she has forgotten that America 
was built by people who could use both their 
heads and their hands. 
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No doubt readers will find themselves 
agreeing with several of Ravitch’s analyses of 
the desegregation dilemma and other topical 
issues, but they will certainly want to distance 
themselves from her superior air—a sort of 
old Southern aristocratic mode—and her 
undisguised ethnocentrism. She wants 
schools to produce good citizens, but in her 
ideal school students will mainly be taught 
“American culture,” “Western Civilization,” 
“Western literature,” and “our literary heri- 
tage.” To be a good American citizen today, 
however, is in fact not to be an American 
citizen at all, but rather a global one. She is 
concerned that unless we all read the same 
books of Western literature we will become 
cultural illiterates. She fails to see that, in 
certain respects, we have already become 
such because that is all we read. I find it 
inexcusable that while she insists students 
read the Bible and Shakespeare she does not 
also demand they know the Koran, the 
Kojiki, and the West Indian dialect poets, to 
name a few. Nor does she seem to recognize 
that much of what is important about our 
world cannot be read at all. Literacy is not 
just knowing the names and works of famous 
writers and thinkers—a sort of great-man 
theory of knowledge. Rather, being well- 
read in the 1980s means knowing a lot, 
ironically, about people who do not, cannot, 
and will not write and whom we must, there- 
fore, learn about primarily by experience. 

There is much more I would like to say 
about the implicit assumptions and logic of 
Ravitch’s philosophy of education, but much 
of it would not be very complimentary and 
so I will refrain. Elsewhere, Diane Ravitch 
has been called a “shrewd critic,” “wise,” a 
person who writes with a “keen eye.” These 
evaluations may, in fact, be true, but I am 
afraid readers will find very few of those 
qualities revealed in The Schools We 
Deserve. From someone as articulate as 
Ravitch we deserved something better. 

DEAN W. COLLINWOOD 

University of Tokyo 

Japan 
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ROOS, PATRICIA R. Gender and Work: A 
Comparative Analysis of Industrial Soci- 
eties. Pp. xiv, 233. Albany: State Univer- 
sity of New York Press, 1985. $34.50. 
Paperbound, $10.95. 

FARLEY, JENNIE, ed. Women Workers in 
Fifteen Countries: Essays in Honor of 
Alice Hanson Cook. Pp. xv, 195. Ithaca, 
NY: ILR Press of the New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
1985. $24.00. Paperbound, $9.95. 


Since much sociology makes use of data 
and examples from just the United States, it 
is refreshing to find two books that make a 
great effort to place the problems of working 
women in a cross-cultural context. Each 
book uses a different technique, but the 
conclusions reached seem similar. 

By far the more ambitious undertaking, 
Gender and Work by Roos involves the 
comparison of survey data on female employ- 
ment patterns in 12 industrialized nations. 
Only Japan represents non-Western nations. 
While a number of different hypotheses are 
tested, a general conclusion reached by Roos 
again and again is how similar the employ- 
ment patterns are in all industrialized nations. 
Further, Roos finds uniformly high levels of 
occupational sex segregation in very differ- 
ent labor markets. Even in socialist societies, 
married women devote far more hours per 
day to family responsibilities than do men. 
Conclusions are backed by careful data 
analysis, and each chapter is based on a very 
complete and well-written review of the 
literature. 

For all countries, education was the best 
predictor of occupational attainment for 
both sexes. “The evidence offers some sup- 
port for the hypothesis that never-married 
women are more similar than ever-married 
women . . . [in employment patterns].” 
` Human-capital explanations did not emerge 
as good predictors. The book ends with 
recommendations on how policymakers 
might make working conditions for women 
more fair and less discriminatory. Since 
women in all the countries studied clustered 
in similar occupations, however, Roos is 
forced to conclude that finding easy answers 
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to gender equality in the work force is very 
difficult. 

Farley has edited a series of essays on 
women workers. Twelve nations are dis- 
cussed separately under chapter headlines 
that simply list each nation as a title. Japan 
and the People’s Republic of China repre- 
sent the non-Western countries. Most nations 
of the world, however, are simply grouped in 
a separate chapter, “Low Income Coun- 
tries.” The essays in Women Workers in 
Fifteen Countries do not use data to make 
conclusions. Rather, each piece represents a 
broad overview of the drive for employment 
equality. Professional social scientists would 
find little of interest in such a book, although 
it is possible that students in a lower-division 
course might make use of the essays for 
introductory purposes. 

As greater numbers of women enter the 
labor force, the questions raised by both 
books will become more and more a political 
issue. Finding that the patterns of employ- 
ment for females are strikingly similar in 
most industrialized nations suggests that 
socialist and capitalist societies have a lot 
more in common than political dogma would 
suggest. For those who wish a summary of 
the literature and a complete effort to test the 
various theories, Gender and Work can be 
highly recommended. 

GEORGE H. CONKLIN 

North Carolina Central University 

Durham 
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DeBARDELEBEN, JOAN. The Environment 
and Marxism-Leninism: The Soviet and 
East German Experience. Pp. xi, 338. 
Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1985. 
$29.95. 


It has often been said that everyone talks 


_about the weather, but no one ever does 


anything about it. The same seems to hold 
true for the environment in both the Western 
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capitalist and Eastern socialist blocs as the 
ecological impact of human activity on the 
environment increasingly is recognized as a 
global problem. The plethora of talk and 
paucity of action in the socialist bloc is well 
documented in this carefully researched and 
thoughtfully argued book, which examines 
the development of environmental thinking 
in the Soviet Union and East Germany since 
the 1960s. 

DeBardeleben’s guiding theme, which she 
sustains expertly throughout the narrative, is 
the role played by Marxist-Leninist thought 
in framing environmental policy in the Soviet 
bloc. She divides her account into two parts. 
The first addresses the broad ideological and 
theoretical challenges posed to Marxism- 
Leninism by the ecological crisis. Here, she 
investigates how environmental problems 
might weaken the legitimizing role of com- 
munist ideology in party rule. In addition, 
the work of Soviet and East German scholars 
on environmental questions is reviewed in 
terms of its substantive approaches to ecology. 
Also closely detailed are the institutional 
limits imposed on environmental work by 
the overall organization of scientific 
research. The second part of the book focuses 
on the economic policies and doctrines that 
severely constrain improving environmental 
conditions in both the USSR and the German 
Democratic Republic(GDR). DeBardeleben 
points out how the natural-resource pricing 
policies, the national planning apparatus, 
and a productivist growth fetish of these 
state socialist economies largely have 
stymied any lessening of state socialism’s 
negative ecological impact. 

In elaborating her general arguments, 
however, DeBardeleben makes several sig- 
nificant points about the place of environ- 
mentalism in Marxist-Leninist societies. 
First, she indicates that the USSR and the 
GDR follow divergent approaches in formu- 
lating their environmental policies. The 
greater resource scarcities and lesser regime 
legitimacy of the GDR, she maintains, have 
moved it to be more attentive to ecological 
problems that trouble its citizens. Likewise, 
the East Germans’ exposure to West German 


political debates on the environment and 
ecological politics in the electronic media 
exert more popular pressure on East Berlin 
than is felt in Moscow. 

Second, DeBardeleben’s analysis of 
Soviet and East German environmental 
thinking reveals the same split that exists in 
the West between an official, resource- 
management environmentalism of the state 
and an unofficial, anti-anthropocentric eco- 
logical consciousness among maverick acade- 
micians, church thinkers, and elements of 
the public. Particularly in the GDR, this 
ecological consciousness has linked environ- 
mentalists with a small, local peace move- 
ment through the limited but relatively open 
debates being conducted by the Evangelical 
Church. Nonetheless, the official line of the 
state media and party suppress virtually all 
doubts about the state’s growth policies, 
moving Debardeleben to observe that “what 
is denied to Soviet and East German environ- 
mentalists is the opportunity to engage in a 
prototypical Marxist activity: the critique of 
private interest and public ideology.” 

Third, her treatment points out how the 
imperatives of maintaining employment, sup- 
plying increasing stocks of consumer goods, 
and sustaining economic growth to support 
the military and evince the superiority of 
socialism obviate placing any artificial limits 
on economic productivity in the USSR and 
the GDR to protect their ecosystems. The 
institutional ambivalence of these regimes 
over classifying environmental protection as 
unproductive or productive labor and the 
purposive underpricing or nonpricing of 
natural resources all contribute to profligate 
waste. Still, DeBardeleben notes that despite 
these institutional and ideological barriers 
there has been a genuine if limited awak- 
ening of environmental concern in both 
nations since the early 1960s. Moreover, the 
concerns of technical experts over environ- 
mental destruction are being articulated suc- 
cessfully in the territorial and national party 
structures, forcing more attention to be 
devoted to the problem, whereas historically 
it had been ignored in the quest for growth. 

Ultimately, Soviet and East German pol- 
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icy on the environment remains contra- 
dictory. On the one hand, as Debardeleben 
suggests, both regimes remain officially opti- 
mistic, arguing that world socialism and 
technology will triumph over capitalism and 
material necessity. Environmental problems 
are either attributed to the flaws in capi- 
talism or merely are seen as passing idiosyn- 
cratic mistakes in building socialism. On the 
other hand, these governments unofficially 
recognize that they do have real ecological 
problems. Real solutions to these systemic 
problems will demand costly trade-offs and 
sacrifices. Yet, in both the USSR and the 
GDR, “it cannot be admitted directly and 
openly that they are essentially the same 
environmental problems that plague West- 
ern countries.” As long as ideological doc- 
trine and party inertia guarantee that silence 
is the best guard against heresy, these imposed 
silences will prevent both nations from 
dealing squarely with the environmental 
crises now threatening their continuing eco- 
nomic viability. In surveying these contra- 
dictions, DeBardeleben has brought to- 
gether a diverse, complex set of literatures on 
the environment and political economy into 
a coherent, theoretically sophisticated ac- 
count of the ecological crisis in the USSR 
and the GDR. The book is thoroughly 
researched and well written. It should be of 
interest to readers concerned with environ- 
mental debates in the Soviet bloc, Marxist- 
Leninist ideology, and the economic policy 
process in the Soviet Union and East 
Germany. 
TIMOTHY W. LUKE 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
and State University 
Blacksburg 
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MATTERA, PHILIP. Off the Books: The Rise 
of the Underground Economy. Pp. 160. 
New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1985. 
$25.00. 


The data base for Pechman’s Who Pays 
the Taxes comprises family surveys from 
1966 to 1975 with projections to 1980 and 
1985, which were merged with tax infor- 
mation for families with similar but not 
identical socioeconomic characteristics. This 
allowed estimates for each family of taxable 
and nontaxable income and direct personal 
taxes. The incidence of indirect taxes was 
assigned to families using several variant 
assumptions on incidence, particularly with 
respect to the property and corporate income 
taxes. In his usual clear style, Pechman 
makes accessible the methodology, the limi- 
tations of the study, and the major conclusions. 

Under the polar assumptions about tax 
incidence, taxes rise from 20 to 27 percent of 
income from lowest to highest family income 
decile, or they decline from 30 to 25 percent. 
While the incidence assumptions make a 
difference, the overwhelming impression is 
that the burden of federal, state, and local 
taxes was close to proportional to family 
income in 1980. Pechman’s estimates for 
1966 and 1985 suggest the tax burden has 
become more regressive because of the decline 
in the relative importance of property and 
corporate income taxes and because of the 
rise in the importance of payroll taxes. 

While the tax system does not alter the 
income distribution, Pechman shows that 
the transfer payments are highly progressive 
and that they much more than offset any 
regressivity in the system. Thus in 1980 the 
distribution of family incomes before taxes is 
more unequal than after taxes and transfers. 
It would have been most interesting if 
Pechman had been able to provide estimates 
for transfers in other years. This is a valuable 
study and written in a clear fashion that 
makes it accessible to general readers. 

Edward Denison’s previous six studies of 
U.S. economic growth have been reference 
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works for the past 20 years. His latest 
contribution, under review here, follows the 
format of earlier studies, allocating growth 
among growth in inputs to production, fac- 
tors affecting utilization of capacity, quality 
of inputs, and a residual factor. What was 
striking for the period 1929-62, which 
Denison covered in his first study, was the 
large positive size of the residual. Essentially, 
much of U.S. growth was in addition to that 
which could be explained by quantity and 
utilization of inputs, even taking account of 
what some considered a very large allowance 
for the effect of education on the produc- 
tivity of workers. 

What is striking in the present study is 
that the residual factor for the period 1973- 
82 is negative. In magnitude it reduced the 
overall annual growth by over 30 percent of 
what would have been expected from input 
changes. This finding is not new to Denison, 
who carefully reviews the work of many of 
the authors who have attributed this decline 
to factors like U.S. management failures or 
imposed reductions of testing of prospective 
employees. Denison does not assign an impor- 
tant role to oil price changes, but rather 
believes that the decline in productivity in 
the United States is the result of many small 
unmeasured output determinants. He be- 
lieves that government efforts to raise pro- 
ductivity by stimulating investment will have 
a low payoff and that the ball has been since 
1973 and remains in the court of business 
managers. 

On the question of the underground 
economy, Denison has taken a strong position 
that it has not been the reason for any recent 
declines in measured growth. To those who 
would argue that the official measures of 
output have understated output more in 
recent years than in the past, and therefore 
have overstated productivity declines, 
Denison as early as 1982 responded that they 
do not know how the government constructs 
its time series. Even if Denison is correct in 
his assessment of the underground economy, 
itis clear that journalists and serious authors 
like Mattera in his Off the Books regard 
„ unreported income as a large and growing 
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factor in the United States. Mattera has 
attempted in his survey to cover the under- 
ground economy in several developed mar- 
ket economies like that of the United States, 
centrally planned economies like Hungary’s, 
and developing economies like India’s. The 
early methodology of these types of studies, 
at the empirical level, has been quite crude, 
to say the least. Often the ratio of currency to 
gross national product (GNP) has been 
assumed for a normal year, and upward 
movements from that norm have been taken 
as an indicator of unreported transactions. 

Early estimates for the United States 
suggested that 10 percent of the United 
States’ GNP was not measured. This method- 
ology has been applied in other countries, 
producing much larger estimates. Mattera is 
appropriately skeptical of such estimates 
and appears correct in saying that the ap- 
proach of the Italians is more fruitful. The 
underground economy in Italy has been 
estimated to be as much as 40 percent of total 
production, and its magnitude has usually 
been based on the estimated workers not 
recorded in the official employment statis- 
tics. When Mattera applies this method- 
ology for the United States, he also finds that 
the U.S. output is underestimated by 10 
percent and that this has increased since the 
1950s. Mattera appropriately regards the 
correspondence of this estimate and those 
based on currency-GNP ratios as spurious. 
However, reasons for believing there has 
been an upward trend in the degree of 
underreporting—namely, increased tax 
incentives and the desire of businesses to use 
non-union labor—are independent of the 
arguments that Denison has used against 
this conclusion. 

One very important complication with 
respect to the underground economies is that 
tax and other incentives leading to under- 
reporting often relate to illegal economic 
activities like drugs that are by definition 
excluded from GNP and productivity mea- 
sures. The problem this makes with respect 
to the currency-based estimates is clear; 
drug-related regions, like Florida, have very 
high currency ratios compared to other parts 
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of the country. While Mattera may not 
convince readers of his estimates of the 
underground economy for the United States, 
it is to his credit that he keeps very clear the 
need to distinguish underreporting due to 
taxes on legal income from underreporting 
due to illegal activity. Though surely not the 
last word on the subject, Mattera gives a 
valuable account of many of the issues 
involved in measuring the underground 
economy. 
ALAN W. HESTON 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 


REYNOLDS, LLOYD G. Economic Growth 
in the Third World, 1850-1980. Pp. xii, 
469. New Haven, CT: Yale University 
Press, 1985. $35.00. 


Many Third World countries are presently 
experiencing decreasing real per capita out- 
put, in some cases erasing the growth of the 
last 20 years. Reynolds’s effort to compile 
and assess Third World growth since 1850 
takes on added importance as a result, since 
it provides the raw material for under- 
standing some of the factors in this dis- 
tressing turn of events and for assessing them 
in a longer-run perspective. 

The core of the book consists of case 
studies of 40 Third World countries with 
1980 populations greater than 10 million. 
Part 2 treats the 25 countries termed early 
developers, whose development process 
began prior to 1950. A geographical catego- 
rization would have been equally apt, since 
all are in Latin America, Africa, and East 
Asia. The recent developers of part 3 are 
China, India, Indonesia, four Middle Eastern 
countries, and seven Asian and African 
non-starters. 

For the case studies Reynolds reviewed 
volumes of English-language secondary 
materials, the general perspective of which 
was economic orthodoxy, though some 
works from the dependency school were 
included. His syntheses are quite readable 
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and provide an excellent overview of the 
central political experiences of the countries 
as well as their pattern of economic growth. 
A specialist in any particular country would 
be bothered by omissions, simplifications, 
and an occasional questionable fact; how- 
ever, a reader wishing a global overview of 
the central elements of the growth experi- 
ence would be justifiably satisfied. 

Each case study proceeds chronologically 
through the background conditions, the pe- 
riod of extensive growth, in which population 
and output grow at roughly similar rates, the 
turning point toward more rapid growth in 
per capita output, termed intensive growth, 
and finally the growth experience since 1950. 
These categories are developed in part 1, 
which provides the methodology and under- 
lying theory that relate the available data on 
population, foreign trade, government 
finance, and agricultural output to an inter- 
pretive framework. One important insight is 
that population change in the extensive 
period is an indicator of a multitude of 
changes ongoing in a traditional society. 

Part 4 of the book, curiously entitled 
“Retrospect,” contains two disparate chap- 
ters. The first uses the better data on growth 
in per capita gross national product from 
1960 to 1980 to examine a number of elements 
of growth: the determinants of growth rates, 
their relation with physical indicators of 
human welfare, patterns of growth, demo- 
graphic concomitants of growth, agricul- 
tural output, exports and growth, and the 
political element in growth. 

The final chapter, “The Functions of 
Government,” is an interesting essay on the 
mixed economy, which characterizes all of 
the world’s economies, despite the efforts of 
a Russia or a Cuba to create a state economy 
or of a country such as Chile to create a 
market economy. It provides a reasoned 
view of the strengths and weaknesses of both 
the market and the state, and the obser- 
vations are likely to age well as countries 
attempt to meld the strong points of both in 
confronting the difficult 1980s. 

This is an excellent reference book for 
those interested in the Third vo z 
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experience. It presents a wealth of infor- 
mation that will prove useful in the years to 
come. 
KENNETH P. JAMESON 
University of Notre Dame 
Indiana 


WHALLEY, JOHN. Trade Liberalization 
among Major World Trading Areas. 
Pp. viii, 311. Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 
1985. $30.00. 


Trade policy and the international debt 
crisis are the two international economic 
issues that have dominated the headlines in 
the 1980s. While the focus on the debt crisis 
has emphasized possible cures for the cur- 
rent problem, the focus with regard to trade 
issues has instead often been on retaliation 
for past and present wrongs. The principal 
trade question for most countries, and partic- 
ularly the United States, has been how to 
react against the allegedly unfair trading 
activities of other countries. The policy issue 
of trade liberalization has remained visible, 
but the actual concern of most trade officials 
seems to have been to reduce such liberal- 
ization rather than to strengthen it. 

Anew book that attempts to clarify some 
of the technical underpinnings of the policy 
choices that exist in the international trade 
area is Trade Liberalization among Major 
World Trading Areas by John Whalley, a 
professor of the University of Western On- 
tario and the London School of Economics. 
Whalley’s intention is to offer policy gui- 
dance for legislators and members of the 
executive branch by examination of empir- 
ically based general equilibrium models of 
world trade. Essentially he tries to answer 
the traditional question of who gains and 
who loses as a result of trade liberalization 
policies. 

One stated objective of the book is to cure 
the inadequacies of other trade literature. As 
Whalley indicates, “The theoretical work on 
trade policy often seems to proceed at such a 
high level of abstraction that it does not offer 
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policy-makers guidance on the merits or 
demerits of alternative actions.” Whalley 
seeks to make quantitative analysis a servant 
of policy formulation rather than an end in 
itself, as it often seems to be in other 
economic studies in the trade area. 

The nontechnical reader of this volume 
will certainly empathize with Whalley’s 
expressed concern for practicality and his 
complaints about the sterility of normal 
modeling. The bulk of Whalley’s work in this 
new book, however, indicates that recog- 
nizing the inadequacies of prior writings is 
less difficult than avoiding a repetition of 
them. While there are nuggets of insight 
sprinkled throughout this volume, Whalley 
fails to live up to his previously announced 
intentions. Take for example the introduc- 
tory sentence in chapter 4: “In this chapter 
the benchmark-equilibrium data and the 
calibration procedures used in selecting pa- 
rameter values for the functions in the four- 
and seven-region models are described.” The 
universal craving for a less bulky theoretical 
framework and a more lucid policy analysis 
is not consistently satisfied by significant 
sections of Whalley’s work. 

Despite these criticisms, there are still 
substantial portions of the book that are of 
value. Whalley’s analysis of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) is 
particularly insightful. Whalley argues that 


as trade liberalization proceeds under the GATT, 
although the effects of successive negotiating 
rounds [after the Kennedy and Tokyo rounds] 
may be judged small when viewed against the 
outcome of the previous round, this is not the 
appropriate comparison. Instead the criterion for 
evaluating initiatives under the GATT is whether 
they preserve the accommodations achieved in 
previous rounds. 


Thus, Whalley’s view of the future of the 
GATT is a clouded one. Not only will future 
advances in trade liberalization be difficult 
because of the competing societal factors in 
member countries, but preserving current 
gains will be problematic. 
JAMES R. SILKENAT 
District of Columbia Bar 
Washington, D.C. 
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Economic Transformation 
By THIERRY NOYELLE 


ABSTRACT: In this article, the author argues that the 1970s and early 
1980s mark the ascen. of a new economic era characterized by the rise of 
services, the widespread diffusion of computerized technology, the emerging 
role of small firms, an4 increasing internationalization. Some implications 
of these changes for the location of economic activities are suggested. 
Policy directions are then highlighted, including the need to develop 
human resources, to develop the new technological infrastructure, to 
develop the new econ mic infrastructure of service firms, to promote the 
new world of work, and to help workers at risk. 


Thierry Noyelle is senior -esearch scholar with the Conservation of Human Resources 
Project, Columbia Universit). where he has worked since 1977. He has been a consultant to 
numerous governmental orgcnizations, foundations, and private firms in the United States 
and abroad. His publication. include Beyond Industrial Dualism (1986); Technology and 
Employment (1986); The Economic Transformation of American Cities (1984); and 
Services/The New Economy 7981). 


NOTE: This article was prenared with support from the Ford Foundation and the Office of 
Educational Research and Imprcvement, U.S. Department of Education. 
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N retrospect, the 1970s and early 
1980s mark a major turning point in 
American economic, social, and techno- 
logical history. At stake is the demise of 
the economic system that formed the 
backbone of the U.S. economy from the 
1920s until the 1960s, centered on mass 
production and mass markets, and the 
ascent of a new paradigm of economic 
development. 

In the new paradigm, earlier ways of 
working, based on factory and blue- 
collar employment, are being replaced 
by new ones involving primarily white- 
collar office employees. Yesterday’s 
highly standardized outputs churned 
out by high-volume assembly lines are 
giving place to today’s heavily custom- 
ized goods and services, often produced 
in batch form and/or in smaller settings. 
The importance of the large corporation 
as the principal generator of employ- 
ment and value added is leveling off, 
leaving small and medium-sized firms in 
anew leadership role. Markets that used 
to be mostly regional or national in scope 
are becoming increasingly internation- 
alized in nature. Finally, in the new par- 
adigm the earlier importance of com- 
modities such as oil, electricity, steel, or 
chemicals as strategic inputs is being 
superseded by that of knowledge-based 
and information-based services that are 
rapidly becoming the most critical inputs 
in economic processes. 


STRUCTURAL CHANGES 


This article is an attempt to review 
some of these structural changes and to 
assess their implications for economic 
development policy. Underlying struc- 
tural changes are reviewed in this section 
under four headings: services, technol- 
ogy, small firms, and internationaliza- 
tion. Policy implications are highlighted 


in the next section under five headings: 
developing human resources, developing 
the technological infrastructure, devel- 
oping the new economic infrastructure 
of service firms, promoting the new world 
of work, and helping displaced workers 
and the new generation of workers. 


The rise of services 


The first area of structural change 
underlying the making of the new eco- 
nomic era is the rise of services. More 
often than not, the rise of services has 
been misunderstood, being seen as a 
second-best development to the unfor- 
tunate decline of the manufacturing sec- 
tor. This assessment is largely wrong. 

As my colleagues and I have argued 
for some time now, the rise of services 
reflects a dual transformation in what the 
economy produces and in how it pro- 
duces.! In terms of what the economy pro- 
duces—that is, in terms of final output— 
there has been increasing demand for 
final services by consumers throughout 
the postwar period—principally in areas 
of education, health, and public services. 
This has been the result of the relative 
drop in price of manufactured goods, 
the growing wealth of the nation, and, 
hence, increasing discretionary spending 
for things that earlier may not have been 
considered part of the necessities of life. 

But more important, in terms of how 
the economy produces, the advent of 
services represents a fundamental trans- 
formation in the way final outputs— 
both goods and services—are produced. 
As such, it is marked by the formidable 
growth of intermediate service inputs 
that are purchased by firms at inter- 


1. Thomas M. Stanback, Jr., Peter J. Bearse, 
Thierry J. Noyelle, and Robert A. Karasek, Ser- 
vices] The New Economy (Totowa, NJ: Rowman 
& Allanheld, 1981). 
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mediate stages of production. These 
intermediate service inputs, or business 
services, include transportation, commu- 
nication, wholesaling, finance, as well as 
professional services such as accounting, 
legal counseling, management consulting, 
or even advertising. In support of this 
conclusion, updated calculations based 
on our earlier analysis of the rise of ser- 
vices indicate that the share of gross 
national product originating from these 
intermediate services rose dramatically 
during the postwar period, from less 
than 29 percent in 1947 to over 40 per- 
cent today.? 

Seen in such a way, the rise of services 
implies a related transformation of man- 
ufacturing resembling that which charac- 
terized agriculture earlier on. As new 
farming equipment and new farming 
methods were introduced in earlier 
decades, employment in farms declined 
to a trickle—less than 3 percent of the 
labor force today compared to nearly 40 
percent at the turn of the century—while 
output continued to rise steadily. Like- 
wise, whereas employment in manufac- 
turing should continue to decline in 
relative terms, if not even in absolute 
terms, the value of manufactured outputs 
should continue to grow steadily. 

The metaphor for the transformation 
under way is what is happening in, say, 
automobile manufacturing. Instead of 
putting large numbers of blue-collar 
workers on assembly lines or in the 
shops of part suppliers, we are now 
replacing them with robots, leading in 
turn to increasing demand for engineers 
employed in product design and devel- 
opment, for systems analysts and pro- 
grammers to develop software to run 
computer-aided design and computer- 
aided manufacturing technologies, or 


2. Ibid. 
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for technicians and other skilled workers 
to program and manage the robots. 

The challenge for older industrial 
areas is that this transformation demands 
bringing together resources—human, 
organizational, institutional, and finan- 
cial—different from the past and that 
not all are well positioned to reap the 
benefits of the new era. I return to this 
issue later in the article. 


The new technology 


The previous observation about the 
transformation of manufacturing leads 
directly to a second major area of struc- 
tural change underlying the emergence 
of the new economic era, namely, the 
widespread introduction of computer- 
ized technology. The new technology is 
opening up opportunities to affect pro- 
foundly many dimensions of economic 
life, including the nature of many prod- 
ucts and services, the institutional and 
regulatory structure of many markets, the 
organization of firms, the nature of work, 
and the location of work. Let us focus 
simply on the latter two dimensions. 

The new generation of computer tech- 
nologies is opening opportunities to 
create new operating procedures and 
new approaches to the division of labor 
in both manufacturing and service firms. 
The broad tendency is toward the reinte- 
gration of tasks once parceled out among 
several echelons of workers, with impli- 
cations for both skills and organizational 
structures. As Temple University econ- 
omist Eileen Appelbaum points out, 
“the new technology makes it possible to 
reject Taylorism.”? Specifically, there is 
evidence of considerable upskilling and 


3. Eileen Appelbaum, “Technological Change 
in the Insurance Industry: 1960-1990” (Research 
report, Department of Economics, Temple Univer- 
sity, 1984). 
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of a widespread de-layering of organiza- 
tions of which the plight of traditional 
middle managers is the most obvious, 
although not a unique, manifestation. 
In sum, responsibilities and skills are 
being pushed further down the corporate 
hierarchy.4 

A second aspect of the introduction 
of new technology is its impact on the 
location of economic activities. Broadly, 
technology is having both a centralizing 
and a decentralizing impact. This is 
particularly evident in the production 
and distribution of services, which are 
becoming such an important part of 
economic activity. 

Clearly advances in computerization 
and communications technologies are 
making it increasingly feasible to design 
production procedures in the form of 
software and to store the inputs and out- 
puts of a production procedure in elec- 
tronic memories, so that the production 
of services can increasingly be both cen- 
tralized and separated from where ser- 
vices are purchased and/or consumed, 
both in time and in space. This can 
be seen, for example, in the reorganiza- 
tion of the work performed in many 
types of back offices, ranging from 
insurance policy production to engi- 
neering design or software production, 
which are increasingly being reorganized 
in large, heavily computerized produc- 
tion units. 

At the same time, however, the com- 
puterization of production procedures 
enhances the capacity of firms to cus- 
tomize their outputs to customers’ wishes. 
In turn, much of this customization 
must be done close to the market that is 
in the course of the relationship between 


4. Thierry J. Noyelle, Beyond Industrial 
Dualism: Market and Job Segmentation in the 
New Economy (Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 
1986). 


the producer and the final consumer. 
Put another way, computerization helps 
generate new opportunities to create 
additional value added in the distribution 
and customization processes. For that 
matter, the very process of customization 
becomes a prerequisite to retaining a 
competitive edge in the marketplace. 
All in all, customization pushes toward 
decentralization. 

As I will emphasize later in this 
article, the trend toward upskilling noted 
earlier places increasing pressure on 
firms to locate in labor market areas 
characterized by large pools of skilled 
labor. Typically these concentrations 
tend to be found in the largest metropol- 
itan areas where the educational infra- 
structure is likely to be the most devel- 
oped. In the case of production activities, 
these need not be central places in the 
economic-geographical sense of the term, 
but can be suburbs of large metropolitan 
areas. In the case of distribution activi- 
ties, there is a high premium on being 
centrally located because of the need to 
be close to customers.5 


Small firms 


A third major area of structural 
change is the emerging role of small 
firms in the job-generation process. As 
Christopherson and Storper have sug- 
gested, what is happening is a quali- 
tative shift from the earlier era of “ver- 
tical integration” to the era of “vertical 
disintegration.”6 


5. Thierry J. Noyelle, New Technologies and 
Services: Impacts on Cities and Jobs (College 
Park: University of Maryland Publications, 1986), 
chap, 2. 

6. Susan Christopherson and Michael Storper, 
“After Mass Production: Vertical Disintegration, 
Flexible Specialization and Agglomeration. The 
Case of the U.S. Motion Picture Industry” 
(Working paper, Urban Planning Program, Uni- 
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In the previous economic era, large 
firms sought to establish their economic 
clout through control over both a large 
scope of production activities and a 
large scale of the production of specific 
outputs. Under vertical disintegration, 
firms tend to specialize in types and 
classes of production, rather than in the 
production of large quantities of specific 
outputs as in mass production. The 
essence of the firms becomes flexible 
production. A principal result is that 
whereas vertical integration emphasized 
the internalization of many transactions 
within the firm, vertical disintegration 
emphasizes a new reliance on market 
mechanisms. In Christopherson and 
Storper’s terms, the new economic struc- 
ture emphasizes the continuing “mix 
and match of specialized production 
firms to produce continuously changing 
output.”? 

In terms of the geography of activ- 
ities, a principal impact of this trans- 
formation is to emphasize the impor- 
tance of agglomeration economies. The 
more market-interdependent firms are 
becoming, the closer they need to be to 
one another. Here, again, the changes 
under way may favor the largest and 
most central places in the urban system. 


The internationalization 
of the new economy 


As I have already argued, the exten- 
sive transformation of work that accom- 
panies the introduction of computerized 
technology is associated with consider- 
able upskilling. Consequently, reloca- 
tion of economic activity is increasingly 


versity of California at Los “Angeles, 1985); see 


also Michael Piore and Charles Sabel, The Second 
Industrial Divide (New York: Basic Books, 1985). 

7. Christopherson and Storper, “After Mass 
Production.” 
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guided not simply by a search for lower 
operating costs but also by a search fora 
skilled labor force. In a world in which 
national economies are increasingly 
being linked to one another, the impli- 
cations are profound. 

Quite simply, this suggests that the 
model of the footloose assembly plant in 
the semiconductor or apparel industry 
moving from California or New York to 
Thailand or Hong Kong in search of 
cheap, unskilled labor—the so-called 
global assembly line—is no longer the 
proper model to understand worldwide 
competition in tomorrow’s new economy. 
Rather, it is the model of the research 
and development lab relocating to Israel 
or of the software house contracting 
work to firms in India that must be 
scrutinized, for in both cases it implies 
a search for a well-educated and well- 
trained labor force. If the logic of the 
new technology is to automate a consid- 
erable amount of low-skilled work, then 
it is clear that tomorrow’s competition 
among cities and across nations will be 
for skilled work and that those unable to 
offer a skilled labor force will be increas- 
ingly at risk. 


THE CHALLENGE OF 
ECONOMIC TRANSFORMATION 


All of the aforementioned structural 
changes are contributing to the making 
of a new order in which rules governing 
development and competition are being 
profoundly altered. The challenge of 
responding to these new rules is major. 
Cities and regions must act to shape their 
destiny. Let me review some key issues. 


Developing human resources 


In the face of widespread techno- 
logical upskilling, there is a tendency 
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sweeping across the entire economy for 
employers to raise hiring standards so as 
to hire only those with educational and 
social qualifications deemed necessary 
to perform the new tasks effectively. 
Increasingly, these new standards are 
interpreted as requiring, at a minimum, 
a four-year college education for entry 
into professional or managerial levels 
and ajunior, two-year college degree for 
clerical and technical levels.8 While firms 
are raising their hiring standards, how- 
ever, it is unclear whether or not our edu- 
cational system is adapting fast enough 
to the new demands being placed upon it. 

Higher education remains mostly a 
once-in-a-lifetime proposition, favoring 
younger people over older ones. Con- 
siderable changes must be made to alter 
the system toward continuing educa- 
tion. Note also that under a Republican 
administration intent on cutting sup- 
port to higher education, we run the risk 
that the higher educational system will 
increasingly discriminate against the 
poor, a situation already biased by the 
fact that, traditionally, access to higher 
education is itself related to educational 
experience at the grade school and high 
school levels, where educational oppor- 
tunities are highly uneven. 

Generally speaking, cities and regions 
can do much to boost their educational 
infrastructure, Let us not underestimate 
the magnitude of the challenge, however. 
The task is enormous. 


Developing the new 
technological infrastructure 


As noted earlier, we are moving 
toward an economy in which the pro- 
cessing and transfer of computerized 
information are becoming critical com- 
ponents of both white- and blue-collar 


8. Noyelle, Beyond Industrial Dualism. 


work. In addition to the need for a better- 
trained labor force and for the concom- 
itant development of the training infra- 
structure, especially at the junior and 
four-year college level, the development 
of the technological infrastructure must 
become a critical focus of public policy. 

Iam not an expert in telecommunica- 
tions matters, and it is not always clear 
to me which is the best level——urban, 
regional, or national—at which the issue 
must be addressed. Still, we must move 
aggressively to develop a telecommuni- 
cations infrastructure that can transfer 
simultaneously voice, data, and image 
messages. This is going to require a 
major upgrading of our telecommunica- 
tions system, involving not simply an 
upgrading of transfer links—coaxial and 
fiber optic cables, microwave systems, 
and satellites—but also a rebuilding of 
the nation’s switches and private branch 
exchanges (PBXs) with new generations 
of equipment. At current costs, the price 
tag to upgrade the nation’s infrastruc- 
ture of nearly 27,000 telephone switches 
with today’s most advanced computer- 
ized, digitalized technologies may run as 
high as $400 billion to $500 billion.? 
Note that even today’s most advanced 
technology may be too primitive for 
what may be asked of it ten years from 
now. Today’s investment in switches, 
including that of common carriers, car- 
riers, bypass systems, and users’ own 
PBXs, runs at nearly $30 billion annually. 
In short, it may take us well into the 
twenty-first century to bring about a 
limited upgrading of the telecommuni- 
cations infrastructure. 

In addition, under the current dereg- 
ulated structure, one is entitled to 
wonder about the risk that the process 
of rebuilding will become extremely 


9. Noyelle, New Technologies and Services. 
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uneven, favoring places that are already 
the most advanced in their transforma- 
tion to the new economy over those that 
are the furthest behind. My sense is that 
lagging places are likely to be the last 
ones to get the infrastructure needed for 
high-level voice, data, and image trans- 
mission, if they ever do, further adding 
to the hurdles they already face. Put 
another way, it may be that the impor- 
tance of the telecommunications infra- 
structure and the size of the necessary 
investment is too great to be left to 
a totally unregulated marketplace. 
Nationwide, what may be truly called 
for is an effort of the magnitude of the 
Federal Interstate Highway program to 
handle the telecommunications invest- 
ment needed over the next 15 years or 


so. This effort may involve reestablishing _ 


some degree of regulated monopoly over 
part of the telecommunications infra- 
structure and some basic transmission 
services, while preserving a competitive 
equipment-supplier market. 

Part of this effort, in my opinion, 
may involve the developmentof a sub- 
sidized videotext system, the long-term 
benefits of which are likely to be very 
high in terms of pervasive productivity 
gains throughout the economy, but the 
short-term financial returns of which 
may be very low due simply to the enor- 
mous costs of development. The United 
States is very late in this development. 
France is way ahead, followed by Great 
Britain and Japan. The French experi- 
ence indicates, however, that firms both 
large and small are changing drastically 
some of their ways of doing business 
because of the widespread availability of 
services such as computerized reservation 
systems, cash management and home 
banking systems, and many others made 
possible by the Minitel system. For 
example, there are already tens of thou- 
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sands of small- and middle-sized firms 
that do their banking on line with their 
banks. Consumers can now buy cars, new 
furniture, and other goods and obtain 
instant installment loans through dealers 
who can access the credit-scoring systems 
of credit institutions directly on line 
through the videotext system. 


Developing the new 
economic infrastructure 


In the era of vertical disintegration, 
the availability of so much expertise 
directly in the marketplace favors the 
development of new firms, since many 
kinds of resources become available 
externally rather than needing to be 
produced in-house often at a higher 
cost, at a slower pace, and, not unlikely, 
at lower quality. Policies that contribute 
to the development of the network of 
specialized business firms whose output 
becomes critical input to other firms 
must be seen as central to tomorrow’s 
economic development policy, More spe- 
cifically, given that the consumption of 
business services remains top heavy, 
policies that can encourage the use of 
business services by small and middle- 
market firms must be investigated. 


Promoting the new 
world of work 


In addition to training the new work 


force and developing the new infrastruc- 


ture, there is a need to promote the devel- 
opment of the new world of work, espe- 
cially in lagging cities or regions. 

As I have argued elsewhere and as I 
have noted earlier in this article, the new 
economic era tends to put a premium on 
certain kinds of locations, often the 
largest or the most centralized, while 
bypassing others, including many smaller 
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centers that did well during the manufac- 
turing era.!° The challenge, as I have 
suggested elsewhere, is to ensure that 
many of those smaller manufacturing 
centers do not become the Appalachian 
communities of the service economy. 
Yet because of the limited human and 
technical resources of many of those 
areas, strategies that emphasize the rapid 
development of high-tech or high-level 
_business service industries are likely to be 
misdirected. Most of these places need 
down-to-earth strategies aimed at sta- 
bilizing their old economic bases— 
largely through technological adjust- 
ment and upgrading—and at giving them 
a crack at some of the new jobs and new 
activities. The emphasis needs to be on 
rejuvenating a basic economy of pro- 
ducer services and upgrading the local 
manufacturing base. This rejuvenation 
and upgrading must be done by focusing 
on areas such as low-level product devel- 
opment, low-level process engineering, 
the development of skills associated 
with the use of the new technology, and 
low-level producer services. A major 
effort ought to be launched to under- 
write part of the costs of introducing the 
new technology—both equipment and 
training—in these lagging cities. This 
effort could be operated through local 
four-year and community colleges used 
as technological extensions, in the same 
way that rural colleges once were devel- 
oped as agricultural extensions. 

A few years ago in Jamestown, New 
York, for example, efforts of this sort 
were put together by the city, the local 
business community, and local unions 
with partial funding from the U.S. 


10. Thierry J. Noyelle, “The Rise of Advanced 
Services: Some Implications for Economic Devel- 
opment of U.S. Cities,” Journal of the American 
Planning Association, 49(3) (Summer 1983); idem, 
New Technologies and Services. 


Department of Commerce’s Economic 
Development Administration to assist 
local manufacturers in the introduction 
of robots using the local community 
colleges as a linchpin. 

In New York City, the Fashion Insti- 
tute of Technology is playing a key role 
in the technological development of the 
industry. It is offering resources and 
facilities where the use of new tech- 
nology—for example, computer-aided 
design for textile patterns—can be exper- 
imented with and where new and mature 
workers can be trained and retrained. 

In Michigan, the state has invested 
large sums of money in two ventures 
involving the School of Engineering at 
the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
and the private sector—the Center for 
Robotics and Integrated Manufacturing 
and the Institute for Industrial Technol- 
ogy. The purpose of these ventures is to 
help develop and implement new pro- 
cess technologies among Michigan busi- 
nesses. Similar examples can be found 
elsewhere, but more often than not they 
are the exception rather than the rule. 


Helping displaced workers 
and the new generation 


The shift to the new technology and 
new economy is leaving behind at least 
two groups of workers: displaced workers 
and some members of the younger gener- 
ations. Numerically speaking, the second 
group is by far the most important. 

In terms of displaced workers, the 
few studies that have tracked those 
workers, including a study of displaced 
auto workers in the Los Angeles area, 
suggest that some degree of retraining 
can help in dealing with the younger 
generation of displaced workers. Among 
older workers, retraining seems largely 
unsuccessful partly because of a lack of 
educational preparation—most older 
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workers did not even graduate from 
high school—and partly for cultural 
reasons—the world of white-collar work 
is, culturally speaking, a world apart 
from that which they have known all 
their lives. Early retirement may often 
be the least painful way of dealing with 
many of them. 

In the end, it may be among the youth 
that lie the most serious long-term prob- 
lems. Our grade school and high school 
systems are failing to prepare large 
numbers of our youth. The danger is 
that we are creating a class of perma- 
nently unemployable or underemploy- 
able people. While there are still jobs 
that demand very little skill, it seems 
doubtful that there will be enough to go 
around given the historical tendency 
toward some general upgrading of hiring 
requirements. In the current context of 
transformation, we cannot expect to see 
a repetition of the late 1960s, when the 
economy ran full speed and unemploy- 
ment rates dropped to a minimum, In 
a manufacturing economy most were 
employable, if they were willing to 
expend physical power. This is no longer 
true. The paradox of the current recovery 
is that employers are complaining about 
a labor shortage while 30 percent unem- 
ployment rates continue to prevail among 
youth. 

Clearly the cutbacks in federal training 
and employment programs have left 
only the most minimal efforts intact. By 
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most accounts, the benefits of the Job 
Training Partnership Act reach only too 
few. Efforts by private organizations to 
fill gaping holes address only the prob- 
lems of small numbers of disadvantaged 
persons and have no potential, at pres- 
ent, to contribute significantly to the 
relief of a whole class of unemployed or 
underemployed. 

A major public sector effort is needed 
if we are to relieve the existing situation 
among the unemployed and underem- 
ployed poor. Still, because some of the 
roots of unemployment can be linked in 
part to underschooling in an economy 
that continues to place increasing empha- 
sis on literacy, this effort must be asso- 
ciated with remedial literacy and skill 
training short of which the cycle of 
unemployment and underemployment 
will never be broken. 

Many of the efforts mentioned ear- 
lier are likely to demand considerable 
resources, but the stakes in terms of 
closing off or opening employment 
opportunities are likely to be enormous. 
Cities and regions will have to do much 
more to help themselves than they have 
traditionally done. In addition, they will 
have to bring within the purview of eco- 
nomic development policy such issues as 
those relating to education, training, or 
telecommunications, which are quite dif- 
ferent from the more fraditional issues 
of zoning, road construction, or indus- 
trial park development. 
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Cities in Transition 
By WILBUR R. THOMPSON 


ABSTRACT: The local industry mix provides the conventional frame- 
work within which a city’s economic position and prospects are evaluated 
and its redevelopment is planned. The industrial approach has been comple- 
mented here with an occupational-functional approach that measures the 
comparative advantage—competitive position—of a given urban area 
along five broad paths of economic development: entrepreneurship, central 
management, research and development, precision operations, and routine 
operations, Looking beyond the products a city makes to the roles it plays 
and the skills it performs shifts the emphasis from the immediate fortunes 
of a given industry and the direct flow of current income to the long-run 
power and potential of local resources, especially human resources. This 
new perspective is also more sensitive to state and local public policy, and 
illustrations are provided of the ways in which educational and other 
strategies have been used implicitly and could be planned more explicitly to 
guide cities through these most difficult years of industrial transition. 
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CITIES IN TRANSITION 


WENTY-FIVE years ago, I argued 

in class that a city is basically a 
bundle of industries in space, and I chal- 
lenged the students, “Tell me its indus- 
tries and I will tell its fortune.” The local 
growth rate, the level, distribution, and 
stability of local income, and even the 
land-use pattern and transportation sys- 
tem were all lengthened shadows of those 
industries, The policy corollary of the 
logic even then, but more important in 
days to come, was that if local growth 
lags or income flags, then reindustri- 
alize, that is, target newer faster-growing 
industries that are positioned at earlier, 
higher levels on the learning curve. 

Fifteen years ago, I shared with stu- 
dents my happy discovery of the wonders 
to behold in the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation tables cross-classifying industries 
and occupations. Consider a national 
economy in which apparel and furniture 
making count only 2 to 4 percent of their 
workers in “professional, technical and 
kindred” occupations compared to, say, 
chemicals, electrical machinery, and 
ordnance, which report 20 percent in 
those high-skill classes. How could such 
huge interindustry variation in such a 
critical dimension of economic activity 
fail to form very different communities, 
depending on their local industry mix? 
How indeed could this industrial-occu- 
pational matrix have escaped careful 
study—even significant notice—for so 
long? Easily. Economists talk about 
industries, sociologists talk about occu- 
pations, and neither group talks to the 
other. 

Quite naturally, five years ago, in the 
course of lending a hand in research to 
support the reindustrialization of south- 
east Michigan, I first played the familiar 
role of the economist by evaluating in 
painstaking detail the characteristics of 
some 150 Standard Industrial Classifi- 
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cation four-digit manufacturing indus- 
tries and a host of fine-grain nonman- 
ufacturing industries, all as potential 
industrial targets for local development 
policy and promotion. But early on, my 
thoughts drifted back to that industry- 
occupation table and turned from what 
the local economy would like to have 
most to what the locality could do best— 
better than other places. This enticing 
path from targeting ends to evaluating 
local means led also into the heart of 
local comparative advantage and, most 
appropriately in this age, squarely into 
the study of human resources as the criti- 
cal factor in local economic development. 


THE OCCUPATIONAL- 
FUNCTIONAL APPROACH 


Each local economy would find on 
careful self-study that its industrial his- 
tory has left behind an occupational 
legacy that opens wide some paths to 
local economic development, and, if not 
fully forecloses others, at least cautions 
local development strategists that other 
paths impose a steep uphill climb. 

We have identified five occupational- 
functional rows that, while not ready to 
be carved in stone, have stood up well 
over two years of heavy use. The five 
encompass fully and group conveniently 
the scores of occupational classifications 
of the Bureau of the Census: 


—entrepreneurship, capturing the pro- 
pensity to start new businesses; 
—central administration, performing 

the headquarters function; 
—research and development, serving 
as a center of science and tech- 
nology; 
—precision operations, focusing on 
industries that employ more crafts- 
men and technicians; and 
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—routine operations, ranging across 
manufacturing, trade, and services. 


These five broad occupational-functional 
classes are intended to be exhaustive in 
coverage but not at all mutually exclu- 
sive or independent of each other. In 
fact, much of the excitement of this new 
perspective has come through discovery 
of ways in which they are at times alter- 
native, complementary, or sequential 
paths to local economic development. 

As we progress in our work, we will 
deliberatively break out subclasses within 
these five broad groupings in ways that 
will most incisively address different 
issues. For example, we have already 
seen the value of disaggregating preci- 
sion workers into blue-collar trades, 
such as tool and die makers; white-collar 
pursuits, such as advertising copywriters; 
and white-coat skills, such as medical 
laboratory technicians. Research and 
development by its very title suggests a 
natural division, one that the census 
data support with separate counts of 
scientists and engineers. Again, to com- 
bine entrepreneurial creativity with 
financial risk taking—innovators and 
venture capitalists—is to blur two very 
different roles and personalities. 

Our research at the Urban Center of 
Cleveland State University, supported 
in part by the U.S. Economic Develop- 
ment Administration, has already led to 
a series of published papers reporting on 
the many indexes and data sources, com- 
paring the 72 largest metropolitan areas. 
We must be content here with referring 
those readers interested in the concep- 
tual, theoretical, and empirical founda- 
tion of our research to that published 
work 


1, Wilbur R. Thompson and Philip R. Thomp- 
son, “From Industries to Occupations: Rethinking 
Local Economic Development,” Economic Devel- 


The central purpose here is to con- 
struct a general framework of thought 
within which both theorists and practi- 
tioners can trace the continuing trans- 
formations of a local economy, to under- 
stand and to guide that change. Visualize 
across-classification table with the many 
industries listed in the columns, perhaps 
grouped and regrouped from time to 
time depending on the purpose at hand— 
export versus local market orientation; 
locationally linked versus footloose; or 
divided into durable goods, nondura- 
bles, and services. And in the rows of 
that table write the names of those five 
broad occupational-functional paths just 
described. 

We can choose to move in our analysis 
up and down the industry columns. For 
example, we could track through time the 
aging of an industry from its early stages 
of invention and innovation, through its 
commercially golden age of high-skill, 
high-growth precision work, finally into 
its twilight years, dominated by routine 
operations with the concomitant loss of 
jobs to cheaper labor markets and auto- 
mation. Or, instead of watching indus- 
tries slide down the learning curve and 
filter down and out of town, we could 
think programmatically about how our 
town could climb the occupational lad- 
der in a given industry to achieve higher 
rewards and to escape the fierce wage 
competition at the bottom. 

We could shift the perspective to see 
those occupational-functional rows as 
strategic instruments—local competitive 
advantages in entrepreneurial daring, 
managerial sophistication, research 
capability, technical skill, or maybe just 
low wage rates and strong work ethic. 


opment Commentary, 9(3):12-18 (Fall 1985); idem, 
“Alternative Paths to the Revival of Industrial 
Cities,”in Winter Cities,ed. Gary Gappert (Beverly 
Hills, CA: Sage, 1986). 
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Constrained by time and space, this 
exposition will attempt only to offer a 
few illustrations of the ways in which a 
local economy can follow each of these 
five yellow brick roads through reindus- 
trialization to economic development. 
But first a couple of overarching remarks 
about serendipitous insights already 
gained along the way. 


TAXES AND LOCATION: 

SHARPENING THE CUTTING EDGE 

I could cry over the many hours spent 
wandering along meandering paths of 
logic in the academic literature on taxes 
and location, some of which were poorly 
marked by me. Did we really believe 
that all business could be aggregated in 
locational response to taxes? Even dis- 
aggregating all business into diverse 
industries, as I did thirty years ago, falls 
short, although distinguishing between 
the mobility of an apparel maker and a 
stone quarry is useful. Best of all, our 
new occupational-functional approach 
cuts right through this perennial issue 
like a surgeon’s knife. 

Routine operations in many, perhaps 
most, industries seek the cheapest place 
to do business and would, therefore, 
tend to lean heavily toward low-tax 
places, even at the minor inconvenience 
of poorer-quality public services. But the 
research operations of these same indus- 
tries would probably be quite willing to 
pay higher city and state taxes for better 
schools and universities. Again, head- 
quarters operations would willingly bear 
the higher public service costs of larger 
size and higher density to gain, say, 
better air schedules, more varied techni- 
cal services, and richer cultural offerings. 

I offer, to the next generation of assis- 
tant professors seeking publication and 
to doctoral students looking for a disser- 
tation topic, the hypothesis that the 
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apparent near-zero correlation between 
local taxes and employment change is 
really a blurring of a negative correlation 
between local taxes and routine opera- 
tions in almost all industries and a posi- 
tive correlation in their sophisticated 
work. The question Do taxes hurt or 
help in local economic development? 
begs the prior question, What does the 
community aspire to be? 


DIVIDE AND CONQUER— 
PART OF THE TERRAIN 


The critical importance of under- 
standing the spatial pattern of the var- 
ious functions within an industry has 
been argued as follows: 


A serious shortcoming of industry targeting, 
as typically practiced, is that the develop- 
ment strategist too often acts as if it is neces- 
sary to target the whole industry, from the 
headquarters through the laboratories to the 
assembly line. The local economy may not 
have the hub location from which to carry on 
headquarters work or, enjoying that favored, 
but high cost, location, it may have to accept 
the decentralization of routine operations in 
that target industry to smaller, low wage, low 
rent places, or the local university may attract 
only the R&D function to its campus setting. 
The occupational approach .. . reminds the 
development strategists that an industry can 
be disassembled and only part of it targeted 
to take advantage of the special locational 
needs and preferences of the many different 
operations.” 


Reviewing locational factors within a 
given industry from the company’s per- 
spective highlights the complex inter- 
relationships between functions. Recent 
newspaper stories report that both the 
Mayo Clinic and the Cleveland Clinic 
have shown interest in producing preci- 
sion heart surgery in branch clinics in 


2. Thompson and Thompson, “Alternative 
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Florida, tying in much routine work, mar- 
keted by trading on the headquarters’ 
name and reputation, all the while 
maintaining the linkage and leverage 
by remaining preeminent in heart 
research back home in Rochester and 
Cleveland, fonts of knowledge to which 
the Florida surgeons would make peri- 
odic pilgrimages. 

Perhaps a visual image is helpful here. 
The local development target should be 
centered on the cross hairs: in that dis- 
tinctive square that lies at the intersec- 
tion of a fast-growth-industry column 
and an occupational row of local com- 
parative advantage—for example, the 
medical industry and heart research in 
Cleveland and the robotics industry and 
mechanical and industrial engineering 
in the Detroit-Ann Arbor metropolitan 
area. 


FROM ANALYSIS TO POLICY: 
WHO IS IN CHARGE HERE? 


Consider the frustration that comes 
with completing an incisive analysis of a 
metropolitan-area economy, then care- 
fully drawing out the policy implications, 
and finally realizing that there is no one 
to hand it to—no metropolitan-area 
government. It is like pitching with no 

‘one catching. We have anticipated the 
mismatch between the economic and 
political spaces by reaching out toward 
the state capital. Our data base will 
allow us to compare each of the local 
economies of the state to both its peer 
group in national competition and to 
neighboring local economies in the same 
state, its political competitors. 

We have just finished a first draft of 
the economic-topographic map of Ohio, 
comparing Cleveland, Cincinnati, and 
Columbus to the other metropolitan 
areas of over | million population and 


comparing Akron, Dayton, Toledo, and 
Youngstown to the 0.5-to-1 million pop- 
ulation set.3 By sketching the contours 
of the occupational-functional peaks 
and valleys of the state, we can offer an 
unofficial tour guide for the official path- 
finders in state economic development 
policymaking and programming. And it 
is the state that is the major decision 
maker in both resource allocation and 
regulation in such matters as higher 
education, transportation facilities, and 
public utilities, to mention just three crit- 
ical locational factors. A central objec- 
tive of state economic development 
policy and planning should be to allo- 
cate resources efficiently across a state- 
wide political federation of diverse local 
economies. To repeat the toast raised in 
a number of recent presentations of our 
research to Ohio state and local officials, 
“Here’s to a more enlightened political 
trading in Columbus of laboratories, 
technical schools, and airports—here’s 
to rolling better logs.” 


TRANSITION AS LONG WAVES 
IN LOCAL ENTREPRENEURSHIP 


By our indexes, the level of entrepre- 
neurship is today below average across 
almost all of the Midwest, probably due 
to the legacy of decades of economic 
dependence on large corporations. My 
fellow graduates in the early postwar 
period saw little need to take on the high 
risks and long hours of starting up a new 
business, not when their engineering or 
business school credentials opened cor- 
porate doors to high salaries and secure 
jobs. 

I offer the hypothesis that local econ- 
omies swing through long cycles of, 
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first, sharp bursts of invention and inno- 
vation, typically evolving into, second, 
periods of aggressive management that 
builds large business organizations— 
convoluted bureaucracies almost des- 
tined to degenerate into the caretaker 
management that erodes, in turn, the 
local industrial base and finally induces, 
again, the necessity that mothers inven- 
tion. Whole communities mimic the par- 
able of the family that evolved from rags 
to riches to rags in three generations. 
Leaving to others the testing of the 
hypothesis that there truly is a Toynbee- 
like challenge and response process that 
acts to recycle local economies, I find 
intriguing this policy question: Is public 
and private intervention called for and 
what form and timing would best sup- 
port and accelerate the regeneration of 
local entrepreneurship? Or are strong 
and automatic forces at work, such that 
we would do well to take seriously this 
half-humorous, half-serious counsel: 
don’t do something, just stand there. 
While economists have drawn out 
reasonably well the impact of entrepre- 
neurship on the economy, the primitive 
state of their behavioral theory impov- 
erishes their attempts to explore the 
psychological roots of creativity and 
risk taking. Simplistic assumptions of 
profit maximization and risk aversion 
are surely even less predictive of the 
identity and behavior of creative risk- 
takers than they are of corporate man- 
agers. Again, our educational strategies 
designed to encourage the study and 
mastery of science and engineering are 
unlikely to carry over into the nurturing 
of entrepreneurs—compare the disci- 
plined logician with the undisciplined 
deviationist, the all-As student and the 
schoolroom troublemaker. 
Entrepreneurs have long been and 
still are more likely to be self-educated. 
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Andrew Carnegie educated himself 
from a private library and Steve Jobs, 


-founder of Apple Computer Corpora- 


tion, dropped out of, first, high school, 
and then college. If the goal of public 
education is to give everyone the same 
education, then entrepreneurs will be 
nurtured outside the public school sys- 
tem, since they, by definition, break 
with conventional thought. 
Biographical sketches of entrepre- 
neurs and executives remind us that the 
two roles are rarely played well by the 
same individual. Recently, the Wall 
Street Journal told of the founders of a 
computer firm who became bored with 
management within ten years and jumped 
to a new venture, leaving behind a com- 
pany in need of a manager to reverse the 
trend from black to red ink. The unan- 
swered, indeed unasked, question, is 
whether places can simultaneously and 
passably accommodate both rapid inno- 
vation and steady, sure-handed man- 
agement of large complex organizations 
engaged in repetitive, routine work. Or 
do places have a dominant identity at 
any given time—a stage of development? 


ENTREPRENEURS SERVE BY 
CREATING PROGRESS, 
NOT FULL EMPLOYMENT 


Yesterday it was high tech; today the 
magic word is entrepreneurship. Inven- 
tors and innovators may stili come out 
of garages, but now they walk on water. 
I can add my voice to the advocacy of 
local entrepreneurship and still feel 
compelled to warn against expecting 
vigorous entrepreneurship to solve the 
unemployment problem. Inventors and 
innovators, by definition, create change 
and thereby disrupt the established 
order; they quite literally destroy indus- 
tries, occupations, and skills with new 
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products and processes. Force-feeding 
entrepreneurship throughout the nation 
with incubators, seed money, and college 
courses will, in the long run, work many 
wonders: it will accelerate technological 
change, stimulate new capital formation, 
raise productivity, reduce prices, and 
generally serve well the interests of con- 
sumers. But inventors and innovators, 
by their very nature and function, elim- 
inate about as many jobs as they create. 

Certainly, those places that lead in 
the race to new products and processes 
will steal a march on the laggards, and 
every place must protect itself. But if 
Cleveland produces only an average per- 
formance in invention and innovation— 
in a nation where entrepreneurship is 
being exhorted and subsidized almost 
everywhere—the thorn on the rose will 
be higher levels of labor displacement 
and structural unemployment. Sunrise 
industries imply sunset industries. 

This is not mean to be a counsel of 
despair; the economist’s equivalent of 
the Hippocratic oath extols the virtue of 
consumer sovereignty, and the entrepre- 
neur is the ally of the consumer. But 
these agents of change destroy old capi- 
tal and discipline labor. The lesson here 
is that force-feeding entrepreneurship 
may be a commendable, or simply self- 
protective, measure, but this action 
carries with it asolemn social obligation 
to invest equally in basic education, 
vocational training, and continuing edu- 
cation. I do not find entrepreneurship 
and education bonded in public policy, 
or even in the discussions of policy.4 


4. Wilbur R. Thompson, “Economic Aptitude 
Tests: From Local Prescription to National Exper- 
tise” (Installation address, Albert A. Levin Chair 
in Urban Studies and Public Service, College of 
Urban Affairs, Cleveland State University, Cleve- 
land, OH, 18 Oct. 1985), p. 9. 


LOCAL HEADQUARTERS 
WATCHING AS 

LOCAL DEVELOPMENT PLANNING 

Paradoxically, the occupational-func- 
tional approach serves to refocus atten- 
tion on the industrial approach. Col- 
lecting information on executives, ad- 
ministrators, and managers reminds the 
analyst that central management is the 
key factor in the performance of a lo- 
cally headquartered company. While 
the local industry mix is a first clue to 
local overall performance and potential, 
a place can do very well with a strong 
company even in a weak industry—such 
as the John Deere Company in the farm 
equipment industry—and can languish 
even in a growth industry. Accordingly, 
local economic development planners 
should go beyond targeting industries 
into the finer-grain work of identifying 
good companies to help make those 
close calls in the granting of tax breaks, 
land write-downs, subsidized loans, 
zoning variances, and regulatory relief. 

Corporate mergers and acquisitions 
are one of the most common routes by 
which localities cross industry bound- 
aries, exchanging skilled workers and 
entering strange new industrial cultures 
and leaving familiar ones. Given the 
explosive growth of mergers and acqui- 
sitions in recent years, communities have 
become the silent partners—mute cap- 
tives—of a largely aspatial corporate 
policy. Local governments are not likely 
to be able to muscle their way into cor- 
porate boardrooms at decision-making 
time, but they could come to grant or 
withhold various favors in taxes, ser- 
vices, public works, and regulations with 
a keener eye to the consideration that a 
given local corporation is showing for 
the community’s well-being. 

But it is difficult for the local policy- 
makers and planners to act decisively 
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and at the best time if they are not 
paying close attention and have not 
done their homework. A local broker 
could probably supply more information 
on a given company’s current and pro- 
spective growth rate, cyclical stability, 
and profitability than could be found in 
the local planning department’s files. 
But the community’s interests extend 
well beyond data that concern investors 
and include the number of local jobs 
generated, the occupational mix of local 
facilities, the wage structure, and even 
community giving. Again, the commu- 
nity should not have to depend on the 
company for an early warning system of 
plant closings or headquarters captures, 
not with such telltale signs as physical 
changes in inventories and stock prices 
available to all who will see. The City 
Intelligence Agency is simply not doing 
its job, probably in part because main- 
stream economists were trained to think 
industry rather than company—in con- 
trast to business economists. Develop- 
ment planning staffs must change with 
the times. 


THE SERVICE-AGE LEGACY OF 
SANDBERG’S BIG SHOULDERS 


The competitive position of the older 
industrial areas is weakened by the fact 
that they exhibit a below-average posi- 
tion with respect to female executives 
and managers. The northeast Ohio metals 
and machinery economies report only 
about 5 to 7 percent of the decision- 
making positions in female hands com- 
pared to a national big-city average of 
about 8 percent. The headquarters poten- 
tial of a place is weakened if it does not 
make use of the full range of human 
resources. We are now looking closely at 
the comparative position of cities in 
drawing on minorities for decision- 
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making and managerial roles, searching 
for causes and cures. 

This shortfall may be explained by 
local specialization in durable manufac- 
tures—heavy industry that is less than 
hospitable to females—but the legacy 
remains and this area has a shallower 
pool of experienced female executives 
and managers on which to draw. This 
partially self-imposed development con- 
straint could be especially binding in 
activities for which females have a com- 
parative advantage, such as in product 
design and marketing to capture subtle 
facets of new life-styles and in their 
special sensitivity in personnel matters. 
The occupational-functional approach 
also opens up new insights into the use 
and abuse of subsidies in local develop- 
ment strategy. I was reminded of a more 
or less intuitive position I took a decade 
ago on the strategic use of subsidies in 
local development planning: 


The selective subsidization of industry could 
be socially beneficial when used to plug a 
hole in the local occupational mix or to set in 
motion a long-run chain reaction of indus- 
trial development. 


Specifically, the acute shortage of good jobs 
for highly educated women that tends to 
characterize manufacturing economies might 
be efficiently corrected by subsidizing an 
activity that generates an unusually large 
number of professional, technical, or mana- 
gerial jobs that are already open to females. 
Such an action would have virtue not only 
for its own sake, but would also recognize 
that the changes of recruiting and/or holding 
a highly educated male depends in important 
measure on whether his highly educated wife 
can also find appropriate work.5 


5. Wilbur R. Thompson, “Aging Industries 
and Cities: Times and Tides in the Northeast,” in 
Revitalizing the Northeast, ed. George S. Sternlieb 
and James W. Hughes (New Brunswick, NJ: Rut- 
gers University Center for Urban Policy Research, 
1978), pp. 149-50. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION POLICY AS 
IMPLICIT REGIONAL PLANNING 


Few places have so many or such 
strong development options that they 
can afford to write off the high-tech 
path, even though many—most?—start 
the race hobbled by the chance location 
of the state’s major graduate program in 
science and engineering over 100 miles 
away—for example, Cleveland, Milwau- 
kee, San Antonio. We seem not to have 
noticed that, when state legislators decide 
where to place university laboratories 
and new programs in science and tech- 
nology, they make implicit decisions 
about state population settlement as 
well. 

North Carolina exhibits an extreme 
form of spatial concentration in its 
graduate programs in science and tech- 
nology, awarding 92.5 percent of its 
doctorates in science and engineering 
between 1975 and 1980 from universities 
in the Raleigh-Durham-Chapel Hill met- 
ropolitan area. Given that only 9.0 per- 
cent of the 1980 population of North 
Carolina resided in that area, this single 
local economy had about ten times its 
pro rata share of this important base for 
local economic development and by 
inference the supporting technical facil- 
ities and faculty in academic science and 
technology. 

The University of Minnesota ac- 
counted for almost all—98.3 percent— 
of the 1975-80 doctorates in science and 
engineering in that state but, given the 
51.9 percent share of the population that 
is in Minneapolis-St. Paul, the spatial 
concentration is only 1.9 times its pop- 
ulation pro rata share. The Detroit-Ann 
Arbor consolidated metropolitan area 
shows an even lower spatial concentra- 
tion, with only 1.3 times its share. 

Clearly, only the early returns are in 


from pursuing the alternative strategies 
of concentrating versus dispersing the 
location of higher education facilities. 
We have barely begun to pose the ques- 
tion, much less monitor the performance 
of these alternatives when also weighing 
the fates of all those other places in the 
state left behind in technology. 
To return to an earlier argument: 


The State does not have to choose between 
extremes: giving every locality its share of 
every program in science and technology and 
concentrating most of its graduate programs 
in science and technology ona single campus. 
True, population-share grants would be an 
easy way to go politically, and concentration 
on one campus might be argued on the basis 
of some presumed synergism between fields. 
True, there is critical mass in graduate pro- 
grams below which lurks mediocrity, but at 
the other extreme, productive cross-fertiliza- 
tion between scientific fields is often exag- 
gerated. How many ideas are exchanged 
between the chemistry and mechanical engi- 
neering faculties, as compared to the ideas 
shared between academics and their prac- 
ticing, professional counterparts in any large 
city? There are dotted lines along which rela- 
tively clean separations could be made, 
between largely unrelated fields of study and 
research. If it were done, we could strengthen 
the economic base and development pros- 
pects of many separate, specialized high-tech 
places. Moreover, continuing progress in 
communication technology would seem to 
reduce the need to cluster in just one science 
city.6 


Those who would rearrange the state’s 
spatial pattern of higher education should 
not, of course, underestimate the power 
of vested interests to hang together, 
often close to the capital, nor the loyalty 
of alumni—old school ties—in the state 
legislature. Still, the have-nots do have 
the votes, and the nature and location of 


6. Wilbur R. Thompson, “Economic Aptitude 
Tests,” p. 11. 
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the state system of higher education is 
one of the few truly powerful instru- 
mental variables. Policymakers do keep 
telling us academics, “Do not tell us 
what is wrong; tell us what to do.” 


THE PATH TO PRECISION 
WORK LEADS THROUGH 
THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


Community colleges face an identity 
crisis. Are they primarily academic— 
and athletic—farm clubs for the four- 
year colleges or specialized technical 
training centers aimed at promising 
industrial targets? A two-year associate 
degree may soon be required for most 
precision work, whether practiced on 
the factory floor or in a laboratory. We 
are not here talking about high tech, 
only about the intelligent and respon- 
sible use of very expensive equipment 
and the faithful following of precise 
procedures. Better indexes of the local 
supplies of various blue-collar, white- 
collar, and white-coat skills, compared 
to competing places, are critical both to 
industrial targeting and to curriculum 
planning in the community colleges. 

The juxtaposition in our charts of the 
precision operations row and the research 
and development row served to remind 
us that national changes in the demand 
for various technicians and skilled trades 
are closely tied to changes in the asso- 
ciated fields of science and technology. 
But in decisions about where to locate a 
plant, the causation often runs the other 
way. Scientists and engineers are more 
willing to move to preserve especially 
heavy investments in knowledge and 
skill, and employers are more willing to 
pay their moving costs and even help sell 
their homes. The supporting technicians 
and craftsmen are less mobile and often 
become thereby the critical factor in 
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business location. At this early stage of 
reflection and measurement, the com- 
parative advantage of a local economy 
in precision workers seems likely to offer 
insights into development strategy that 
are every bit as promising as those in the 
three superior occupational-functional 
clusters of entrepreneurship, central man- 
agement, and research. 


ON ROUTINE SERVICE WORK: 
POLITICS AND PRODUCTIVITY 


At public speaking appearances, the 
audience, whether public officials or 
private citizens, is dutifully interested in 
the subtleties of the various higher-order 
local development paths. But at ques- 
tion time the focus is on the hardest 
occupational-functional row to hoe: 
routine work in the field of the unskilled 
worker. Given the increasingly devas- 
tating competition of cheap foreign 
labor, countered mainly by the substitu- 
tion of capital for low-skill labor, one of 
the few strategic withdrawals left open is 
into work protected by very high trans- 
portation costs, such as construction, 
demolition, and land clearance. Old, 
abandoned factories have formed an 
especially ugly scar on the face of indus- 
trial cities. 

Demolition and land clearance not 
only substitute unskilled manual work 
for the skilled trades but also provide 
this routine work close to the homes of 
the chronically unemployed and easily 
accessible by public transportation. 
When I look out my office window at 
the imposing Rhodes Tower of Cleve- 
land State University, the political advan- 
tages of construction are all too obvious. 
Traveling across the east side of Cleve- 
land, however, strongly suggests that 
there is more social bang for the public 
buck in land clearance and preparation 
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for private investment. But when did 
you last—or ever—see a bronze tablet 
on a cleared lot? 

Another safe haven for unskilled 
workers in routine operations is in the 
local-market-oriented trade and services, 
also protected by high transportation 
costs. Displaced factory workers, how- 
ever, are repelled by the low wages paid 
in this sheltered workshop. Still, we 
have accepted too quickly an inherent 
low productivity and inevitably low wage 
in retailing, recreation, amusement, and 
sundry personal services. Factory work 
was not well paid until the Ford Motor 
Company established its $5-a-day wage 
in 1914, more than a century into the 
industrial revolution. Let us hope that 
the golden age of services is nearer at 
hand, expressed in wage rates as well as 
employment growth. 

Increasing worker productivity could 
take the form of greater use of physical 
capital, such as computers. Alternatively, 
it could assume the form of investment 
in human capital, for example, indif- 
ferent sales workers who become adroit 
consumer counselors on complex goods 
and thereby increase consumer satisfac- 
tion. Productivity can be increased not 
only through more output per unit of 
input but also through greater consumer 
satisfaction per unit of output. Buying 
the right camera for one’s special needs 
is an undervalued form of economic 
efficiency. 

Another stimulus to greater produc- 
tivity in the services could come in part 
through self-employment and the profit 
motive, as displaced factory workers 
buy a used pick-up truck—from affluent 
kids trading up—throw a rake and lawn 
mower in the back, and venture into 
lawn-care proprietary services—and 
work harder on their own account. 


JOBS FOR LOW-SKILL WORKERS 


We know roughly where all the rou- 
tine jobs have gone—overseas and inside 
machines—and have some leads to 
promising replacement work, but who 
will we empower and hold responsible 
for guiding the transition? Twenty years 
ago, in a classic case of an idea before its 
time, the government was identified as 
an employer of last resort. I would argue 
that the nagging legacy of the Works 
Progress Administration and the Com- 
prehensive Employment and Training 
Act could be overcome only by moving 
sure-handedly from the intersection of 
the public services industry column and 
the routine operations occupational row 
to all of the other four occupational 
rows in my periodic table. 

Our prior experience with first-level 
public managers of last-resort employ- 
ment planning—the precision operations 
row—and their policymaking bosses— 
the central management or headquar- 
ters row—has not been salutary. Much 
greater public investments in public man- 
agement skills at all levels would be 
needed to support new ventures in the 
public employment of unskilled labor or 
to retrain labor with obsolete skills. And 
investments in research into the changing 
nature of global competition, occupa- 
tional forecasting, and other fundamen- 
tal processes and techniques are seri- 
ously lagging events. Finally, how can 
we encourage risk taking in the public 
sector, the sine qua non of change and 
progress, in the face of ajournalism that 
finds it is easier to expose glaring mis- 
takes in public policy and management 
than to understand and describe subtle 
accomplishments or vision and courage 
at the cutting edge? 


CITIES IN TRANSITION 


AND THE FATE OF CENTRAL 
CITIES IS A ROUTINE MATTER 


The great economic transformation 
now taking place is only in part a shift 
from sunset to sunrise industries, and 
more the heavy net loss of unskilled 
work—routine operations—in almost 
all industries in which goods and ser- 
vices move in world trade. Only when 
we have succeeded in leveraging our 
attention-getting achievements in entre- 
preneurship, central management, and 
research into new and better working 
conditions inside that bottom row and 
when we have extended more, longer, 
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and easier occupational ladders out of 
that dismal and vulnerable cell will our 
central cities become more than just 
showcases for tall buildings and festival 
marketplaces. 

We have learned how to rebuild phys- 
ically the downtown, but we have yet to 
master the skill of adapting gracefully to 
basic economic change—change that is 
accelerating. To the new classes of stu- 
dents I would revise my earlier challenge 
to this: a city is a bundle of people in 
space; tell me their personal fortunes 
and I will foretell the city’s fortune. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


COMMENT (Ernecq): When I was 
in Detroit 16 years ago, I learned that if 
the United States caught a cold, Detroit 
came down with pneumonia. Today in 
Western Europe heavy-industry regions 
are very much in the same situation as 
Detroit. There is a decline in the overall 
economy of Western Europe, but espe- 
cially in the industrial regions. Regional 
authorities from those areas came to- 
gether some years ago to compete with 
the so-called peripheral maritime regions, 
or rural regions, of Europe, which are 
politically very strong. It was only in 
1984 that the assistance of the European 
Community to help industrial regions in 
surviving somehow or in finding new 
ways of dealing with economic growth 
became a priority. That goal is my chal- 
lenge. My particular focus is the north 
of France, but generally it is the indus- 
trial regions of Western Europe. 

In what I would call the real world of 
Western Europe, the heavy industrial 
regions, we see a decline in most of the 
heavy industries. This decline involves 


the loss of millions of jobs, not hun- 
dreds. For example, in the textile indus- 
try we have lost about 2 million jobs 
over the past 15 years in the northwestern 
part of Europe. In the Nord-Pas-de- 
Calais, we have lost 200,000 jobs in the 
mining area over the past twenty years. 
There are similar losses in textiles, steel, 
and any other heavy industry. Along 
with job loss, there is a new concept that 
is troubling, and that is that decisions 
are made outside of our regions. Inter- 
nationalization of the economy is some- 
thing we have started to deal with. We 
just realized that recently, and that is 
why now we are competing with each 
other in Europe as fiercely as the states 
of the United States have been competing 
with each other for a long time. 

The second thing I would like to 
bring to your attention is that all these 
heavy-industry regions have a problem 
of inflexibility in their political struc- 
tures both at the political level and in the 
trade unions. There is more conservatism 
in the political structure in these regions 
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than in many other places, and that 
makes change very difficult. For exam- 
ple, in the past in the city of Portmund, 
more than a third of the council has been 
elected from among people working in 
the heavy industry of Portmund. How 
can we expect that city council to take 
decisions against a steel company? 

A third factor concerning the real 
world we work in is that there is a great 
lack of research facilities and university 
tradition in these regions. Historically, 
society did not value people who thought 
about what was happening in the world 
around them. In addition, the military 
sector in the industrial regions of Europe 
is relatively weak and therefore does not 
support research and development the 
way it does in the States. The small 
number of military institutions, research 
centers, and universities, together with 
the industrial background, has brought 
a kind of sterilization of humankind. 
Youths just out of school would be 
brought to the factory to work. They did 
not need specialized or higher education 
to find employment. Somehow, parents 
were proud to put their children to work 
right away in the same firm where they 
worked. Thus heavy industry generated 
a lot of inertia. The tradition in this 
industry includes little risk-taking, 
change, or entrepreneurship. 

I would like to discuss briefly three 
illusions. The first one concerns ser- 
vices. We have been told for many years 
that services will provide enough employ- 
ment to take up the slack from the manu- 
facturing jobs that are disappearing. 
Obviously, either Europe’s heavy-indus- 
try regions came too late or we were 
looking at services that are not going to 
come to these particular kinds of regions. 
Services are not providing sufficient 
jobs to replace jobs lost in heavy indus- 
try. This is now very critical because net 


losses for many metropolitan areas today 
are counted by the thousands. The loss 
of jobs comes about very quickly. For 
example, Birmingham and the West Mid- 
lands were thought five years ago to be 
one of the thriving places in England. 
Now it is one of the worst places in terms 
of unemployment. The rate of unem- 
ployment has been increasing so fast 
that the British government has stopped 
the compilation of any more statistical 
data on metropolitan areas. The unoffi- 
cial data show the need for assistance. 

The second illusion concerns new, or 
high, technology. I think that a lot of 
people felt that it would solve all the 
problems. There are still conferences on 
the benefits of high technology. The idea 
that I. think is very interesting is that 
high tech allows small firms to do things 
that before only large firms could do. It 
is true, obviously, that high tech increases 
the capabilities of small firms. At the 
same time, if people do not know how to 
use the high technology or do not want 
to use it or if there is no social accep- 
tance of it, it does not afford any advan- 
tages at all. 

Another thing that has been so exciting 
to talk about is Silicon Valley. Because 
Europe has always been so different 
from the United States, European com- 
panies shop around in America and 
come back home set on establishing Sili- 
con Valleys everywhere. One thing that I 
learned from my extensive traveling 
around the world is that great care must 
be taken in transferring what seems to 
be good experience from one place to 
another. Sometimes the whole truth 
about the experience is not known, or 
only one aspect of it is considered and 
the institutional context or the cultural 
background is forgotten. 

I guess that Silicon Valley has pro- 
duced some positive results. From what 
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J understand, however, there were some 
illegal Mexicans working in some fac- 
tories, which made the factories com- 
petitive for a while. Then, when the 
illegal Mexicans could not work any- 
more, the business was shipped away to 
Taiwan or someplace else. 

In France and Germany, the em- 
ployment situation is different. People 
holding jobs similar to those of the Mexi- 
cans in Silicon Valley are very highly 
paid, and there are no illegal workers 
coming in from other countries. 

The last illusion concerns physical 
planners or regional planners. They 
have a hard time retraining themselves. 
They still have a terribly bad physical 
approach. I am in charge for the Nord- 
Pas-de-Calais of what we call the fixed 
link across the English Channel. The 
tunnel provides a wonderful opportu- 
nity to find new industries for the north- 
ern part of France and the southeastern 
part of England. Most of the people 
wanted to build industrial sites and bring 
in new wealth. We now have thousands 
of acres, all of which are empty, so obvi- 
ously the answer is not to create an 
industrial site in order to get an indus- 
try on it, but people’s minds have not 
adjusted to that. 

Let me end by discussing what I would 
call adapting public policies in Western 
Europe. The problem is that when 1000 
jobs are cut froma big firm, it is very dif- 
ficult to create enough small firms to re- 
employ those 1000 people. That requires 
a different kind of management and 
administration. 

There is a big movement right now of 
local development initiatives in Europe, 
and I would think it offers some expe- 
rience to the United States. But, con- 
versely, we Europeans come to the States 
to look at some of the developments 
here. I think there is a lot each side can 
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learn from the other. One thing Europe 
has learned from the United States has 
to do with the death of small firms. Most 
of the firms are very often producing a 
very good product, but the manager is 
so bad that a long life for a firm is impos- 
sible. We developed some techniques to 
enhance management. “Boutiques of 
management” is what we call them in 
France and they are everywhere in 
Europe. They are very good because they 
assist the firm in lasting through the first 
two years, which are the crucial years. 

There is also in Europe a concern 
with respect to helping the educational 
system to adapt to change. There is a 
paradox, however. The system adapts to 
present needs in the labor market, yet 
the young people now in school will be 
going to work in an environment that 
may well have changed once again. 

What I see as the most crucial issue is 
people aged 45 years and older who are 
put out of work before retirement age 
and with no job right now where they 
could fit in; their retraining would involve 
alot of difficulty. We try to retrain people 
of the steel industry and of mining corpo- 
rations, but that is impossible or close to 
impossible to do. All places in Europe 
are tackling this problem. 

I would like to draw on a different 
way in which we tend to approach prob- 
lems today. For many years, we were 
dealing with problems from a fragmented 
approach. Now it seems that we are 
working with a much more integrated 
approach, which pays off much better. 
For example, all over Europe we are 
running into big problems with public 
housing. Most of the governments have 
tried to find some answers with an inte- 
grated approach, which includes both 
social and economic features. This 
approach appears to be much more fruit- 
ful than others. 
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Finally, I think that cultural policies 
will start to be taken more seriously 
because they have a very direct impact 
on entrepreneurship and the business 
climate. If a region is to keep or at- 
tract things, it is not necessary to have 
just grants and loans; the cultural back- 
ground is something that must also be 
very attractive. 


Q (Yale Rabin, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville): I find it a little strange 
and somewhat disappointing that econ- 
omists who are not looking at govern- 
ment policy do not address the issue of 
the ways in which declines are taking 
place. The combination of economic 
change and public policy has greatly 
reinforced the trend toward a geography 
of income. We are producing cities that 
have disproportionately more and more 
concentrations of disadvantage, while in 
the surrounding areas opportunities at 
least are marginally, if not significantly, 
better, depending on the area of the coun- 
try. Public policies in many instances 
serve to reinforce these disparities, and 
it is simply inadequate to address eco- 
nomic policies alone. It would seem to 
me that we are talking about a very lim- 
ited marginal opportunity to deal with 
the scale of unemployment and its levels 
of concentration in various places. 

A: We are running a model that we 
call a municipal, or intrametropolitan- 
area, model. If a metropolitan area 
should choose a headquarters path, as 
Cleveland might, for example, or if it 
should choose a research and develop- 
ment path, as Columbus or Raleigh- 
Durham might, how does this choice fall 
across intra-urban space? We are trying 
to take apart intra-urban space to deter- 
mine how well the central city, for exam- 


ple, would fare versus the suburbs on the 
west side of the metropolitan area or the 
suburbs on the east side or the ones on 
the beltway, or the ones off the beltway. 
There is an intrametropolitan-area spa- 
tial ramification of regionwide develop- 
ment that we are trying to address. 
COMMENT (Rabin): Again, we are 
focusing entirely, however, on economic 
policy. In Cleveland, for example, there 
is a metropolitan housing authority, 
which is a county housing authority. 
That authority has the nominal authority 
to construct public housing all over 
Cuyahoga County. But that housing 
authority has built public housing only 
in the city of Cleveland because the local 
governments—68 of them in Cuyahoga 
County—have refused to enter into coop- 
eration agreements that would enable 
some distribution of the low-income 
population in that region in ways that 
might provide that population with bet- 
ter access to places where employment 
and better schools are. We must recog- 
nize this relationship between public 
action and the workings of the market- 
place and the fact that public actions 
have tended to reinforce and reproduce 
the inequities that the market has created. 
COMMENT (Thompson): I know 
about these practices. I worried about 
them a great deal twenty years ago in the 
study of urban economics, and they are 
still there. I would rather talk about 
another spatial dimension. I have pre- 
sented a periodic table with the econ- 
omists’ industries in the columns and the 
sociologists’ roles in the rows, but I did 
not put in the third dimension. I did not 
make a periodic cube with political 
science and policies in it, but we must 
come to that. When we looked, for exam- 
ple, at higher education, we were struck 
with the fact that the science and tech- 
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nology programs all piled up in a single 
place very often, for example, in Colum- 
bus at Ohio State University. We began 
to worry about the strategy for a state. 
Remember that there is no single over- 
arching metropolitan-area authority, so 
after I finished my marvelous metropol- 
itan-area analysis, there was no one to 
respond to it. I was pitching, but no one 
was catching. 

What should the state of Ohio do in 
order to balance higher education and 
science and technology in the state? This 
question acknowledges that we make 
implicit policy spatially across the state 
of Ohio by continuing to pile graduate 
science and technology programs one 
upon another, usually at the largest state 
university, overemphasizing the value of 
synergism, which is there. I understand 
large-scale economies, agglomeration 
theory, synergism, and the like, but I 
also understand that there are dotted 
lines along which to tear. Metallurgy 
does not have to be studied alongside 

. medicine. What a state legislature has to 
do is to remember carefully that when it 
makes higher-education policy it is 
making settlement policy. When there is 
pressure from below, it sometimes does 
recognize this, as happened with Akron, 
for example. Akron made rubber tires. 
That is not much better than making 
steel, and there is not anybody engaged 
in the production of rubber tires in 
Akron anymore. But Goodyear, Fire- 
stone, and Goodrich did their polymer 
chemistry in Akron, and the University 
of Akron has now beefed up its polymer 
chemistry doctoral program. Akron is 
undergoing a marvelous change from 
making tires to doing research. That 
does not mean that a lot of former tire 
makers are in the labs, and that is a very 
difficult problem. 
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Q (Barbara A. Coscarello, Depart- 
ment of Development, City of Camden, 
New Jersey): It was mentioned that 
mainly research and development com- 
panies and corporate headquarters care 
less about services and taxes, whereas 
routine operations either do not care or 
are not as concerned about those issues. 
I wondered froma public policy perspec- 
tive what that says to communities like 
Camden, New Jersey, which can offer 
not much more than basic services and 
have a high tax structure. Should we be 
attracting routine operations to our city 
and not concentrating on high tech or 
corporate headquarters? What effect 
would that have on mid-range and long- 
range planning efforts for a city like 
Camden? 

A: I do not want to begin with your 
question for good reason. I would prefer 
first to start talking about the metro- 
politan-area economy of Philadelphia- 
Camden, because we cannot start with 
Camden alone. We cannot even quite 
start with Philadelphia because most of 
our economic development polices are 
going to be made at the state level one of 
these days, since there is no metropol- 
itan-area government. 

Camden is in a very difficult situation. 
There are two state governments that 
relate to its metropolitan area. Camden’s 
development will be linked to Philadel- 
phia’s once Philadelphia decides where 
it is going—will it concentrate on central 
management or on research and develop- 
ment, or will it have a little of both? 
Once the Philadelphia-Camden area has 
some clear perspective on where it is 
going, we have to move into my intra- 
metropolitan-area model and ask how 
that development will fall across space. 
We have to think very seriously in polit- 
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ical terms about tax-base sharing. Within must get their act together before they 
the metropolitan area, individual cities go to the state capital. 
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ABSTRACT: No business and no single industrial structure survive 
forever, but industrial cities need not decline with the industries on which 
they were built as long as new ventures emerge to take their place. Indeed, 
one can find examples of entrepreneurial renewal within large, mature 
firms, in the wake of plant closings, in poor communities bypassed by 
industrial development, and in government and the nonprofit sector. To 
appreciate the role entrepreneurial renewal might play in revitalization, it is 
important to understand that the entrepreneurial process is a long-term, 
human-centered practice of innovation that transcends industrial, sectoral, 
race, sex, and class lines. While any population group has its share of 
potential entrepreneurs, the extent to which they will emerge depends upon 
the availability of environmental support—cultural, financial, educa- 
tional. With these supports the already significant impacts of entrepre- 
neurial renewal can be increased. 
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HENEVER one begins to talk 

about entrepreneurial renewal, 
the first question that arises is, “But 
don’t 80 percent of all small businesses 
fail?” My reply is that 100 percent of all 
people die. 

The measure of a business, like that 
of a person, is not whether it lives for- 
ever—almost none do—but what it con- 
tributes for the time it exists and the 
renewal it generates before and upon its 
death. In fact, small business failure 
rates are not nearly as high as they are 
normally portrayed,! but the real contri- 
bution of small businesses to the renewal 


1, The best data we have on small business 
failure rates come from Dun and Bradstreet and 
suggest that less than 1 percent of all businesses die 
each year with loss to creditors. Of the 50,000 or 
60,000 businesses that failed each of the last several 
years, 80 percent survived their first two years. The 
big failure rate years are years three, four, and five, 
when roughly 15 percent of those that fail, fail, so 
that of those that fail, 60 percent fail within five 
years. Thereafter the failure rate drops rapidly, 
but by the end of 10 years 81 percent of all busi- 
nesses have failed. A much larger number of busi- 
nesses close without loss to creditors; they may 
entail some personal loss or they may simply 
reflect the desire to do something else, or even to 
start a higher-value-added business. Our data on 
such closures are even poorer, but the best esti- 
mates are that 7 to 8 percent of all businesses close 
each year. We suspect that their age distribution is 
similar to their failure distribution, that is, that 
most will survive their first two years and that the 
big failure-rate years will be three, four, and five. 
See Kibre Dawit and Robert Friedman, “Myths of 
Small Business Failure,” Entrepreneurial Econ- 
omy, 1:1 (July 1982). Again, it is important not to 
give excessive attention to the failure and closure 
rates. As David Birch has pointed out, the dif- 
ference between growing and declining areas of 
this country is not the job loss rates, which are 
remarkably constant at about 8 percent a year, but 
rather the job creation and firm formation rates, 
David Birch, The Job Generation Process (Cam- 
bridge, MA: Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Program on Neighborhood and Regional 
Change, 1979). ` 


of industrial cities ought to be evaluated 
on these other two scales. 


EXAMPLES OF 
ENTREPRENEURIAL RENEWAL 


Virtually every industrial city in this 
nation and in Europe is showing signs of 
entrepreneurial renewal—the emergence 
of new ventures within mature, declining 
firms and sectors, the creation of new 
firms, both for-profit and nonprofit, 
and even entrepreneurial forrns of pub- 
lic administration. Obviously, the rate 
at which this is occurring varies enor- 
mously, as does its cumulative impact. 
Unfortunately, we have developed few 
measurement tools capable of gauging 
the degree of renewal and, more impor- 
tant, the causes of it. Wilbur Thompson’s 
pioneering work, reported elsewhere in 
this volume, to develop metropolitan- 
area entrepreneurial indices is crucial.? 

But if we cannot evaluate the overall 
impact, it is still possible to point to 
areas or instances where the renewal is 
under way in order to appreciate better 
its power and nature. 


Entrepreneurial renewal 
in large firms 


If Minnesota Mining and Minerals 
(3M) had stayed with its original prod- 
uct line of ten or twenty years ago, the 
firm would have died long ago. Instead, 
3M now advertises in its 1986 annual 
report that its business is building busi- 
nesses. Indeed, the firm is built on guar- 
anteeing to individuals and operating 
units a great deal of autonomy and 
room for innovation and failure, and a 


2. See Wilbur R. Thompson, “Cities in Tran- 
sition,” this issue of The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science. 
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wide diffusion of the internal technology 
that it has developed. Tom Peters and 
Robert Waterman, in their book In 
Search of Excellence, pointed out that 
those large firms that consistently per- 
formed excellently over time did so 
because of their ongoing ability to adapt 
to change, which, in turn, was deter- 
mined in no small part by the degree to 
which they invested in their people and 
encouraged internal entrepreneurship.3 
William Abernathy and his colleagues 
at Harvard found that cultivation of 
internal entrepreneurship is crucial to 
the survival of mature firms in fields that 
are no longer mature.4 Cummins Engine 
Company expects that within five years 
it will be able to produce everything it 
produces now with half the labor force. 
So it has established an internal $43 
million venture capital fund with which 
- it seeks to create jobs for the employees 
in whom it has invested so heavily and to 
explore new lines of business that will 
enable it to grow. 


Entrepreneurial renewal in the 
wake of plant closings 


Firms that do not renew themselves 
die. In their wake, they can leave great 
gaps, but these, too, can be filled through 
new growth. 

In the last decade, British Steel Cor- 
poration laid off more than 160,000 of 
its workers. In 1975, it spun off a sub- 
sidiary, British Steel Industries (BSI), 
with the sole mission of creating jobs in 
the communities of the parent corpora- 


3. Thomas Peters and Robert Waterman, Jn 
Search of Excellence: Lessons from America’s 
Best Run Companies (New York: Harper & Row, 
1982). 

4. William J. Abernathy, Kim B. Clark, and 
Alan M. Kantrow, Industrial Renaissance: Pro- 
ducing a Competitive Future for America (New 
York: Basic Books, 1983). 


tion’s closing plants. To date, BSI has 
succeeded in creating 30,000 new jobs in 
more than 2000 new firms. These firms 
are expected to add another 20,000 jobs 
in the near future. Although the number 
of jobs replaced makes up for only a 
portion of those lost, and the jobs created 
will many times not go to the former 
British Steel Corporation employees, 
still BSI has set up a visible process for 
renewal in communities that saw their 
major employer shut down. In cities like 
Corby, this process has already succeeded 
in replacing half of the jobs lost and 
quintupling the number of businesses in 
existence. In Landeskrona, Sweden, 65 
percent of the jobs lost in the shipbuilding 
industry decline have been replaced by 
start-ups of new firms.5 

Though much of the loss of employ- 
ment in firms has occurred in manufac- 
turing, in north-central Italy there is 
more manufacturing employment today 
than there was 15 years ago, but it takes 
a very new form. There, half a million 
firms with average employment of five 
employees each, managed in many cases 
by former factory hands, employ the 
latest computer technology and join 
together in flexible networks to provide 
specialized products. Of the total num- 
ber of firms, 60 percent are in manufac- 
turing, and firms in similar lines of work 
tend to cluster in the same geographic 
areas so that they are knowledgeable 
about what complementary firms exist: 
Bologna specializes in machine tools; 
Carpa in knitware; Prato in metal 
working.® 


5. William Schweke and Rodney Stares, 
Sowing the Seeds of Economic Renewal(Washing- 
ton, DC: Corporation for Enterprise Develop- 
ment, 1986). 

6. Richard Hatch, “Reviving Local Manu- 
facturing Italian Style,” City Limits (Apr. 1986), 
pp. 16-19. 
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Entrepreneurial renewal in 
poor neighborhoods 


In every industrial city there are 
groups of people and sections of the city 
that never shared the benefits of indus- 
try, even in its heyday. Here, too, there 
are signs of entrepreneurial renewal. In 
the Kenilworth-Parkside Public Housing 
complex in Washington, D.C., over the 
last seven years a revolution has taken 
place. The community of 3500, which, 
as late as the mid-1970s, sent at most one 
or two to college each year, has sent 580 
during the last seven. Three years ago, 
the residents began to manage the public 
housing complex. In those three years, 
they have created 120 jobs in the resi- 
dent management corporation, six busi- 
nesses, and two joint ventures. Earned 
income has increased 26 percent; welfare 
dependency has decreased 50 percent. 
Youth crime and teenage pregnancy 
have declined 75 percent. It is important 
to note, if only in passing, that the 
progress Kenilworth-Parkside has made 
derived from a social revolution of rising 
expectations with respect to the fact that 
their kids were indeed college material, 
which then translated into economic 
renewal. 


Entrepreneurial renewal 
in government 


Not only firms, but also government 
is beginning to act in new ways. In St. 
Paul, Minnesota, the city government 
has taken it upon itself to develop the 
homegrown economy. To do this, it is 
endeavoring to plug holes in the local 
economy, which allow wealth to leak 
excessively, and to become more self- 
reliant in local production. To date, it 
has created extensive district heating 
projects, developed manufacturers and 


service businesses to supply the needs of 
larger St. Paul businesses, and encour- 
aged the development of co-ops and 
other forms of enterprise. 

Nonprofits, too, are active in new 
ways. We often forget that one-fifth of 
our employment is in nonprofit organi- 
zations. Universities like the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology and Stan- 
ford have been key in spawning the 
high-tech growth that has vitalized those 
areas. Now universities throughout the 
Midwest and Northeast are joining with 
business and governments to create cen- 
ters for technology commercialization, 
like Michigan’s Industrial Technology 
and New York’s Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Science Park. 


Entrepreneurial renewal and 
entrepreneurial process 


Say the word “entrepreneur” and the 
image that comes to most Americans’ 
minds is that of a white, male engineer in 
his mid-thirties, starting a high-tech ven- 
ture backed by venture capital. While 
this undoubtedly is an accurate descrip- 
tion of some entrepreneurs, it represents 
quite a constricted view of both entrepre- 
neurs and the entrepreneurial process. 

Entrepreneurship is a human-centered 
process of innovation. At its center is the 
entrepreneurial act, which occurs when 
someone combines resources in new 
ways to add value. The result may be a 
new product, a new service, a new pro- 
cess, or the identification of a new 
market. 

Anentrepreneurial economy, or, more 
broadly, an entrepreneurial society is 
one characterized by an ongoing search 
for innovation. As Peter Drucker points 
out in Innovation in Entrepreneurship, 
what distinguishes the entrepreneurial 
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firm from the more traditional firm, or 
the new economy from the old, is not 
that there is innovation per se, but that 
there is an ongoing and systematic search 
for innovation.” He points out that in 
this sense, the Silicon Valley firm based 
around a particular product idea is the 
worst example of entrepreneurship— 
the firm will almost certainly die soon 
for it does not exhibit that ongoing 
process of renewal that is the heart of 
entrepreneurship. 

This broader view of entrepreneurship 
and the entrepreneurial process should 
challenge many conventional images. 

Entrepreneurship is not a high-tech 
phenomenon; indeed, it is not confined 
to a single technology or industrial 
sector. Many of the new firms that have 
arisen over the last decade and a half are 
not in high-technology fields at all, but 
in fields like health services, specialty 
foods, and producer services. They are 
evident in the traditional industrial sec- 
tor as well as emerging sectors; the mini 
steel mill, the specialty apparel manu- 
facturer are important, if counterintu- 
itive, examples. — 

Entrepreneurship does not respect 
class, race, or gender lines. The wel- 
fare mothers of Kenilworth-Parkside 
are every bit as much entrepreneurs as 
the college dropout Steve Jobs was. In 
fact, entrepreneurship among women is 
growing at three to five times that of 
men.® 

Innovation rarely occurs without a 
person behind it. Tom Peters notes in Jn 
Search of Excellence that rarely did any 
innovation within a major firm catch on 


7. Peter J. Drucker, Innovation and Entre- 
preneurship: Practice and Principles (New York: 
Harper & Row, 1985), pp. 21-29. 

8. The State of Small Business: A Report of 
the President (Washington, DC: Government 
Printing Office, 1984), pp. 347-71. 


unless there was a champion behind it.9 
It is very important to emphasize that 
innovation and commercialization are 
not conceptual processes as much as 
they are reflections of human action. 

Entrepreneurship is not only a for- 
profit phenomenon, but also a nonprofit 
phenomenon. As one searches for rea- 
sons why the American economy has 
outperformed European economies in 
terms of job creation over the last decade 
and a half, the existence of a large and 
vital nonprofit sector in this country 
should be attended. The initiative, cre- 
ativity, and action that are cultivated in 
nonprofit activities can indeed create a 
culture out of which for-profit activities 
grow. But just as important, nonprofit 
activities can be every bit as much pro- 
ducers of value as for-profit activities. 
The health industry is in large part non- 
profit. While some may question whether 
we have not overdone certain treatment 
methodologies, few would question that 
the increase in health care services and 
prevention services pioneered in not- 
for-profit educational institutions, hos- 
pitals, and research institutes have added 
critically to overall welfare. 

Entrepreneurship can be a character- 
istic of government as well as business. 
Combining resources in new ways to 
achieve desired ends may be all the more 
necessary in government than in the 
private sector to the extent that times 
have changed. 

Entrepreneurship is a long-term pro- 
cess. Indeed, the very fact that we are 
interested in the process and not in 
an immediate new product or service 
requires that one look at the process of 
entrepreneurship itself and tote the ben- 
efits over along time frame. Engineering 
Research Associates spawned some 100 


9. Ibid. (1982), p. 69. 
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spin-off businesses over the course of 20 
years; if one had tried to tote up the 
impacts of that one business start early 
in the process, he or she would surely 
have miscalculated. 

To some extent, of course, entrepre- 
neurship occurs in any economy, but, 
just as clearly, the rates of and need for 
entrepreneurship vary. What are the 
causes for this variation? 


THE CONDITIONS FOR 
ENTREPRENEURSHIP 


In 1950, we incorporated 90,000 new 
businesses; by 1970 that had increased 
to 250,000 a year; this year and for the 
last several, we have been incorporating 
close to 600,000 a year. These figures do 
not count incorporations in the finan- 
cial, insurance, and real estate indus- 
tries, nor do they count the increase in 
self-employment, which has exceeded 
population increases, or the growth in 
partnerships. All of these increases have 
sharply exceeded population growth. 
Why the change? 

The rate of entrepreneurship is a 
function of need, opportunity, and envi- 
ronmental conduciveness. 

Clearly, over the last decade and a 
half, new opportunities have been created 
owing to fundamental resource shifts 
such as changes in natural resource 
prices, demographic shifts, new technol- 
ogies, global integration, and changing 
values. All of these phenomena effec- 
tively created new markets and room for 
new products and services and processes, 

But it is quite misleading to see entre- 
preneurship only as a response to posi- 
tive opportunity. It is also and often 
more prevalently a response to negative 
causes. Most studies of entrepreneurship 
have found that the primary triggers for 
the entrepreneurial act were negative 


rather than positive—loss of a spouse, 
loss of ajob, being caught in a dead-end 
job, approaching age 40 or 50 with few 
opportunities.!° The dislocations of the 
last two or three decades, then, should 
be given great credit for the rise of entre- 
preneurship. It also follows that many 
entrepreneurs are not the entrepreneurs 
of opportunity, but the entrepreneurs of 
necessity. They are dislocated workers 
who would have preferred to take a job 
in the large firm that employed their 
fathers and grandfathers, but no longer 
find that an option. Our best statistics 
suggest that about 8 percent of dislo- 
cated workers have responded to their 
dislocation by becoming self-employed— 
and often without any kind of support. 
They are displaced homemakers, disad- 
vantaged people seeking a route to 
opportunity, women confronting a labor 
market with quite constricted opportu- 
nities both in terms of occupations and 
wage levels. If we overlook this source of 
entrepreneurship, we similarly limit its 
promise. 

A conducive environment for entre- 
preneurship is also crucial. Obviously, 
all nations worldwide and all cities in 
this country have been confronting 
rising levels of opportunity and disloca- 
tion. Their differential response has a 
lot to do with whether they provide key 
supports—cultural, financial, and edu- 
cational are chief among them—that 
enable a person to take an idea to the 
marketplace. 

If there are potential entrepreneurs in 
all races, classes, genders, regions, and 
industries, still cultural support for 
entrepreneurship within these groups 
differs quite widely. In a community 


10. Albert Shapero, “The Social Dimensions 
of Entrepreneurship,” in Encyclopedia of Entre- 
preneurship by Donald L. Sexton et al. (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1982), p. 82. 
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where each generation is expected to 
follow its predecessor into the manufac- 
turing plant that dominated the town, 
few may consider entrepreneurship an 
option. Indeed, in those communities, 
hard hit by plant closings, where there 
have been explicit attempts to spawn 
jobs by fostering indigenous business 
potential, one finds that, ironically, it is 
often the ex-employees who are the least 
likely to participate in the renewal. Simi- 
larly, as long as the image of an entre- 
preneur is that of only a white male, the 
extent to which a cultural signal is sent 
to women and minorities and the disad- 
vantaged to consider the option is dimin- 
ished. The possibility of failure is an 
inevitable handmaiden of the opportu- 
nity to succeed, and in cultures like 
many European cultures, where to fail 
in business is to fail as a human being, 
the inclination to try will be muted. 
Again, one explanation of the differen- 
tial performance of the American and 
European labor markets in terms of job 
creation in the last twenty years is that 
business failure in America is not con- 
sidered an indelible blot on the reputa- 
tion of an individual. We should remem- 
ber that Henry Ford failed twice, and 
rather miserably, before founding Ford 
Motor Company and that a major corre- 
lation of business success is prior failure. 

If culture can help trigger entrepre- 
neurial initiative, skill will have a great 
deal to do with the ability to carry it out. 
Here not only the overall investment in 
human capital is important, but also spe- 
cific training and teaching in how to start 
businesses or new ventures. The extent 
to which our education and training sys- 
tems have taught people to take jobs, 
not to make jobs, can be acrucial inhib- 
itor. The extent to which we have focused 
on managerial training assistance as 
opposed to entrepreneurial training 


assistance—the first, oriented toward 
control technologies of operating going 
businesses, versus the latter, which has 
helped people put together a business 
plan and start a business—similarly may 
limit the potential. 

Finance also can be a critical barrier. 
The types and amounts and terms of 
capital needed by people starting a 
business or expanding a young one are 
quite different from the ongoing needs 
of a going business. It is significant that 
in a survey of its membership, the 
National Federation of Independent 
Business found that by and large small 
businesses felt their credit needs were 
being met quite well by the banking 
industry; the small percentage who said 
their needs were not being met were, 
however, precisely those businesses that 
were growing—whose capital needs this 
year were different from their capital 
needs last year. 

While the venture capital industry 
has been crucial and has shown stag- 
gering returns in terms of jobs, innova- 
tion, and returns per dollar, it is impor- 
tant to recognize that this is generally a 
new, relatively small industry—it invests 
in only a few thousand of the hundreds 
of thousands of new businesses created 
each year—in fairly few industrial sec- 
tors and relatively few areas of the coun- 
try. Perhaps more important, we rely on 
a totally informal system of personal 
savings and savings of friends, family, 
and associates to provide those small 
amounts of seed money with which an 
entrepreneur translates a vague idea 
into an actual business. While this is a 
financing system that works remarkably 
well on the whole, and probably dwarfs 
the venture capital industry in size, itis a 
financing system that does not work as 
well in low-income communities, or pre- 
cisely those communities hard hit by 
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industrial restructuring and decline and 
where reserves may be limited. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
ENTREPRENEURIAL RENEWAL 


While talk of entrepreneurship has 
certainly increased in recent years, there 
is an understandable tendency to ques- 
tion its significance. At the national 
level, policy debate continues to focus 
on macroeconomic policy, not on micro- 
economic policy. At the community and 
state levels, especially—ironically—in 
those communities whose basic indus- 
tries have been hardest hit, attention is 
focused on the wound, not on the healing 
processes. It is focused on the large firms 
that have dominated the past and indeed 
seem to offer the only immediate pros- 
pect of replacing the large losses in jobs 
and plants. This. brings us to the ques- 
tion, What evidence do we have that 
entrepreneurial renewal can indeed pro- 
duce new growth of the magnitude of 
the old? 

Entrepreneurial renewal has had its 
clearest impact in the six northeastern 
states of New England, where the unem- 
ployment rate has declined from 12 per- 
cent in 1974 to 4.5 percent in 1985. New 
England lost 252,000 manufacturing jobs 
between 1968 and 1975, but replaced 
most of them—225,000—in the ensuing 
five years.!! 

The best data we have on the sources 
of job creation during the last decade or 
two point to entrepreneurship as a key 
source of net job creation. The findings 
of David Birch, of the Massachusetts 


11. James M. Howell and Linda D. Frankel, 
“Economic Revitalization and Job Creation in 
America’s Oldest Industrialized Region” (Unpub- 
lished remarks at the American Enterprise Insti- 
tute, Washington, DC, 2 Dec. 1985), p. 1. See also 
Gary Gappert, ed., Winter Cities (Beverly Hills, 
CA: Sage, 1986). 


Institute of Technology’s Program on 
Neighborhood and Regional Change, 
and Catherine Armington and Marjorie 
Odle, of the Brookings Institution, using 
Dun and Bradstreet data, as well as 
other researchers using different data 
bases, have pointed to the dispropor- 
tionate contribution of small and young 
businesses to the number of new jobs.!2 
The small-business job creation data are 
the most familiar, but in a sense mis- 
leading, for they draw attention to the 
size of the business, not to the process of 
entrepreneurship or the point on the 
business life cycle. Indeed, most small 
businesses start and stay small; only a 
few—10 to 15 percent—grow large. In 
some sense the businesses we are most 
interested in are those like Wang Labo- 
ratories that start small in one decade 
and end up large in the next. The crucial 
point on which both the Birch and 
Brookings data agree is that roughly 
half of the new jobs created in this coun- 
try during the last decade and a half 
were created by independent firms under 
five years of age. 

Perhaps more important in terms of 
the potential of entrepreneurial renewal 
for meeting the needs of the industrial 
city are the findings of astudy by Candee 
Harris on job creation during the last 
recession.!3 She found that, counter to 
most expectations: 

12. Birch, Job Generation Process; Catherine 
Armington and Marjorie Odle, “Sources of 
Employment Growth” (Paper delivered at the 
Second Annual Small Business Research Confer- 
ence, Waltham, MA, 11-12 Mar. 1982), pp. 5-6; 
Michael B. Tertz, Small Business and Employ- 
ment Growth in California (Berkeley: University 
of California, Institute of Urban and Regional 
Development, 1981). 

13. Candee S. Harris, “The Magnitude of Job 
Loss from Plant Closings and the Generation of 
Replacement Jobs: Some Recent Evidence,” The 


Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, 475:15-27 (Sept. 1984), 
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1. An employee was less likely to lose 
a job if he or she was employed in a firm 
employing under 100 employees than 
one employing over 100. 

2. During that period particularly, 
while larger firms lost net employment, 
small firms continued to gain; that is, 
small firms were countercyclical in their 
job creation performance. 

3. The small business contribution to 
job generation and job stability was 
greatest precisely in those industrial sec- 
tors and those regions that underwent 
the greatest decline. 


Of course, these are but suggestive 
findings. Neither do we have adequate 
data on the relative contributions of 
entrepreneurial renewal in various indus- 
trial cities, nor do we have data on the 
sort of long-term impacts that would be 
necessary to evaluate what is both theo- 
retically and in reality a long-term phe- 
nomenon. But at least the evidence to 
date, and perhaps more powerfully, the 
logic should lead us to look for ways 
that we might expand the potential for 
entrepreneurial renewal. 


ON THE FRONTIER 
OF RENEWAL 


What can industrial cities do to 
increase the rate of entrepreneurial 
renewal? 

They can expand the vision of the 
role of entrepreneurship and of who 
may be entrepreneurial. 

As long as entrepreneurship is seen 
only as a marginal phenomenon or a 
phenomenon confined to Route 128 in 
Massachusetts and Silicon Valley in 
California, it can not be expected to 
become a focus of activity and policy in 
the industrial city. It is important to 
enhance the visibility of entrepreneur- 
ship to reveal the growth points within 


communities. We discovered, for exam- 
ple, in looking at a rural community hit 
by a series of plant closings, that in fact 
there was a very vital machine tools 
industry composed of small firms that 
were virtually unknown within the area 
although visitors would come from the 
entire Southeast to view it. Enhancing 
the focus on such growth points is 
crucial. 

Just as crucial is expanding the vision 
of who might be entrepreneurial. In 
the last seven years, seven European 
nations—Great Britain, France, Bel- 
gium, Ireland, the Netherlands, Sweden, 
Spain—have all created systems whereby 
unemployed and disadvantaged people 
can receive the equivalent of the unem- 
ployment compensation or welfare ben- 
efits to which they would be otherwise 
entitled. Sometimes this aid is given ina 
lump sum if the recipients want to try 
their hand at creating a business of their 
own. In Britain and France alone in that 
time period, more than a quarter of a 
million unemployed people have started 
their own firms. Available data indicate 
that 60 to 70 percent of these firms 
survive at least 18 months, creating an 
average of 1.5 to 2 jobs each, or 400,000 
jobs in a labor market 40 percent the size 
of the U.S. labor market. There are 
many benefits of such schemes. Perhaps 
the most important effect is to send a 
signal that a lot of people not regarded 
in this society as entrepreneurial creators 
of wealth might in fact be.!4 

Industrial cities can also focus on the 
provision of seed capital and expansion 
debt to increase the rate of entrepre- 
neurial renewal. The availability of seed 
capital is a particular constriction; the 
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poorer the community and the harder hit 
by plant closings, the more of a problem 
it can become. Strengthening the infor- 
mal network of investors through com- 
puter-aided networks like the Venture 
Capital Network, set up by William 
Wetzel of the University of New Hamp- 
shire, or the creation of independent 
seed capital funds like those operated by 
the Women’s Economic Development 
Corporation in Minneapolis-St. Paul as 
well as their larger and more advanced 
technology-oriented cousins can be cru- 
cial helps. 

Just as important is changing the 
investment practices of existing financial 
institutions to encourage more aggres- 
sive investing. Ever since the Great 
Depression we have been regulating 
financial institutions and notably our 
banks so that they have become collat- 
eral lenders and risk avoiders rather 
than risk managers. The result has been 
that even where there are potential finan- 
cial returns that more than compensate 
for increased risks, loans are not given 
because a certain risk threshold, often 
quite low, is passed. It can be noted that 
many of the most successful business 
finance programs are programs that 
provide market-rate financing, not sub- 
sidized financing. The problem is not 
paying market or above-market rates 
for finance; the problem is an ability to 
access capital at any cost. 

Third, industrial cities can ensure the 
diffusion of technological innovation 
and the application of innovation to 
existing processes. 

High technology may be much more 
important for its application to existing 
manufacturing and service operations 
than for the new businesses it creates on 
its own. Interestingly and optimistically, 
a study of the diffusion of new tech- 


nologies in manufacturing processes has 
found that their diffusion has been 
greatest in precisely those northeastern 
and midwestern regions most concen- 
trated in manufacturing.'5 The develop- 
ment of manufacturing extension ser- 
vices in a firm’s productivity comparison 
projects and the like can be helpful. 

And fourth, the provision of entre- 
preneurial training, through education 
institutions, vocational education insti- 
tutions, the training programs of the 
Job Training Partnership Act, and the 
like can help create the new cadre of 
entrepreneurs. 


CONCLUSION 


If we project forward the job creation 
data noted before, we find that, if trends 
continue as they are, then half the new 
jobs created in the year 1990 will be 
created by businesses that do not exist 
today and often by people not now in 
business. Still, public attention and 
economic policy focuses on existing 
firms and therefore almost by definition 
misses the primary source of new jobs in 
the future. What we need in all indus- 
trial cities, if we are to achieve or exceed 
the job creation rates we have been 
experiencing and the wealth creation 
rates that go along with them, is atten- 
tion by all actors, public and private, on 
the businesses that do not now exist and 
on the people who are not now in 
business. Paying attention to the poten- 
tial, investing now in a long-term way in 
people and people’s capacity to produce, 
shows great promise for renewing indus- 
trial cities. 


15. John Reese, “Linking New Production 
Methods and Regional Growth Rates,” Economic 
Development Commentary, 10(1) (Spring 1986). 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q (Gloria Roemer, Clifton, New Jer- 
sey): We are faced with a problem in Mt. 
Laurel, New Jersey. It is going to become 
the job of the governing body there to 
build low- and middle-income housing 
in choice residential locations. If, how- 
ever, there are no jobs in those areas, 
those people will be as displaced out 
there as they are in the inner cities. It is 
all well and good to say that we have to 
improve their living conditions and that 
we have to provide jobs, but if the jobs 
are not where we are going to put them 
to live and there is no transportation to 
where the jobs are or they have to drive 
an hour or two to get there, what have 
we gained and what have we done for 
these people? 

COMMENT (Yale Rabin, University 
of Virginia, Charlottesville): I was the 
planning witness in the Mt. Laurel case, 
and jobs were precisely the issue there. 
The situation that Mrs. Roemer refers 
to is exactly an example of the kind of 
blanket application of a very specific 
principle. The Mt. Laurel case was 
brought where it was because there was 
an enormous increase in employment in 
the township of Mt. Laurel, which 
derived in part from the very fortuitous 
investment by the federal government in 
highways, creating an area that was 
unusually accessible within the entire 
Philadelphia and New York metropol- 
itan region. The case was brought in Mt. 
Laurel in order to try to achieve this 
access to employment by enabling people 
to live there. We are not simply looking 
to achieve some uniform distribution of 
low-income people based on some moral 


principle. Rather, among the most sig- 
nificant criteria for distributing this 
public housing ought to be access to 
employment. 

A: I agree with the basic points that 
Dr. Rabin and Mrs. Roemer are making: 
that access to jobs is crucial and that we 
must be concerned about the spatial dis- 
tribution in terms of that access, but I 
want to take another step. If we only 
regard poor people and unemployed 
people as job takers, then we have missed 
an important piece; and if we only 
regard communities as job takers then 
we have boxed ourselves in. Similarly, 
rural communities that plants have left 
keep looking for ways to entice other 
plants to locate there, but largely unsuc- 
cessfully and at decreasing wage levels. 
These communities are boxed in. It 
seems to me one way out is for the com- 
munities to see themselves not simply as 
job takers, but also as job creators, as 
having entrepreneurs in their midst. 
They should see that there are develop- 
mental possibilities. 

Second, there has been a great ten- 
dency in the economic development 
field to focus almost exclusively on 
physical development and on real estate 
development, and there are good reasons 
for that. Such development is relatively 
easy to manage, and pools of capital can 
be created from it. But it often misses 
the socioeconomic dimension. It often 
creates very fewjobs. What is important 
about the Kenilworth-Parkside experi- 
ence is that there has been no major 
physical rehabilitation. The ceilings still 
leak; there are still no storm windows; 
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there is still no insulation in the walls. 
There has been a fundamental change in 
that community, however, and it has 
been a soft revolution, a social revolu- 
tion, a socioeconomic revolution, that is 
important. 

My third point concerns our income 
maintenance system. It generally has 
treated its recipients as clients and as 
beneficiaries. It provides them with 
social services and income support. That 
has been crucial, and that has meant 
that people eat who would not eat other- 
wise and are housed who would not be 
housed otherwise. But I think this system 
is economic methadone. It mitigates the 
pain, but does not offer an escape for 
those communities and often can limit 
the escape. The recipient of Aid to Fami- 
lies with Dependent Children (AFDC) 
in Minneapolis who is given a typewriter 
because she could bring in typing to 
support herself became ineligible for 
AFDC because she passed the $1000 
asset limitation. We tax earned income 
of AFDC recipients in excess of 100 
percent now. 

The employment and training system 
creates a similar trap. It has operated 
independently of economic development 


systems. It is at best a placement and 
training mechanism, but has not always 
included economic development. Mean- 
while, a lot of the economic develop- 
ment programs and policies passed in 
the name of the folks who are unem- 
ployed and poor never reach them 
because we keep trying to feed the 
pigeons by feeding the cows. 


COMMENT (Randall M. Whaley, 
University City Science Center, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania): We have touched 
upon the large gap that I see between 
those who are elected or appointed to 
develop and implement policy or non- 
policy or at least do things in a political 
way and those who know something 
about the techniques, the methodolo- 
gies, the tools, the means by which we 
can revitalize the cities. Somehow or 
other these two groups are not very close 
together. We know more about what 
can be done than is, in fact, being done. 
We need a conference on this issue. We 
need collaboration, cooperation, mutual 
respect, and mutual understanding in 
order to accomplish the revitalization of 
the cities. 
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Physical Renewal of 
the Industrial City 


By RALPH R. WIDNER 


ABSTRACT: The irclustrial city is an urban form that evolved very 
quickly from the late -ighteenth to the early twentieth century and just as 
quickly grew obsolete. The challenges cities confront vary substantially, 
depending upon each city’s economic history. Long-standing cities that 
simply accreted manu:acturing as a major new addition to their economies 
have had an easier tim- developing and attracting new economic functions 
and adapting to them- physically than have cities that developed almost 
exclusively as mass praduction centers. All have substantial inventories of 
surplus industrial buildings and housing. All have an infrastructure designed 
to support a nineteent.2- and early twentieth-century industrial system. All 
have had larger populations in the past than will be necessary to staff their 
economies in the futur. Since the 1950s, the physical renewal and adapta- 
tion of these cities hae passed through several phases, from large-scale 
clearance and redevelooment projects to adaptive reuse. Major emphasis is 
now being placed upor efforts to enhance the livability of these centers in 
order to make them a-tractive to a more diversified and balanced set of 
economic activities then they have known in the past. 
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N the course of his visit to the United 

States in 1842, Charles Dickens trav- 
eled to the industrial city of Lowell, 
Massachusetts, a city then only 21 years 
old. In contrast with the industrial cities 
he knew back in Britain, the newness and 
social health of the place impressed him. 
“It was a very dirty winter’s day,” he 
wrote, “and nothing in the whole town 
looked old to me, except the mud.... 
The very river that moves the machinery 
in the mills . . . seems to acquire a new 
character from the fresh red brick and 
painted wood among which it takes its 
course.” He was still more taken by the 
bright and apparently happy young 
women who lived and worked in these 
factories. “Many of the circumstances 
whose strong influence has been at work 
for years in our manufacturing towns 
have not arisen here... I only the more 
earnestly adjure all those whose eyes rest 
on these pages, to pause and reflect 
upon the difference between this town 
and those great haunts of misery.”! 


THE FLEETING HISTORY 
OF THE MILL TOWN 


In subsequent decades, Lowell lived 
up to this utopian billing no more than 
most of the other industrial cities and 
towns in the United States. The factory 
and mill towns of America, defined here 
as places in which half or more of the 
work force held jobs in mass production 
manufacturing, all came to share many 
of the same human miseries and physical 
detriments found in similar cities in 
northern Europe. As has been the case 
in so many of these places, the industries 
upon which Lowell was founded have 
long since moved elsewhere or died. 


1. Charles Dickens, American Notes: A 
Journey (New York: Fromm International, 1985), 
p. 64. 


Less than a century and a half after 
Dickens’s visit, Lowell’s mills and the 
production system they housed, now 
long silent, are preserved in a cultural 
park to edify this and future generations 
about that brief era when the industrial 
city was the most rapidly proliferating 
urban form in North America and north- 
ern Europe. 

As exemplified by Lowell, the factory 
town has proven to be but a transitory 
phase in the 4000-year evolution of cities 
and urban life. Hundreds of industrial 
cities and towns that grew up in the last 
century now find themselves surrounded 
and swamped by a new, postindustrial 
America. About one-fourth of the total 
housing stock in the United States has 
been built since 1970. More than half of 
the industrial parks in the country have 
been created since that same year. In 
many U.S. cities, the office space built in 
the last ten years has equaled that which 
existed from all prior decades combined. 
Nearly a third of the nation’s hotel 
rooms are less than ten years old. The 
industrial cities find themselves either 
fossilized in the midst of this postindus- 
trial tide, transformed by it, or isolated 
from it.? 

The towers of rapidly developing post- 
industrial Manhattan are surrounded 
by the decaying old industrial neighbor- 
hoods of Brooklyn and the Bronx. The 
former factory town of Stamford, Con- 
necticut, on New York’s metropolitan 
periphery, has been physically trans- 
formed into one of the nation’s major 
concentrations of corporate headquar- 
ters, so much so, in fact, that the pres- 
sures on the local housing supply have 
forced prices beyond the reach of middle 


2. Thomas J. Black and Libby Howland, 
“Development Patterns,” in Development Review 
and Outlook, 1984-1985 (Washington, DC: Urban 
Land Institute, 1985), p. 3 
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management and most employees. As 
they search for homes that they can 
afford, they are casting their eyes further 
and further east toward Bridgeport, 
another industrial city that may soon be 
metamorphosed by the same process 
that transfigured Stamford. Similarly, 
Lowell is now an important center for 
the manufacture of computers and asso- 
ciated technologies, the beneficiary of 
spillover from adjacent Boston’s new 
advanced technology economy. 

Only some industrial cities are able to 
capitalize upon being in the path of such 
change. The research laboratories and 
modern suburbs of Pittsburgh sit atop 
the plateaus of western Pennsylvania, 
but nearby the industrial communities 
of the nineteenth century molder in the 
Monongahela River bottoms practically 
unaffected by the development taking 
place above them. Smaller industrial 
cities, such as those along the Mohawk 
Valley in New York State or some in 
northeastern Ohio, stand isolated from 
spillover and are often located so close 
to one another that few can hope to 
emerge as service capitals for their sur- 
rounding hinterland because of compe- 
tition from their neighbors. Many indus- 
trial cities, large and small, are finding 
that the populations they attracted in 
the heyday of industrial employment 
growth cannot conceivably be supported 
by any new economy that realistically 
can be envisioned. 

By the 1950s, most industrial cities 
recognized that, in competing for new 
economic opportunities, they were pris- 
oners of their urban form and that phys- 
ical redevelopment was essential. In the 
industrial city, housing had grown up 
around the factories so that workers 
could walk to work. The city’s develop- 
ment had been linear and compact so 


that it could be serviced efficiently by 
the railroads. Because space was at a 
premium, factories had been multistory 
and housing had been crowded together. 
First the commuter railroad, then the 
auto and truck changed this calculus. 
Electronic communications and air trans- 
port altered it still more profoundly. 
Business transactions came not to depend 
upon physical proximity to nearly the 
same extent as in the heyday of the 
factory and mill town. The multistory 
mill has been replaced by the one-story 
plant, more often than not located on a 
convenient highway in a suburb or the 
countryside or even overseas rather than 
in a city neighborhood. 

Together with this new footlooseness 
in business has come increased freedom 
for the majority of workers to choose 
where they wish to live. In the industrial 
city, Dickens’s visit to Lowell to the con- 
trary, quality of life took a back seat to 
production. Today, in a more affluent 
phase of the industrial revolution, the 
quality of life has assumed a far more 
significant role in influencing where 
people will choose to live and where 
enterprises will choose to locate than 
was the case when most of the industrial 
cities grew up. 

Physically, the industrial city is se- 
verely handicapped in competing for a 
place in this new economy. Its institu- 
tions, infrastructure, and living environ- 
ment are almost totally dominated by 
the factories upon which its life once 
depended. Many of these communities 
offer little to the world outside in the 
way of attractions. Even long-standing, 
large urban centers that became indus- 
trial cities find their physical environ- 
ment overwhelmed by the new factories 
and the low-cost housing their workers 
require. 
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TRANSFORMING THE 
INDUSTRIAL CITY 


Over the centuries, cities have taken 
on a multitude of functions. They have 
served as fortresses; as religious, polit- 
ical, administrative, and financial capi- 
tals; as repositories of culture; as cross- 
roads of trade and commerce; and, of 
course, as workshops. Many industrial 
cities grew up so rapidly as centers of 
production that they had scant time to 
develop the other dimensions of urban 
life that would enable them to continue 
to be attractive to replacement economic 
activities when changing markets and 
technologies eroded their existing base. 

Of course, this is far from true in the 
case of large urban centers that simply 
added a large manufacturing sector to 
an already existing and well-developed 
economic base. Boston and Philadel- 
phia were able to fall back on existing 
strengths in finance, business services, 
the technical sciences, and education 
and use them as templates for developing 
a postindustrial replacement economy. 
If one observes the central vitality of 
London, it is easy to forget how quickly 
manufacturing employment came and 
went in the growth of that great city. 
Prior to World War I, nearly all indus- 
trial growth in Great Britain was in 
the Midlands or the North. Manufac- 
turing employment in the London region 
was not particularly significant. Then, 
between the two world wars, five-sixths 
of all manufacturing growth in the United 
Kingdom was concentrated in and 
around the capital. Ironically, this turn- 
about made London particularly vul- 
nerable to disastrous manufacturing job 
losses after World War II.3 Despite its 


3. Michael Ward, “Restructuring London’s 
Development Policy,” in Place (Washington, DC: 
Partners for Livable Places, 1985), pp. 8-9. 


role as a key center of world finance and 
trade, much like New York City it has 
suffered the same agonies of profound 
manufacturing decline. Yet it takes no 
special ingenuity to identify the poten- 
tial directions for the future economy of 
London. In London, as in other large 
cities, it is possible to identify sectors 
upon which it can capitalize in devel- 
oping a replacement economy. 

Similarly, it is not difficult to identify 
the economic possibilities for former 
industrial towns such as Stamford or 
Lowell in the path of postindustrial 
development spilling over froma nearby 
center. It is a far greater challenge to 
identify the alternative economic possi- 
bilities for freestanding centers outside 
of these patterns. Even for centers as 
large as Detroit, the task is not an easy 
one. 


URBAN RENEWAL: 
SUCCESSES AND FAILURES 


Physical renewal alone is not suf- 
ficient to enable industrial cities to 
transform themselves. Yet it is an essen- 
tial component in any strategy for 
constructive metamorphosis. From an 
environment dominated by the factory, 
they must create the more balanced, 
diverse, humane and urbane environ- 
ment required to survive as successful 
postindustrial cities. They begin with an 
enormous inventory of obsolete com- 
mercial and industrial structures and 
housing. Since World War II, they have 
struggled with the question of what 
to do with that inventory. The first 
answer was large-scale clearance. In the 
United States, the mechanism was urban 
renewal. 


4. Ward, “Restructuring London’s Develop- 
ment Policy.” 
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The primary objective for urban 
renewal as set forth in the 1949 Housing 
Act was to reduce the amount of blighted 
housing in the cities; that is, the main 
goal was slum clearance. But step-by- 
step, economic development emerged as 
an increasingly dominant purpose. In 
practice, urban renewal inched its way 
toward the redevelopment of blighted 
and obsolescent areas for new economic 
uses. This included “redevelopment of 
central business districts, expansion 
of usable land, helping firms or insti- 
tutions within the city expand, and 
attracting middle- and upper-income 
households into city neighborhoods 
through redevelopment.”5 

Urban renewalenabled cities to accom- 
plish these aims by assembling real estate 
occupied by obsolescent or blighted 
buildings into suitable redevelopment 
tracts, clearing and improving the sites, 
and then making them available to pri- 
vate developers for redevelopment at a 
write-down, or at a cost equivalent to 
that which would have to be paid for 
nearby vacant parcels. 

Between its inception and 1970, urban 
renewal did, indeed, remove from the 
housing stock of older cities a substan- 
tial number of units deemed to be sub- 
standard. Because, however, the pro- 
gram was initially conceived without 
regard for the consequences slum clear- 
ance would have on the people residing 
in the affected areas, it actually helped 
spread blight to other areas of the city 
as' slum residents were displaced. The 
amount of new housing for low- and 
moderate-income individuals that the 
program could generate, under the most 
optimistic assumptions, was less than 


5. U.S., Congress, House, Committee on 
` Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs, Urban Eco- 
nomic Development: Past Lessons and Future 
Requirements, 96th Cong., Ist sess., 1979. 


0.5 percent of the central city supply of 
such housing units per year.® 

As an economic development pro- 
gram for older industrial cities, however, 
urban renewal proved reasonably suc- 
cessful, particularly viewed in the long 
term. In the more adept cities, urban 
renewal was used to lead the market by 
clearing sites for new uses. By the end of 
the program, private investors were esti- 
mated to have placed more than $12.5 
billion into the construction of 10,467 
nonresidential buildings, including 1359 
office buildings and 4588 retail and com- 
mercial establishments. The vitality of 
downtown Boston, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, and Baltimore today stands as 
evidence that urban renewal was far 
from a failure as an economic devel- 
opment effort. It is difficult to envision 
those central cities in the same economic 
condition today had such large-scale 
redevelopment not taken place. 

In Europe as well as the United States, - 
leading the market meant long waits 
between clearance and final develop- 
ment. A democratic society is not a 
patient society. Many sites stood vacant 
for decades, becoming political issues as 
residents wondered whether the cost of 
displacing so many residents and small 
businesses was worthwhile without a 
discernible payoff. It took from 1949 to 
1974 to complete the redevelopment of 
the Golden Triangle in Pittsburgh as 
originally planned. Philadelphia is only 
now just completing realization of plans 
drawn up more than thirty years ago. 

In addition, large-scale urban renewal 
too often was blind to the social damage 
it caused. The social fabric that knit 
together neighborhoods, such as Bos- 
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ton’s West End, was often ripped care- 
lessly apart to create new housing for the 
better-off and well-to-do. Support for 
large-scale urban clearance and demoli- 
tion had died in both the United States 
and Europe by 1970. For a time, the 
search for an alternative focused on com- 
munity-based neighborhood renewal pro- 
grams. These had the virtue of restoring 
some control and resources to those 
who had been more or less ignored in the 
earlier process. It also helped produce a 
generation of community leaders who 
would become very important later 
on. By the mid-1970s, however, it had 
become clear that the economic revital- 
ization of industrial cities was not going 
to be achieved by solely pursuing cot- 
tage-industry approaches to economic 
development. Rather, these cities would 
have to find ways of steering the market 
or catching the market in the new post- 
industrial economy growing up around 
them. 


FINDING A STRATEGY 
FOR ECONOMIC RENEWAL 


Whether it be a large, long-standing 
center with strong nonmanufacturing 
components in its economic base to fall 
back upon, or a smaller city in the path 
of postindustrial development, or a city 
more isolated from these patterns with 
few existing assets upon which to draw, 
each industrial city has faced the chal- 
lenge of finding new economic niches 
that it can fill to replace the manufac- 
turing base that it has lost. 

In the postwar years, the assumption 
that modernizing the physical setting of 
the city would be sufficient to resolve 
both social and economic problems was 
proven to be naive. Slum clearance 
simply displaced the poor and their 
housing to other parts of the city. Urban 


renewal was based on the premise that 
economic development was simply a 
matter of attracting economic activity to 
the city from someplace else, more often 
than not a branch operation of a large 
corporation. While it helped strengthen 
the cities in their competition with sub- 
urbs for employment and retail centers 
and in retaining specific industrial and 
other employers within their boundaries 
and in making the cities more attractive 
to diverse economic activities, urban 
renewal could not possibly counteract 
many of the forces leading to increased 
dispersal of population and employ- 
ment out of the cities. 

The industrial city grew up in an era 
when the central city was still the prin- 
cipal hub of any metropolitan area. 
Under the impact of the auto together 
with rising affluence, today’s metropol- 
itan area consists of several nodes, only 
one of which is the old central city. Other 
industrial towns may also be embedded 
in the metropolitan fabric while nearby 
new and competing suburban nodes and 
corridors of activity have developed. It 
is simply no longer efficient or conve- 
nient to concentrate most services and 
employment at the center. In transmuting 
itself, the industrial city must compete 
with these suburbs as well as newer cities 
elsewhere as a place in which to live and 
work. 

Nostalgia provides no strategic key 
with which industrial cities and towns 
can unlock their future under these cir- 
cumstances. There is no way to recap- 
ture lost functions in a world so altered 
spatially and economically. There is no 
way for an industrial city to recapture 
the population levels it knew at the peak 
of its industrial history. The industrial 
city is compelled, of necessity, to rede- 
fine its future in the context of the new 
postindustrial world that has emerged 
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rather than engaging in futile efforts to 
restore a past that is lost. 

Carefully analyzed, there are eco- 
nomic opportunities to create replace- 
ment economies that await exploitation 
by the industrial cities. Cities can attempt 
to steer existing trends already present 
in their local economies so that they 
make greater contributions to economic 
revitalization. They can also behave 
more like entrepreneurs and attempt to 
catch an economic opportunity totally 
outside the local economy. 

Economies, like nature, abhor vacu- 
ums. The knowing entrepreneur watches 
for the opportunities that the existence 
of these vacuums presents in the form of 
bargains. During the postwar years, for 
example, costs of land in suburban areas 
adjoining the cities were so low in com- 
parison with prices within the cities that 
developers were drawn inevitably to con- 
centrate on still-unsatiated suburban 
market opportunities. Retail develop- 
ment opportunities inevitably followed. 
Soon employment centers followed the 
population, with dire results for the old 
cities. 

Growth of a postindustrial economy 
has generated an enormous increase in 
downtown as well as suburban office 
space to house the growing white-collar 
work force, thereby ironically benefiting 
the old cities as well as the metropolitan 
periphery. In some cities, the amount of 
office space constructed in the past ten 
years effectively doubled their total 
inventory. 

Today, the market for large-scale sub- 
urban retail malls is largely satisfied 
while a substantial underdeveloped retail 
market exists near the core of many 
large U.S. cities, presenting an oppor- 
tunity for some retail development in 
markets that, because more promising 
and easily developed markets existed 


elsewhere, have been by-passed for the 
past two and a half decades.’ Similarly, 
specific opportunities for developing resi- 
dential and employment sites in some 
cities have emerged as bargain prices for 
land and buildings result from decreasing 
demand in the city compared to high 
demand in developed suburban areas. 

The demographics of the postwar 
baby-boom generation have helped these 
trends somewhat. The increased pro- 
portion of single, childless, and mingles 
households—these last comprising sev- 
eral single adults living together—with 
middle or higher incomes, combined 
with housing investment opportunities 
and convenience to work, have produced 
some residential rehabilitation in three- 
fourths of all U.S. cities of over 500,000 
population. 

In Indianapolis, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh, Philadelphia, San Francisco, and 
a dozen other cities across the United 
States, efforts have been made to define 
strategically how the city can revitalize 
itself economically.® Most of these efforts 
have focused on several basic questions: 


1. What economic activities can be 
nurtured and developed to replace lost 
manufacturing employment? 

2. How can the physical legacy of 
buildings and infrastructure left from 
the industrial era be used in developing 
the new city? 

3. How can the physical consequences 
of population decline and abandon- 
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ment be turned from a problem into an 
opportunity? 

4. How can the old city be made com- 
petitive with suburban centers and newer 
cities as a location within which to live 
and work? 


Sectors of opportunity 


Cities have taken varying approaches 
to identify specific opportunities for 
economic revitalization. 

Under the leadership of a small num- 
ber of philanthropic and business leaders 
and its mayor, Indianapolis has single- 
mindedly attempted to catch a number 
of new roles identified as empty niches. 
One of these is as an international capital 
for amateur sports. The city aggressively 
pursues sports associations, convincing 
them to locate in subsidized space in a 
newly redeveloped downtown office dis- 
trict. At the same time the city has con- 
structed world-class sports facilities 
around the metropolitan area. 

Cleveland and Philadelphia commis- 
sioned professional analyses of their 
regional economies and, on the basis of 
these findings, have targeted their ener- 
gies on efforts to steer increased growth 
in sectors in which they possess special 
competitive advantages. Pittsburgh has 
attempted the same through the use of 
volunteer expert committees. 

Not until the late 1970s was it recog- 
nized by urban professionals and city 
governments alike that less than 1 or 2 
percent of job growth or loss in a given 
year was attributable to the in-migration 
or out-migration of firms. The source of 
most job expansion was growth in the 
existing economic base or growth of 
new and small firms. A self-renewing 
city was one capable of continually gen- 
erating new income and employment 
from the birth and growth of new firms 


to replace those disappearing or obso- 
lescing as markets and technologies 
changed. 

By concentrating their efforts solely 
upon attracting branch operations of 
large firms during the two and a half 
decades after World War II, cities had 
cut themselves off from the very sources 
of self-renewal that would help keep 
them alive and vital. Branches and sub- 
sidiaries of large corporations derive 
many of the support services and goods 
they require from the internal resources 
of the company. They need not locate in 
cities to be near such services and sup- 
pliers. Because they are supported by an 
umbilical cord of internally provided 
goods and services, they are able to 
disperse into smaller communities and 
nonmetropolitan areas where the costs 
of congestion, accessibility, land, and 
labor are lower. They carry their own 
supporting infrastructure with them. 
The small enterprise, however, must 
purchase such goods and services from 
outside, and cities, by definition, are 
concentrations of such services and 
suppliers. As nurseries for new firms, 
large cities—their metropolitan areas 
included—have a special competitive 
advantage. 

Unfortunately, most industrial cities 
developed so that not only their physical 
environment, but their institutional and 
civic attitudes as well, were oriented 
almost totally toward the industries that 
traditionally supported them in the past. 
They did not understand the nature or 
the needs of the new enterprises being 
born that were to become the employers 
of the future. This delayed the revital- 
ization of many industrial cities. For 
example, nearly 25 years elapsed between 
the time the chief economist of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Philadelphia called 
attention to the role of friendly risk 
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venture capital in encouraging the ad- 
vanced-technology firms transforming 
Boston’s economic base and the time 
when Pittsburgh and Philadelphia acted 
upon such information by attempting to 
create a climate similarly hospitable to 
new enterprise in their own local areas. 
Major universities and research insti- 
tutions have become an important part 
of the transformation in many of these 
cities. More and more of the older cities 
have teamed up with local centers of 
excellence to promote the transfer of 
ideas into employment-generating com- 
mercial and industrial activities. Science 
or research parks have been established 
to provide a place in which academic 
and industrial researchers can work 
together in developing new products 
that may have a commercial market. 


A conversion strategy 


Research parks in the city provide 
only one alternative for incubating new 
enterprise in the city. To the extent that 
older structures can be converted into 
incubators for new enterprise, it is pos- 
sible to use some of the inventory of 
obsolescent industrial facilities to grow 
new firms. Throughout North America 
and Europe ingenious adaptations of 
obsolescent facilities for new uses are 
under way.’ 

Old industrial buildings are being con- 
verted to totally new uses entirely unre- 
lated to their original purpose. In Not- 
tingham, England, the ruins of an old 
factory have been transformed into an 
intriguing park in which adults socialize 
while children climb and play. Through- 
out Europe and North America, old 
warehouses, mills, and worker housing 


9. Ralph R. Widner et al., Making Cities 
Livable (Columbus, OH: Academy for Contem- 
porary Problems, 1979). 


are being converted into offices, vertical 
industrial parks, retail arcades, com- 
munity centers, theaters, housing for the 
elderly, condominiums, and loft apart- 
ments. Old railroad and canal rights-of- 
way are being converted into parks, 
bikeways, and recreational amenities. 


A thinning strategy 


Obviously, there are many more obso- 
lescent facilities left over from the indus- 
trial era than can be converted to such 
new uses. Many cities face the task of 
removing this surplus inventory so that 
the sites may be put to new uses. With 
the end of federal urban renewal assis- 
tance in the United States, the ability to 
finance large-scale land assembly was 
seriously eroded. Industrial cities have 
been forced to fall back upon their own 
devices. As the population declines in 
older industrial cities and as older com- 
mercial and industrial facilities shut 
down, the abandoned housing and facil- 
ities and the land they sit on slowly 
drift into public ownership through tax 
delinquencies. 

One survey of industrial cities in the 
Midwest found a pervasive concern over 
the growing amount of either abandoned 
property or property not being used cur- 
rently for commercial, industrial, or resi- 
dential purposes.!° Present prices remain 
high for such sites. Usually the sites are 
in scattered plots with insufficient acre- 
age in any one place for significant com- 
mercial, or industrial development. As 
several European cities have been dem- 
onstrating, however, there is an oppor- 
tunity in this problem. The Europeans 
are clearing and holding these sites for 


10. Academy for Contemporary Problems, 
Revitalizing the Great Lakes Economy (Colum- 
bus, OH: Academy for Contemporary Problems, 
1978). 
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temporary uses, such as interim parks, 
until the market for a new use develops. 

As population thins and density de- 
clines, cities such as West Berlin remove 
the least desirable housing stock from 
their inventory and relocate low- and 
moderate-income residents into slightly 
better housing than they formerly occu- 
pied. In addressing both the problem 
of unsafe and unsanitary housing and 
the problem of providing low-income 
housing, they have been able to turn the 
solution to one problem into a solution 
to another. In many of the older Ameri- 
can industrial cities, sufficient surplus 
housing stock exists to permit such an 
approach to the housing problem, a 
much more desirable alternative than 
most of the current U.S. programs 
provide. 


An amenities strategy 


If an industrial city is to succeed in its 
renewal, it must become a place that 
residents and visitors find as hospitable 
as other locations with which it is in 
competition. A city that is physically, 
economically, and socially so inhospi- 
table that it cannot retain many of its 
residents and firms, let alone attract 
outside visitors, is already dying. 

Increasingly under postindustrial con- 
ditions, the success of firms is directly 
related to the satisfaction of those in the 
work force with living and working con- 
ditions in the community. This grows 
more and more true as the level of afflu- 
ence, education, and mobility of the 
population increases and as household- 
ers possess more freedom in choosing 
where they will live and work. 

Today’s efforts in physical renewal 
are attempting to introduce urbanity into 
communities that were built so quickly 
and so rapidly that they functioned as 


work places to the near exclusion of 
other urban functions. Diversity, cre- 
ativity, color, and festivity are being 
introduced into the monochrome envi- 
ronment of the industrial city. In the 
process, many of these cities are dis- 
covering a new sense of community 
identity and pride that itself contributes 
to the physical renewal of the place. 
More residents themselves are pitching 
in to restore, maintain, and improve 
their homes, neighborhoods, and public 
places. 

Mixed-use development is replacing 
single-purpose zoning. Postwar urban 
development has too rigidly divided 
cities into homogeneous compartments, 
stifling the very interaction and excite- 
ment that makes urban life special and a 
magnet to visitors. Some uses are incom- 
patible next to each other, but many are 
not. The special excitement of urban life 
evaporates if commercial, cultural, enter- 
tainment, and residential areas are too 
widely separated from each other. People 
gather in cities in search of diversity, not 
the homogeneity of small settlements or 
the countryside. 

Festival centers, such as Boston’s 
Quincy Market or Baltimore’s Inner 
Harbor, have helped make the core of 
these older cities attractive to visitors as 
well as residents. One estimate reports 
that nearly 68 percent of those visiting 
Baltimore’s Inner Harbor are from 
elsewhere. 


SOME SUCCESSES AND 
SOME CONUNDRUMS 


As a result of these and other phys- 
ical development initiatives, the core 
areas of many older industrial cities 
have rebounded significantly. In the 
Northeast, economies of many of the 
larger older industrial cities appear to 
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have passed through the worst of their 
manufacturing losses during the 1970s. 
With the trough behind them, most are 
showing surprising resilience during the 
1980s, particularly in comparison with 
some of the newer cities of the South 
and West, where energy-related booms 
in the 1970s have changed to energy- 
related recessions in the 1980s. Yet 
downtown vitality remains surrounded 
by old industrial neighborhoods still 
mired in decline and abandonment. Prog- 
ress in these old working neighborhoods 
has been only piecemeal. 

Similarly, the same progress in phys- 
ical revitalization cannot be found in 
some of the industrial cities of the Mid- 
west. While some progress is in evidence 
in centers such as Cleveland or Toledo, 
conditions in Detroit remain unyielding. 
The cities of the industrial Midwest 
grew up later and faster and with a less 
well-developed set of nonmanufacturing 
sectors in their economies than the older 
industrial cities in the East. 

Pittsburgh has had to cope with the 
pains of transition longer than any other 
major industrial metropolis in the United 
States. Despite truly remarkable efforts 
at physical renewal over a period of four 
decades, the city is still confronted with 
erosion in its steel industry without suf- 
ficient countervailing growth in its other 
sectors. It is possible to suggest that 
transformation has been easier in the 
East because its manufacturing base was 
less concentrated in the so-called heavy 
industries, which have their own internal 
supporting system of services and there- 
fore spin out less satellite growth in the 
surrounding urban economy. As a conse- 
quence, the Eastern cities have had a 
better-developed set of business services 


to turn to in developing a new economy. 

Finally, the most difficult challenge 
of all is posed by the smaller industrial 
cities outside the patterns of postindus- 
trial change with little or no residual in 
their local economies left once their 
primary employers are gone. Perhaps, 
as in the past, we must resign ourselves 
to the loss of some communities, the 
economic rationale for which has dis- 
appeared, but such a glib conclusion is 
difficult to adopt when whole regions 
are affected. 

In considering the future of the Monon- 
gahela Valley in western Pennsylvania, 
for example, it does seem apparent that 
the future of the communities along that 
river might be easier to envision and 
develop if we were allowed to redefine 
the geography so that the financial capac- 
ity was made available to implement a 
solution. Areas of economic vitality 
exist on the plateaus above the river 
communities. If the river-bottom juris- 
dictions were simply folded into the 
jurisdictions above them, perhaps even 
into the county, then a viable political 
jurisdiction with a tax base and the 
capacity to act would be available to 
help devise a new future for residents in 
the valley bottom and to ensure educa- 
tion and employment opportunities for 
the children. 

It will take just such radical depar- 
tures in policy to address the problems 
of other industrial regions located else- 
where in the Northeast and industrial 
Midwest. This makes the decade ahead 
as challenging to our ingenuity as those 
in the past as we try to reshape our com- 
munities to meet the demands of a new 
economic era and still more market and 
technological changes to come. 
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Financing Urban Development: 
The Joint Efforts of 
Governments and the Private Sector 


By G. EDWARD DESEVE 


ABSTRACT: As urban areas look forward to future development, the 
primary question that confronts leaders is how to finance immediate plans. 
The economy of urban areas has been shifting to service and technology 
industries. As a result, governmental leaders are being asked to consider 
and finance increasingly complex development projects that, although 
public in nature, have a highly private character. The public sector is 
beginning to use the concepts of risk and reward analysis and is prepared to 
make equity investments to stimulate the kind of investment it wants. 
Conversely, the private sector is beginning to learn how to deal effectively 
with state and local governments. Private developers are recognizing the 
critical role that public services play in the success of a project and 
increasingly are willing to pay the cost of such services directly. The cost 
and benefits to the community are becoming part of the calculus of devel- 
opment. The future of urban development finance rests on the willingness 
of developers and governments to recognize their joint dependencies. The 
benefits of well-conceived and well-executed development are great 
enough to be shared by both parties. 
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FINANCING URBAN DEVELOPMENT 


HE dynamics of urban development 

have been explored extensively from 
physical, sociological, demographic, and 
historical perspectives. In retrospect, 
each of these phenomena can be dis- 
sected, charted, and explained by fact or 
theory. As urban areas look forward to 
future development, however, the pri- 
mary question that confronts their 
leaders is not how to channel historical 
forces but how to finance immediate 
plans. 

This article is written from the perspec- 
tive of modern urban America. The bias 
is clearly that of someone involved in 
a capitalistic economy. However, the 
reports that come from Europe, South 
America, China, and other developing 
areas indicate that similar questions 
regarding the interrelationship of the 
role of government and the role of the 
private sector, particularly at the local 
level, are being debated and discussed. 

As the economy of urban areas con- 
tinues its evolution from a manufacturing 
base to ever more sophisticated services, 
research and technology industries, and 
institutional and cultural uses, the types 
of plans that local governmental leaders 
are asked to consider and finance include 
high-tech industrial parks developed in 
conjunction with universities, conven- 
tion centers, retail and office complexes, 
waterfront developments, medical cen- 
ters, and a myriad of others. Financing 
is required for the kinds of facilities that 
have been typically viewed as public 
responsibilities as well as investments in 
the success of various development proj- 
ects that have a highly private character. 

The issue of financing public infra- 
structure has been exhaustively exam- 
ined over the last several years. While 
the focus of this article is on the joint 
development efforts of governments and 
the private sector, a brief recap of the 
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Advisory Commission of Intergovern- 
mental Relations’ findings in its report 
“Financing Public Physical Infrastruc- 
ture” is appropriate as an illustration of 
the direction of the discussion: 


1. The Commission finds that although some 
of the nation’s public physical infrastructure 
is suffering serious problems, most infra- 
structure problems are manageable with 
existing financing mechanisms. Coordinated 
federal, state and local action, however, is 
required in many instances to make existing 
programs more efficient in physical infra- 
structure renewal. 


2. The Commission finds that, spurred by 
governmental and citizen awareness of the 
problems, policymakers at all levels of govern- 
ment are taking corrective action to address 
many physical infrastructure concerns. 


3. The Commission finds that Congress can 
improve existing federal programs by bal- 
ancing both capital and maintenance needs 
against each other, by allowing flexibility in 
required construction standards, and by 
emphasizing research and development to 
stretch the infrastructure dollar further. 


4. The Commission finds that, given the 
pressure to reduce massive federal deficits, it 
is unlikely that the federal government will 
soon be able to provide states and localities 
with additional large-scale aid programs for 
capital facilities. At least for the next few 
years, most additional funds will have to 
come from state-local tax sources, user 
charges and bond financing.! 


As noted by the commission, state and 
local governments will have the primary 
responsibility for undertaking infrastruc- 
ture projects. In fulfilling this respon- 
sibility, governments will analyze pri- 
vatization as a potential mechanism for 
more efficiently building and repairing 
the public infrastructure. Governments 


1. “Financing Public Physical Infrastructure” 
(Report, Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, Washington, DC, 1984). 
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have long contracted out for this kind of 
service and have well-developed procure- 
ment systems and vendor relationships. 
In this kind of public-private interaction, 
the government is not inducing the pri- 
vate sector as a hesitant or unwilling 
party to undertake a risky venture. 
Rather, government is taking advantage 
of the tax laws and the perceived higher 
level of efficiency of the private sector to 
construct facilities. The private sector is 
bidding on work it believes can be prof- 
itable during the term of the contractual 
relationship. 

As the infrastructure and public works 
privatization discussions continue, a 
major philosophical shift is under way 
in financing additional economic base 
development in existing urban areas. 
The shift can also be seen, in a slightly 
altered form, in the expansion of subur- 
ban areas and the opening of new growth 
nodes in exurban areas. 

The public sector is beginning to use 
the concepts of risk and reward analysis 
and is prepared to make equity invest- 
ments to stimulate the kind of develop- 
ment it wants. Conversely, the private 
sector is beginning to learn how to deal 
effectively with state and local govern- 
ments. Private developers are recog- 
nizing the critical role that services such 
as transportation, water and sewer, and 
public safety play in the success of a proj- 
ect. Increasingly, developers are willing 
to pay the cost of such services directly 
as part of the cost of doing business. 

Further, developers are coming to 
learn that developing within the context 
of an appropriate public plan will reduce 
approval time and, in the long run, lead 
to greater capital value when a project is 
sold or refinanced. The costs and bene- 
fits to the community are becoming part 
of the calculus of development because 
the overall environment that exists fol- 


lowing development is critical to the 
success of a project in an urban area. 

A new project that is an island in a 
decaying city cannot capture future value 
despite initial lease-up success. At the 
same time, a city that does not prepare 
appropriate development parcels with 
well-conceived development packaging 
and a responsive development process 
will not attract the attention of good 
developers. This is especially true if the 
city’s long-term commitment to main- 
tain public services and provide appro- 
priate capital investment is not also 
present. 

The map of any urban region can be 
seen as a series of development opportu- 
nities that have various risks and rewards 
for developers and various costs and 
benefits for the public sector. The market 
and public policy are two countervailing 
forces. Often these forces are in conso- 
nance, and positive growth that is well 
planned, well received, and remunera- 
tive is the result. When the forces act in 
opposition, the result is public plans that 
are infeasible in the market or a devel- 
oper’s quest for profit that is opposed to 
the public good. 

For example, large and small cities 
throughout America are pockmarked 
with weed-choked urban renewal sites 
and pedestrian malls full of vacant store 
fronts. Here public policy was not con- 
sistent with market reality. On the other 
side, developers’ closets are full of archi- 
tectural renderings of massive building 
projects whose density, transportation 
impact, pollution, requirements for 
massive public investments, or other 
antisocial characteristics have rendered 
them unpermissible. 

How do the countervailing forces sort 
themselves out? Typically, the feasibility 
of a project boils down to financeability. 
Each side antes up debt, equity, finan- 
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cial guarantees, and external forms of 
support. The negotiations that ensue 
revolve around who is trying to induce 
whom to do what. In today’s develop- 
ment environment, the parties are just 
beginning to understand the boundaries 
between their own interests and those of 
the other side. 

In the past, the relationship between 
local officials and developers was dis- 
torted by the policies of the federal gov- 
ernment. The funds available for mass 
transit, sewer systems, urban redevel- 
opment, and community development 
were structured in categories that lim- 
ited their use in accord with federal 
guidelines. As flexibility was introduced 
into the programs, funding levels were 
reduced. Today, further withdrawal of 
federal government funding for urban 
development projects is clearly signaled 
by current priorities in defense spending, 
tax reform, and deficit reduction that 
have eliminated funds for most projects. 

This shift in federal priorities is a 
clear signal that new local initiatives 
must be undertaken. At their recent con- 
vention, the nation’s black mayors heard 
acall for a new self-sufficiency. This is a 
far cry from the 1970s, when a mayor 
was deemed an effective manager if he 
or she was able to garner a dispropor- 
tionate share of federal funds. Local 
priorities were often dictated by the 
availability of federal funds for a partic- 
ular type of project. 

Today, a good mayor or local official 
has learned to implement cutback man- 
agement, to contain expenses and reduce 
services in the face of federal reductions. 
The best managers have gone beyond 
containment into a series of strategic 
decisions about how the economies of 
their communities can be shaped. They 
realize that public planning and public 
capital play an integral role in the devel- 
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opment process and that these must 
be used to leverage or direct private 
investments. 

The next decade will feature con- 
tinued exploration of new relationships 
between the public and private sectors. 
New modes of thinking will emerge 
regarding the legitimate interests and 
appropriate roles of each party. What is 
beginning to be created is an analytic 
framework that places future financial 
relationships between developers and 
governments in an appropriate context. 
The discussion that follows will focus on 
current perceptions of the roles of 
government leaders and developers who 
are working in those core urban areas 
that require inducements to create new 
development. 

Areas that have natural attractiveness 
face the same problem of dealing with 
the private sector, but from a different 
perspective. Rather than inducing devel- 
opment, they must contain it so that the 
benefits of development are not out- 
weighed by its costs. To do this, they 
must be as sensitive to the bottom-line 
economics of the developer as their coun- 
terparts in the older urban cores. 


COMPONENTS OF URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT FINANCE 


There is both hardware and software 
in the financing of urban development. 
The hardware is the creation of the 
projects themselves and the mobilization 
of the capital to make them a reality. 
The software is the conceptual approach 
of the parties to development and the 
process and framework that they use to 
reach an agreement that allows a project 
to be built. 

There is a continuum of urban devel- 
opment projects from the purely public 
to the purely private, from construction 
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of city halls to rehabilitating apartments. 
In between are what might be called 
joint dependency projects. More and 
more, as local governments undertake 
capital spending, they do so either in 
reaction to development or in hopes of 
stimulating it. This is true both in urban 
core areas and in suburban areas where 
water supply, road capacity, and sewer 
availability are intimately tied to the 
capacity of acommunity to accept addi- 
tional development or the way in which 
a community must react to trends that 
are occurring. 

Similarly, developers are dependent 
on capital spending by governments to 
make their projects work, and the police 
power of the government presents hur- 
des over which the developer must 
jump. Developers also recognize that 
governments are capable of risk sharing 
and promoting the value of private 
development by their own independent 
actions. 

Joint dependency is characterized by 
a series of possible roles on each side. 
The government may be a passive facili- 
tator of private development through 
land acquisition, condemnation, or con- 
struction of site improvements for a fee. 
The government may be a regulator 
through zoning or other land-use con- 
trols or it may be an active promoter 
through public investments, debt guar- 
antees providing access to credit mar- 
kets, or tax incentives. Conversely, the 
developer may act, vis-a-vis govern- 
ment, in roles from respondent to the 
government’s request for proposals to 
the motivating force leading the initiative 
for development in a new area of the 
city. 

The availability of capital and changes 
in the nature of capital markets further 
illustrate the growing tendency to joint 
dependency. Nationalization and indeed 


globalization of the availability of capi- 
tal have increased the need for surety 
and security. Surety is defined here as 
the likelihood that a given project will be 
completed. Developers must be able to 
clearly demonstrate to capital market 
participants far removed from the local 
scene that the necessary preconditions 
or conditions precedent will be met so 
that a project can go ahead in a timely 
manner. The developer shifts this burden 
to the local government by saying, “If 
you can’t assure me that my project will 
receive priority treatment, I will make 
my investment elsewhere.” 

The second element, security, is meant 
in the traditional sense. Again, the 
national markets impose a new discipline 
in that they seek, ideally, a ratable secu- 
rity based on anestablished credit rating 
that can be made into a marketable secu- 
rity and sold on a fungible basis in any 
market. Most governments have a dis- 
tinct advantage over most developers in 
that they have established credit ratings 
usually of investment grade. This enables 
governments to enter many capital mar- 
kets that are barred to developers. The 
developer typically finances on a project 
basis with a particular loan-to-value 
ratio being established to dictate the 
amount of equity capital that must be 
raised. By contrast, governments borrow 
on a credit basis, using their taxing 
power or long-established flows of reve- 
nue as security for their credit pledge. 

The rules governing the issuance of 
tax-exempt bonds have long created a 
Chinese wall between governments and 
private developers. There has been one 
set of rules for governments and another 
set for developers using Industrial Devel- 
opment Bonds or other tax-exempt 
instruments. The sweeping changes con- 
tained in the Tax Reform Act of 1986 
and the significant narrowing in interest 
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rate spreads between tax-exempt and 
taxable debt are causing many govern- 
ments to think about using the access to 
their credit markets provided by their 
ratings to assist developers in obtaining 
taxable financings. This includes options 
such as guaranteeing a mortgage to 
make a project credit worthy; structuring 
a pooled commercial paper program 
backed by an offshore letter of credit, 
perhaps denominated to float with the 
London Interbank Offered Rate; or 
agreeing to take office space to meet a 
preleasing requirement. In each case, 
the local government has implicitly or 
explicitly calculated a return for the risk 
it is taking. Its means of analyzing its 
return, however, are very different from 
that of the developer. 

The benefit to the developer includes 
the filling of the gap to make a project 
feasible, lower equity requirements, and 
a lower overall interest cost. Developers 
can easily calculate the contribution of 
these benefits to the bottom line of their 
pro formas and are willing to share them 
with the government if that is necessary 
to make the project work by inducing 
the government to take the risk. 

Participants in major urban develop- 
ment projects, particularly ones involving 
joint dependency, will observe that the 
hardware side of project definition and 
market access is simple compared to the 
negotiations of interests between the 
parties. Some government officials and 
developers have observed that, if they 
knew the difficulties of agreement at the 
outset, many projects would never be 
built. 

This leads to a consideration of soft- 
ware, the concept that each party has of 
the development process and the frame- 
work that each uses for resolving differ- 
ences in their interests. When a govern- 
ment approaches development, it usually 
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has a notion of progress. This notion 
may be well defined in a plan and havea 
quantified cost-benefit analysis associ- 
ated with it. Developers have a goal of 
profit. Their pro formas showing net 
operating income and internal rates of 
return are integral to the ability to obtain 
financing and their willingness to build 
the project. 

The two approaches may or may not 
be fundamentally in conflict, but even 
when they are not, they do not lend 
themselves to acommon analysis. While 
some benefits to the public party are 
direct, such as increased real estate or 
sales taxes generated by the develop- 
ment, many of the benefits are indirect 
and difficult to quantify. The assump- 
tions used in discussing job creation 
typically include a multiplier that is 
related to the area economy as a whole. 
The direct job creation benefit is seen as 
having a ripple effect that further adds 
to the project’s value. In the first place, 
how does a government directly value a 
job as a valuable commodity that would 
not exist without its involvement? Second, 
how can indirect effects based on unknow- 
able estimates be used to make an invest- 
ment decision? 

The discussion quickly moves further 
afield, and public benefits are measured 
in terms of avoided public services, con- 
venience, reduced congestion, shortened 
travel time, reduction of overall blight, 
stimulus to further development, and so 
on. These are subjective values and 
often form the basis for political conflict. 
Still, the analysis may be appropriate 
when a government undertakes a purely 
public project and has no alternative 
yardstick. 

Governments are typically better at 
measuring costs. These come in the form 
of direct contributions of cash or finan- 
cial guarantees, construction of needed 
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public improvements, making land avail- 
able, providing access to tax-exempt 
financing, or added public service costs 
for police, fire, schools, and the like. 

If the government’s analysis is guilty 
of imprecision, the developer’s analysis 
is typically guilty of myopia. Making the 
numbers work seldom values the contri- 
bution to a project’s net income that is 
made by direct public contributions of 
infrastructure. These are assumed to be 
free goods that the developer does not 
have to pay for. Similarly the impact on 
public costs does not show up as an 
operating expense. 

The gap between the two parties is 
reflected in the history of their relation- 
ships. Throughout the 1960s and 1970s 
local priorities were dictated by the 
availability of federal funding. The pri- 
mary objective of a local development 
program was to obtain as much federal 
funding as possible and use it as well as 
possible within the federal guidelines. 

The role of the private sector was a 
black box to federal and local officials. 
Subsidization and write-downs were seen 
as the primary tools needed to attract 
major developments. If land and improve- 
ments could be written down far enough, 
surely a developer could be found to 
take on a desired project. 

Meanwhile, developers and their insti- 
tutional lenders were busy building shop- 
ping malis, office centers, and industrial 
parks in former cow pastures. The mar- 
ket, they said, did not exist in downtown 
areas. The process was too complex, the 
uncertainties too great, city officials too 
unresponsive. Institutional investors 
shunned these areas, the demographics 
were not good, and there was too much 
opportunity in the suburbs. 

A series of factors began to change 
the environment in urban core areas in 
the late 1970s and early 1980s: 


1. Prior federal investments began to 
aggregate substantial sites that could 
not be ignored. 

2. More flexibility in funding from 
the Economic Development Adminis- 
tration, the Community Development 
Block Grant, and Urban Development 
Action Grants (UDAGs) allowed cities 
to attempt innovative development 
approaches. 

3. City officials became more sophis- 
ticated and the arms-length bidding rela- 
tionship for development rights slowly 
evolved into a constructive negotiation 
of what it would take to expedite the 
project. 

4. The shifts from manufacturing to 
services and particularly the growth of 
the finance, insurance, and real estate 
sector as well as the legal profession 
created new demands for office space in 
center city areas. 

5. At the same time, development 
opportunities in the suburban areas were 
diminishing and developers were looking 
for new areas of opportunity. 

6. Retailers began to realize that bou- 
tique-style malls could be combined 
with traditional retailing giving a high 
level of traffic density. The concept of 
festive retail became a gleam in the eye 
of mayors all over America. 


While new housing construction lagged, 
conversion and rehabilitation flourished, 
driven in large part by the rehabilita- 
tion tax credits and facade easements 
available under then-current tax laws. 
More office space, more jobs, more dis- 
posable income, and more ability to 
afford newly created housing near places 
of work acted as a powerful incentive for 
neighborhood development throughout 
America. Urban markets began moving 
from negative to positive for developers. 

The interest of city officials was to 
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ride and direct this upsurge in market 
capacity to meet their own objectives, 
which were finishing projects planned in 
the 1960s and 1970s, increasing employ- 
ment, expanding the property tax base, 
increasing the utilization of public trans- 
portation, rehabilitating neighbor- 
hoods, keeping firms from leaving, and 
allowing institutions to expand. 

Developers saw the availability of 
cheap land; equity infusions through 
UDAGs, Community Development Block 
Grants, the Economic Development Ad- 
ministration, or other local sources; an 
improving market; a better climate in 
the public sector; substantial tax bene- 
fits; and new forms of financing such as 
equity syndications, participating mort- 
gages, and tax-exempt financing. All 
these improved the attractiveness of a 
project and allowed a very low—perhaps 
even negative—cash-equity cost; little 
cash-flow risk; and large potential gains 
from sale or refinancing. 

Reconciling the two sets of interests 
through negotiation proved relatively 
easy because the federal government 
was the deep pocket in the transitionina 
variety of ways. Land write-downs, grants 
or loans, site improvements, tax benefits, 
and tax-exempt financing were all avail- 
able to reduce costs and improve the 
developers’ bottom line. In fact, few 
cities were sophisticated enough to under- 
stand the wealth that they were creating 
in developers’ hands. 

With the building out of old urban 
renewal projects and the cutbacks in 
federal funds coming as a result of the 
priority of deficit reduction, localities 
are being required to dip into their own 
treasuries and to set their own policies 
and priorities. This requires a recon- 
ciliation of public responsibilities with 
private opportunities that is only just 
beginning to emerge. The previous phases 
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of begging developers to undertake pio- 
neering efforts with federal subsidies is 
giving way to a willingness, even a 
desire, on the part of the developer 
actively to induce the public sector to 
assist in providing the surety and perhaps 
the security necessary for projects to go 
forward. To provide this inducement, 
developers will need to factor a direct 
return into their pro formas for the con- 
tributions of the governmental partner. 


PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITIES AND 
PRIVATE OPPORTUNITIES 


There are two primary public respon- 
sibilities in financing urban develop- 
ment. The first is to create a physical 
setting that is attractive and promotes 
productivity. The second is to create a 
civic climate that is able to evaluate 
development opportunities and capable 
of focusing resources. To fulfill both 
responsibilities, a physical plan, a cap- 
ital-improvements plan, and a strategic 
plan are essential ingredients. 

The physical plan springs from a 
sense of what is, what should be, and 
what can be. Government is the focus of 
physical planning, and physical planning 
defines the limits of opportunity for 
urban development. In the long term, 
broad social, technical, and demo- 
graphic forces shape the physical con- 
tainer that is an urban area. In the short 
run, existing land-use patterns dictate 
the majority of location decisions. Un- 
fortunately, planning decisions cannot 
be made retrospectively. The community 
must make a forward-looking statement 
about the kind of change that can occur. 

If the physical plan traces an outline 
of desired development, the detailed 
working drawings are provided by the 
capital-improvements plan and its accom- 
panying financing plan. The public re- 
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sponsibility for streets, highways, schools, 
sewers, water mains, parks, jails, sub- 
ways, libraries, museums, bridges, fire 
stations, and other facilities must have a 
rational timetable for planning, design, 
construction, financing, and operation. 
The credibility of the capital-improve- 
ments process, taking into account a 
community’s historic ability to fulfill its 
commitments, provides the developer 
with a significant proportion of the 
surety that the conditions precedent to 
development will be met. 

An axiom of development is that the 
market hates uncertainty. If required 
capital facilities cannot be built on a 
timely basis, developers cannot acquire 
land and begin their own planning with- 
out incurring a significant penalty in 
terms of carrying costs. To design an 
industrial park and acquire the land in 
anticipation of the completion of a 
promised sewer system that is several 
years late costs both the developer and 
the community. The developer’s costs 
are easily measured in terms of carrying 
costs on land and site improvements. 
The costs to the jurisdiction can be 
measured both directly in terms of lost 
tax revenue, but, more important, in a 
slower overall pace of development as 
other developers lose confidence in the 
government’s ability to deliver. 

While conceptualization, scheduling, 
and execution of capital improvements 
are important, an orderly financing plan 
is critical. As noted, most governments 

_are rated by the major credit-rating 
agencies as to their credit capacity. The 
majority of these ratings are of invest- 
ment grade and give the governments 
access to broad public credit markets. 
This access enables them to finance 
needed projects based on the full faith 
and credit of the jurisdiction—general 
obligation bonds—or based on the rev- 


enues that can be capitalized from the 
cash flow of a particular project—rev- 
enue bonds—or some combination of 
the two techniques—such as moral obli- 
gation bonds. 

For each capital project to be under- 
taken, a credible source of financing and 
a timetable for executing that financing 
should be in place at the same time the 
project is included in the capital-improve- 
ments program. The degree of risk in the 
execution of the financing plan should 
be clearly identified. If general obli- 
gation bonds or revenue bonds under an 
existing indenture are to be issued, the 
impact on debt limits or covenants can 
be easily understood and calculated. If 
untested pledges such as sale leasebacks 
or tax increment financing are planned, 
there should be a heavy reliance on pro 
forma data and discussions with rating 
agencies to assure their response before 
committing to the project. In all cases, 
risks should be clearly understood at the 
outset. 

Equally as important to the govern- 
ment in its decision regarding whether 
to support a project or which proposal 
to support is the direct quantification of 
return to the government. This is partic- 
ularly true if the government is using its 
scarce general obligation borrowing ca- 
pacity, guaranteeing a loan or contrib- 
uting revenue directly. In these cases 
reliance on cost-benefit techniques is 
not enough. The government must calcu- 
late the actual return on its debt or 
equity that it anticipates over the life of 
the project. 

To implement the physical plan and 
the capital-improvements plan and the 
latter’s companion financing plan, a 
strategic plan for development is essen- 
tial. Without a consistent statement of 
objectives, a firm understanding of op- 
portunities and their relationship to the 
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economic environment, a process for 
sorting out responsibilities and estab- 
lishing deadlines, and a monitoring func- 
tion that oversees the project from the 
public side, the first two plans will be 
extremely difficult to implement. 

The strategic plan must contain judg- 
ments about the type of development 
that is feasible, obtainable, and desir- 
able. It must establish quantifiable mea- 
sures of return for various kinds of local 
investments. It should introduce the 
concepts of internal rate of return and 
upside potential into the lexicon of the 
public discussion. It should identify all 
of the tools that it has available to direct 
or assist development and assign a mini- 
mum return in direct tax benefits, fixed 
returns, preferred returns, or percentage 
of residual value. These kinds of precise 
targets will begin to remove the uncer- 
tainty and the analytic barrier between 
the parties. Developers can react to the 
public requests for a return in a manner 
similar to their negotiations with debt 
and equity providers. 

Table 1 presents an analytic frame- 
work based on a hypothetical negoti- 
ation between a government and a devel- 
oper. The local government identified 
the need in their strategic planning pro- 
cess to demonstrate that a first-class 
office building could succeed in their 
town. The developer recognized an op- 
portunity to reduce development risk by 
cooperating with the government. The 
financing plan included developer equity, 
a participating mortgage, a UDAG, and 
a commitment on behalf of the city to 
lease a significant portion of the space at 
market rates. 

The process of negotiation was iter- 
ative and involved a high degree of 
information sharing and good faith by 
both parties. The developer had a target 
internal rate of return of 25 percent. The 
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equity amount consisted of work done 
on the project over the prior 12 months 
as well as actual cash. In seeking fi- 
nancing, the developer went to an insur- 
ance company to ask for a participating 
mortgage that would cover the construc- 
tion period as well as be the source of 
permanent financing. 

The insurance company considering 
the participating mortgage had a target 
internal rate of return of 12 percent. The 
annual coupon on the mortgage was 10 
percent. Therefore, to meet this goal, 
their participation in the residual value 
of the project, assuming a tenth-year 
sale, was set at 55 percent, with their 
participation in the net cash flow after 
developer’s return and UDAG partici- 
pation set at 50 percent. This enabled 
the institutional lender to project a 
continuous cash flow and to participate 
in the increased capitalized value of the 
project in the future. 

As a condition of granting the mort- 
gage, the institutional lender required 
demonstration of a 30 percent preleasing 
commitment by the developer as well as 
a ratio of net operating income to debt 
service of a least 1.25. With these precon- 
ditions of the institutional lender in 
place, the developer was able to discuss 
his interests in earnest. The developer 
believed that, in return for the work on 
the project over a two-year period and 
the contribution of cash equity of $3 
million, he was entitled to an internal 
rate of return of 25 percent composed of 
a preferred return before payments to 
the city and both a preferred and residual 
share of sale value after taking into 
account the portion accruing to the 
institutional lender and the city. To 
make the project work, he asked that the 
UDAG be a grant, not a loan, and that 
taxes on the project be abated for five 
years. The city felt that a UDAG of $10 
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million was supportable based on a 
leverage ratio of 4 to 1 and the creation 
of 650 new jobs, net. The city believed 
repayment provisions of the UDAG 
could feature subordination to the insti- 
tutional lender and allow a preferred 
return for the developer that met his 
internal rate of return target. However, 
the city asserted that the UDAG should 
be a loan and that the repayment of the 
UDAG would be based on a 6 percent 
annual interest rate and 15 percent of 
the net cash flow after debt service as 
well as 15 percent of the net proceeds at 
sale or refinancing. 

The most difficult negotiation was 
valuing the city’s agreement to take a 
significant amount of space in the 
building in order to meet the insurance 
company’s lease-up requirement. The 
city argued that the value of its contribu- 
tion must be the difference between the 
rent that it would otherwise have to pay 
and the market rent in the new building 
and that it should have a share of resid- 
ual value. The developer argued that the 
city was getting a series of intangible 
benefits at almost no net cost, and he 
attempted to quantify the impact that 
the project would have on the develop- 
ment environment and in particular on 
the assessed value that could be placed 
on contiguous parcels. 

Finally, it was agreed that the city 
would not allow real estate tax abate- 
ment on the property, but would reduce 
its demand for a larger share of the 
residual value of the property to 25 
percent if the developer would agree to 
maintain a small park area that was 
included in the plan. 

The developer’s interest to gain a 
relatively secure return on his time and 
equity was in place. The institutional 
lender had seen its financial terms met 
and felt comfort in the security of the 


city’s being the prime tenant on a prelease 
basis. The institutional lender also felt 
satisfied that the commitment of the city 
increased the surety of the project’s 
being complete on a timely basis. The 
city’s interests in seeing the project go 
ahead were met, and it gained a fair rate 
of return for the UDAG investment and 
at least broke even on the cost of 
occupying space that was needed in any 
event. 

What is unusual about the negotiation 
is that each party adopted the analytical 
framework of the other side. The city 
was comfortable in dealing with the 
requirements of the development pro 
forma ina way that was fair and sophis- 
ticated. The developer realized that its 
position would be enhanced by docu- 
menting the increased benefits that the 
city would receive from the completion 
of the project. This kind of negotiating 
framework is just beginning to emerge 
in governments across America. 


CONCEPTUAL CHANGE 


The future of financing urban devel- 
opment requires a conceptual change on 
the part of both parties that is embodied 
in the negotiating framework previously 
described. Governments must look to 
the concepts of equity interests, debt 
guarantees, and rates of return as they 
go about involving themselves in the 
development process. They must analyze 
their own financing capacity and realize 
that being able to cause a security to be 
rated or to allow a financing to proceed 
based on credit rather than strictly on 
project revenue adds significant value to 
a transaction for which the jurisdiction 
should be compensated. 

The provisions of the Tax Reform 
Act of 1986 have forced governments to 
rethink the mechanisms by which they 
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will finance development projects. The 
subsidy inherent in tax-exempt financing 
has been substantially reduced. How- 
ever, the opening of new capital markets 
at home and abroad and the creation of 
new instruments allow highly credit- 
worthy entities such as local governments 
a great deal of flexibility in financing 
projects that has not been possible in the 
domestic tax-exempt markets. 

The conceptual change that is required 
on the government’s part is to be open to 
these new techniques and able to analyze 
the risk and rewards that are inherent in 
them. This analysis must be conducted 
against the backdrop of a strategic plan 
that sets very specific objectives re- 
garding the standards that must be met 
before a project will be considered for 
assistance. This assistance should be 
arrayed as a menu, with a price in terms 
of direct and indirect returns for each 
item that is available. 

A conceptual shift is also required on 
the developer’s side. Just as the develop- 
ment and institutional lending commu- 
nity moved from the suburbs back into 
the cities, they must move away from 
being profit seekers who take without 
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being willing to share. The only way that 
a project can reach its highest capitalized 
value and provide the kind of internal 
rate of return that developers and their 
lenders are expecting is for the entire 
environment surrounding the project to 
be upgraded also. If a city can show its 
ability to function as a thoughtful man- 
ager of the development process, the 
developer should seek to put a contin- 
uing stream of income in the city’s hands 
so that it can reinvest in other projects 
that will indirectly benefit the developer. 
This long-range perspective is consistent 
with the viewpoints of the best devel- 
opers and is also consistent with the 
patient-money viewpoint of the best 
lenders. 

The future of urban development 
finance rests on the willingness of devel- 
opers and governments to recognize 
their joint dependencies. The costs of 
providing public goods are too great to 
be left solely to governments. The direct 
rewards of development are too great to 
be left solely in the pockets of devel- 
opers. The benefits of well-conceived 
and well-executed development are great 
enough to be shared by both parties. 


* 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q (Philippe Meunier, Caisse de de- 
pots, France): It is interesting that in 
France and in Europe in general, we face 
exactly the same type of problem of who 
should finance what with what kind of 
tools. What has been interesting for me, 
too, is the capacity of the U.S. market to 
generate a lot of innovation. We do not 
have this in Europe in general. 

We have in France, as in the United 
States, a declining rate of intergovern- 
mental transfer of funds from the state 


level to the local authorities, and we 
have a rising debt rate for local author- 
ities and the agencies. We have new 
markets coming with the deregulation 
of French markets. We have a problem 
in financing special investment and espe- 
cially very long-term investments. For 
example, it is difficult for us to finance 
public housing or new projects for local 
authorities, such as creating a local 
communications network with fiber 
optics. 
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My second point is more in connection 
with the behavior of the local author- 
ities. Since about 1982, much more 
power has been transferred from the 
central government to local authorities 
mainly at the regional level in France. 
As a result, the local authorities in 
France will be compelled to learn to use 
new financial tools, but they will do so 
probably by being very cautious, unac- 
customed as they are to taking initiatives 
of this kind. They will have to hire not 
civil servants, but people with financial 
skills. This sort of hiring is a very new 
experience at both the local and central 
government levels in France. 

Moreover, there will have to be effi- 
cient cash management. Local authori- 
ties are prevented from having that now 
because they are obliged to make depos- 
its at the treasury with a return of just 1 
percent a year, which is nothing. Given a 
growing constraint on budgets, they 
should manage their cash much better. 
Nevertheless, evolution in the French 
system is tending toward more efficiency 
in the allocation of resources for long- 
term investment. 

I think new tools, new approaches, to 
finance development will and ought to 
be sought in France as they are in the 
United States, with a greater mix of 
public and private financial tools. 

Finally, there is a danger if we let the 
market operate totally without regulation 
that, in fact, only the healthiest commu- 
nities will be able to raise money, leaving 
no money for long-term investments for 
the remaining communities. 

A: The only distinction I would make 
is that there are many things that are 
purely public and based on general 
credits of the governments backed up by 
either state or federal ability. We are still 
going to need financing for those things. 
_ Localities, in making their own decisions 
and setting their own priorities—par- 


ticularly on development projects in 
regions—should be on their own. 
There may be some cross-subsidi- 
zation by the public. Amsterdam, New 
York, for example, is now home of the 
Cabbage Patch Kid. The Coleco toy 
company is headquartered in Amster- 
dam, partially due to the functioning of 
the market with respect to the labor 
force there. Amsterdam had been a 
brush center for many years, and as a 
result there were skilled workers there 
who were capable of handling fabric and 
making Cabbage Patch Kids. Letting 
the market operate with private devel- 
opers who sense how to make things 
profitable, with the public’s receipt of a 
return on that part of its investment, and 
with the purely public things handled 
with the general credits of the localities 
and taxing powers gives us a blend that 
begins to support renewal financing. 


Q (Jerry Watts, Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Connecticut): There is a 
logic going through the discussion that 
suggests that the city already has some 
organic unity. In a sense we are smooth- 
ing over tremendous distinctions oc- 
curring within this urban quality. The 
urban crisis seems far more problematic 
than has been suggested. 

A: Dr. Terry Clark from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago wrote a book after the 
urban fiscal crisis. In the book, he ana- 
lyzed the causes of urban fiscal crisis. 
The highest correlation he found between 
fiscal crises and anything else was the 
size of the Irish population. The finding 
supports the point that the diversity and 
density of this society and the organiza- 
tion of the groups within it are tremen- 
dously important to the financial devel- 
opment of that community. 

The key factor in financing Philadel- 
phia’s renewal over the next thirty years 
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is the success of the black middle class. If 
the black middle class is unsuccessful 
and does not develop as a social unit, or 
ifit migrates outside the city of Philadel- 
phia, the city will crumble under its own 
weight. As the white middle class contin- 
ues to get older, the black middle class is 
supplanting it. If the black middle class 
moves to the suburbs, the city will 
implode unless there is a new revival 
with a Spanish-speaking, Korean, Viet- 
namese, or other in-migrant population 
behind it. 

COMMENT (Widner): The city is so 
many different things that we run a 
danger when we talk about it of going 
down a linear route and describing it in 
only one form, excluding its other 
aspects. The treasure of American society 
is its pluralism. That is really what makes 
America distinctive in world history. It 
is the accommodation of that pluralism 
in the city’s governance that excites us. 
What worries me is that pluralism can 
also pull in on itself. It is possible, for 
example, for a group of people to havea 
vested interest in economic decline. 

Let us look at a city like Philadelphia, 
where 40 percent of the population is 
black. Let us assume that black Phila- 
delphians very much want to have a 
deep and profound influence over their 
affairs and their community and its 
governance. On the other hand, if all 
they controlled was a decaying economic 
system that was yielding fewer and fewer 
returns, it might keep some people in 
power for twenty years, but ultimately 
that system is in the long-run interest of 
neither them nor anyone else. So you 
have the trick in using this pluralism, 
but at the same time recognizing the 
economic realities. 

We have a very poisonous debate 
going on in Philadelphia right now over 
a project: a convention center. The 
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convention center is perceived by some 
members of the minority community as 
primarily a downtown project that the 
big-business community wants. The irony 
is that there is not a single big business 
that has been a proponent that has a 
financial stake in the convention center, 
and not one would be affected in the 
slightest if it was not built. The reason 
these business leaders went out on a 
limb advocating it was that they saw it as 
probably the best way to generate a 
large number of entry-level jobs, 40 
percent or more of which would likely 
be filled by minority employees because 
of the spin-offs in restaurants, hotels, 
and other establishments. Yet the mi- 
nority community opposes the conven- 
tion center because it sees the center as 
an antineighborhood project. Here is a 
clear breakdown in communication be- 
tween two parts of the community. 
What is needed is a forum where all the 
parts of that community can work to- 
gether and ultimately share a vision of 
what makes the place tick and where the 
place ought to go from here. Most 
American communities do not have that 
yet, and that often is where the prob- 
lem is. 


Q (Craig R. Humphrey, Pennsylva- 
nia State University, University Park): 
One of the things that we have been very 
much interested in at Pennsylvania State 
University is the impact of local indus- 
trial development groups, particularly 
not-for-profit local industrial devel- 
opment groups, on employment change. 
Such groups constitute probably the 
single most organized effort that can be 
found in almost any community in the 
state of Pennsylvania, which has gone 
through the industrialization process. 
The effectiveness of these groups in 
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terms of employment change is almost 
zero. There is a tremendous amount of 
capital being put into these groups. The 
groups are having some effect in the 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh areas, but 
in the smaller towns they are actually 
encountering deeper problems. What 
can local industrial development groups 
in smaller urban areas do to deal with 
the problems? Basically what they are 
doing right now is following the Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh models. 

A: I want to be very careful not to 
make a political statement. At the same 
time, in certain cases senior govern- 
ments are needed to help out when there 
is not a sufficient resource base at the 
local level. 

I think that in both Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh there was enough of what 
Royce Hanson called autonomy or at 
least the critical mass of resources to be 
able to shape things and cause things to 
happen in those cities. 

There have never been enough re- 
sources put into local industrial devel- 
opment groups in the counties from the 
state level or from the local level to cause 
them to function properly. Industrial 
development bonds were a subsidy for 
everybody, therefore they were a subsidy 
for nobody. These bonds were not utilized 
until the last five or six years in many 
counties, and then not accurately tar- 
geted. The county industrial devel- 
opment authorities were not as well 
staffed as they might have been for their 
own reasons. Not that the staffs were 
bad; they were just too small and too 
few. Some outreach staffs were needed, 
and so were some people who could 
develop industrial parks. I do not think 
we have had a thoughtful plan in Penn- 
sylvania for what should be done. The 
Allegheny Conference on one side of the 
state and the Greater Philadelphia First 
Corporation on the other side create 


that planning mechanism at the state’s 
two poles, but there is nothing to cause 
that plan to coalesce. There are not 
enough resources to carry it through, 
nor enough people to garner the re- 
sources to implement the plan. Unless 
the state government decides to help, we 
are simply out of luck in that situation. 
There are those who say that it is better 
to have a job in Pennsylvania than it is 
to have friends in Pennsylvania. I think 
that is a slogan we will hear more of. 


Q (Dick Winchell, West Georgia Col- 
lege, Carrollton): What is the role of 
international finance in the develop- 
ment activities of cities? Is it a catalyst, 
or might it be in a separate category? 
How important are activities in cities 
like Philadephia in terms of financing? 
In Atlanta, we see that major redevelop- 
ment projects in that city are undergoing 
a stage of partnership between city gov- 
ernment and international corporations 
or organizations, international capital 
rather than state or local capital. 

A (Widner): For some cities I think 
the presence of international financial 
institutions is a great benefit not only 
because of the kind of human capital 
that exists in those institutions them- 
selves—in the capacity of thinking cre- 
atively about how to finance various 
kinds of urban projects—but because of 
the various other kinds of support and 
parasite institutions that international 
banking spawns, which also involve a 
lot of very high-powered intellectual 
talent. That capacity—if linked to some 
vision of the city and if mined and used 
by those who would leave the city—can 
be of considerable value to the city. 

The down side of it for a number of 
other cities is that as we nationalize and 
internationalize the banking system, we 
alter the kinds of local and regional 
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financial institutions that have been im- 
portant in urban development activities 
historically, and I do not really have a 
very good idea of how that is going to 
play out. 

I see, for instance, in the rural Mid- 
west, where branch banking is now 
being permitted by state legislatures and 
where out-of-state banks are beginning 
to buy—or in some cases buy and then 
close—local banks, a considerable impact 
on those local economies and the strategy 
that is going to have to be followed in 
urban development. Concerning small- 
community and rural economic develop- 
ment activities, we have to figure out 
ways in which to link the kinds of labor 
skills and qualities that subordinate com- 
munities have to the kinds of service 
requirements that some of the other 
cities and places have. The subordinate 
communities must find a niche within 
which they can work and find a source 
of capital that they can use to develop 
that niche. 

COMMENT (DeSeve): One of the 
great ironies I saw when I worked at 
Merrill Lynch was a relationship between 
Japan and the state of Michigan. Mich- 
igan was in terrible financial shape in 
1982. It could not sell its tax antici- 
pation notes for the upcoming fiscal 
year. A consortium of Japanese banks 
was arranged to guarantee the state of 
Michigan’s notes in the midst of the auto 
recession caused in part, according to 
many observers, by Japanese dumping 
that led to anti-dumping provisions. It 
was fascinating to watch the Japanese 
bankers pick through the credit that was 
Michigan and decide that they liked it 
pretty well. They thought more of it 
than most American bankers did. 

My second story concerns my old 
boss at Merrill Lynch. A couple of years 
ago, Merrill Lynch announced its global 
strategy, and we were all given cowboy 
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hats to march toward the global frontier 
of finance. One of the guys took it 
seriously. That guy was my old boss, 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, a longtime New 
Yorker. He is now vice-chairman of Mer- 
rill Lynch International in London be- 
cause the fungibility of his skills was 
such that his understanding of how to 
deal with governments in America was 
perfectly transferrable to dealing with 
governments abroad. 

In any transaction, credit must be 
separated from rate. Credit is something 
that is analyzed very carefully by people 
who are very close to the situation, and 
regardless of where the bank comes 
from, it must have credit comfort: how 
well a bank or investment bank under- 
stands the nature of the project, who the 
people involved in the project are, the 
economics of the area, and all of the 
other credit factors. 

There will always be a local banking 
community that focuses on credit. In 
fact, what we are seeing in Philadelphia 
now is that the successful banks—other 
than the international banks—are trying 
to copy what PNB has done regionally 
to develop a middle market and inten- 
sive regional strategy of lending. PNB 
knows more about the credit of those 
institutions than the boys from New 
York do. 

Banks are paid for understanding 
local credits by being able to charge a 
higher interest rate. A borrower in a 
Fortune 1000 company in the Delaware 
Valley will borrow at a little less than 
prime, probably with no significant com- 
pensating balances. A borrower in a 
Fortune 5000 company will borrow at 
prime plus a half or maybe prime plus 
one. Branch banking is never going to 
change that because there is too much 
credit infrastructure and understanding 
that exists in terms of talent in each 
region. The branch banking offices and 
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the loan production offices will never be 
able to grow enough people fast enough 
to combat the lead that the regional 
bankers have. 

Now, on the interest-rate side, rates 
are becoming more and more fungible. 
For example, the state of Louisiana, 
with a Sumitomo Bank guarantee, is 
borrowing at floating rates to finance 
small businesses. This program must 
first have each loan underwritten from a 
credit standpoint by a local bank. Once a 
transaction becomes a marketable se- 
curity that is rated, it may be possible to 
get credit support from Japan and funds 
from Europe. But the preliminary credit 
analysis of a loan is homegrown. 


Q (Fred Greenwald, Foundation for 
the Development of International Pro- 
bation and Parole Practice, Norristown, 
Pennsylvania): I would like to know 
what efforts are being made to assist in 
the redevelopment or the further devel- 
opment of the cities in the African 
nations. What help is being given to 
them in the development of their indus- 
tries? Many people in African nations, 
as in many others, are moving from the 
rural areas into the cities looking for 
jobs and looking for opportunities. 

A (Widner): The World Bank, the 
International Monetary Fund, and a lot 
of international organizations focus on 
the Third World cities. In addition, 
there are a number of U.N. efforts, but 
they run up against the same financial 
problems as efforts in the industrial 
regions do. As resources dry up, more 
ingenious ways must be found to finance 
the cities’ infrastructure and housing 
and other needs in the face of huge 
population influxes. The Third World 
cities are at a different stage in develop- 
ment from that of cities in the industrial- 


ized countries, in that the Third World 
has large rural populations that are 
flowing into the cities. Large shanty- 
towns surround these cities, and the 
cities’ infrastructure is enormously over- 
burdened. It is a horrendous world 
problem. 

If you want to do an interesting 
intellectual exercise, go back to your 
world almanac of, say, 1950 and look at 
the section that lists the largest cities in 
the world, and then compare those with 
the largest cities listed in this year’s world 
almanac. I will bet you nobody here can 
name the current largest cities in the 
world or the cities that are on the brink 
of becoming the largest cities in the 
world. 

COMMENT (DeSeve): I think what 
you are saying is that the biggest problem, 
other than the physical and social prob- 
lems, is the problem of institutional 
development. Marja Hoek-Smit, who is 
at the University of Pennsylvania and 
now works with Bill Grigsby there, is 
helping to develop the savings bank 
system throughout Africa that will lend 
money for small industrial loans as well 
as housing loans. 

There is no system of housing finance 
in Africa. When the society becomes 
industrialized and someone needs to 
purchase a property, there is no way for 
the purchaser to obtain a loan. The 
primary problem that the World Bank is 
focusing on now is building financial 
institutions in Third World countries. 
China, for example, has just indicated 
that it is putting more and more finan- 
cial autonomy in the hands of localities. 
China has the same problem: building 
local financial institutions. If the local 
institutions are created, they will have 
access to the markets once their credit is 
established. 
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metaphor borrowed from geology 

describes the predicament of 
many, if not most, of the older industrial 
cities in the United States. They sit on 
economic fault lines created by the emer- 
gence of a world economy in which 
many of our industries compete poorly. 

Fault lines corresponding to partic- 
ular industries may be traced on a map 
by cities whose customary economic 
base has been fractured by imports 
displacing goods made in those cities. A 
footwear fault line has brought tremors 
to small shoe-manufacturing cities along 
the Kennebec River of central Maine. 
Others correspond to production centers 
of the textile and apparel industries. 

None, however, is so great in portent 
as the steel-auto fault line, whose sector 
of greatest tremors reaches from Gary, 
Indiana, through Detroit, Cleveland, 
and Pittsburgh to Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
vania. For most of this century the 
manufacture of steel, automobiles, and 
machine tools was the backbone of our 
economy and the creator of great cities. 
Now these once-proud pace-setting indus- 
tries have lost a fifth to a third of their 
home markets, and in foreign markets 
their products, if still sold, are made in 
foreign factories. 

The steel-auto fault line is inter- 
national. It reemerges in the British 
West Midlands, where its consequences 
are even more acutely felt, and extends 
through Belgium and northern France 
into Germany. There, no less than here, 
the exports of Japan, South Korea, 
Brazil, and still newer manufacturing 
nations bring lower prices to consumers 
and mounting unemployment to older 
industrial cities. 

The phenomenon is not wholly new. 
Six decades ago New England mill towns 
such as Lowell and Lawrence suffered a 
devastating blow when textile manufac- 


turers relocated in the Carolinas to avail 
themselves of lower wages and proximity 
to cotton supplies. But the magnitude of 
the shift to new production centers is 
now greater and the cities that are 
injured are more numerous. 

The economic fault lines will not 
disappear soon. Although more tempo- 
rary restrictions on imports may be 
expected from time to time, it is unlikely 
that there will be a reversal of the freer 
trade policy that was initiated in 1947 
with the creation of the multinational 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
and that has prevailed during eight 
presidencies and 20 congresses. 

The heavy-metal industries will surely 
continue, though as a less prominent 
part of the national economy. The recov- 
ery of a manufacturer hurt by foreign 
competition, however, seldom brings a 
comparable recovery to the host city. 
On the contrary, a key element in the 
company’s recovery is usually a reduc- 
tion in its labor costs, which it achieves 
by replacing employees with improved 
machinery or by moving to another 
place. The city is left with more people 
out of work, a shrinkage of opportu- 
nities, and a smaller tax base. 


A HALF CENTURY OF JOLTS 
TO INDUSTRIAL CITIES 


Industrial cities were never lovely 
gardens. Factories belched black smoke 
and often spread offensive odors. Many 
homes were jerry-built, cramped, and 
unsanitary. Living conditions were often 
squalid. 

A permanent poverty was taken for 
granted. An urban archeologist, roaming 
the blocks of housing built for the 
thousands who flocked to Detroit early 
in the century, may rightly infer from 
the absence of driveways that the devel- 
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opers did not expect a worker who built 
automobiles to earn enough to afford 
one. Yet, despite the mantle of poverty 
that enveloped the beginning of the 
older industrial cities, they provided 
opportunities where new arrivals, what- 
ever the language they spoke, could and 
did begin to realize what we then called 
the American dream. 

Then, starting just over a half century 
ago, came a string of jolts from outside 
events. Three of them inspired programs 
of federal aid to cushion their effects. A 
fourth has not, and therein lies a message 
to those who would shape urban policy 
for the future. 

The first jolt was the Great Depres- 
sion, which rendered a quarter of the 
work force jobless. The Roosevelt ad- 
ministration created programs that were 
then called work relief and today would 
be called workfare. As a result, many 
cities gained physical improvements. New 
York City increased the number of its 
parks and playgrounds from 119 to 777. 

As unemployment faded in the man- 
power demands of World War II, a 
surge of rural folk working in war 
industries caused a second jolt to some 
cities. To help house the new residents, 
thousands of single-family homes were 
divided into two or more apartments, 
abruptly changing the character of neigh- 
borhoods. Overcrowding precipitated 
the landmark Housing Act of 1949, 
which sought to correct an inheritance 
of poverty with subsidized housing and 
urban renewal. 

The pressure of swollen city popula- 
tions, combined with a rising prosperity 
and mechanization of agriculture, trig- 
gered a third jolt: two huge migrations, 
one from farm to city and the other from 
city to suburb. Incomes earned in the 
city made the migration to the suburbs 
the larger of the two, with the conse- 
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quence that the more severely shaken 
cities lost a third to a half of the 
population they had in 1950. 

In response to the new dislocations 
and persisting old faults, the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment and the Department of Transpor- 
tation originated and marketed a multi- 
tude of special-purpose programs. They 
made the Johnson and Nixon years the 
supply-side era of federal aid. 

Though lightly felt in some cities, the 
jolts shook the older industrial cities 
severely. Then to these cities that had 
not yet recovered from the earlier jolts 
and the stigmata of their origin came the 
jolt from international competition— 
the one that caused the economic fault 
lines. 

Aid programs to cushion its effect are 
notin prospect. While the present philos- 
ophy of aid prevails, such aid as the 
fault-line cities may expect seems likely 
to be limited to existing programs that 
are not well designed to help create the 
new economic base they need. 


THE POOR PROSPECTS 
OF FEDERAL AID 


Several sets of circumstances now 
work ‘against the acceptance of new 
programs or a return of federal aid to 
earlier levels: 


1. Aid programs lost support because 
they seem to have no end. A broad 
spectrum of the public—probably a large 
majority—is unwilling to grant cities a 
status of permanent dependency. Aid to 
assist recovery is one thing, but the idea 
of permanent dependency conflicts with 
the image of a resilient and hardy America. 

2. A sense of urban crisis faded when 
many cities fared well economically 
during the past decade. Some have a 
good fiscal condition and relatively low 
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unemployment. Downtown areas have 
been redeveloped even in many of the 
fault-line cities. 

3. Contrarily, the lack of improve- 
ment in inner cities also weakens sup- 
port. Critics cite the lack as evidence 
that the aid programs work poorly and 
should be replaced. Although this opin- 
ion is strongly contested, it is held 
widely enough to have political effect. 

d. The political influence of cities is 
shrinking because most still lose popula- 
tion. In the future, cities will have fewer 
defenders in the Congress and state 
legislatures. The fault-line cities, losing 
people at a faster rate, will have even less 
influence. 


A NEED FOR FRESH THINKING 


Given a prospect of further damage 
to the economic base of our older indus- 
trial cities, coupled with a major and 
probably permanent decline in federal 
aid, many respected urban experts take 
a pessimistic view of the future of such 
cities. The conclusion presented in this 
article, however, is one of hope. 

In an earlier day it was commonly 
said that life’s trials and tribulations 
were the experiences from which indi- 
vidual character was formed. The obser- 
vation may also be applied to institu- 
tions, even institutions as complex as 
cities. The trials and tribulations of 
cities resting on economic fault lines are 
indeed severe, but there are good reasons 
to believe that from them can come 
recovered cities that will be stronger 
than before in the opportunities and 
living environment they offer. This con- 
clusion, it must be emphasized, is not a 
forecast of what will happen. It is, 
rather, a stated conviction of what can 
happen. 

Our thinking about cities has become 


trapped in a narrow canyon whose walls 
bar any prospect except a permanent 
dependency of cities. The shrinkage of 
federal aid now impels us to lift our 
thinking out of the canyon of recent 
custom. The ideas that will shape future 
policy should foster recovery instead of 
surrendering to dependency. 

A recovered city will compete with its 
suburbs as a place to live, provide a 


` hospitality to new investment that will 


create economic opportunities and jobs, 
and end its dependency upon external 
aid. 

The ideas essential to recovery include 
the following: 


1. During the time that external aid 
is still necessary, it must be obtained in 
ways more acceptable to public opinion 
than existing federal aid. 

2. Full use should be made of a city’s 
underused human and physical resources. 

3. Undertakings by federal, state, and 
city governments and private institu- 
tions should be concerted in a central 
instrument that may be described as a 
recovery compact. 


These ideas are examined hereafter. 


DEMYSTIFYING THE MAGIC 
IN “FEDERAL” 


When federal aid to cities began in 
the Great Depression, state govern- 
ments were weak, private business was 
struggling to survive, and suburbs had 
fewer residents than did cities. In these 
circumstances, the federal government 
was truly the option of last resort. 

In time, states added new services and 
gained competence, business flourished, 
and suburbs, gaining population faster 
than cities were losing it, became the 
dominant constituency of the federal 
government. Federal aid in the meantime 
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acquired an aura of being the necessary 
instrument for improving the welfare of 
the nation. While some of the aura has 
been lost in the past decade and a half, 
both farmers and city dwellers when in 
trouble still look first to the federal 
government for help, as if it possessed a 
magical power. 

If we look beneath federal aid to 
examine the foundations on which it 
rests, we find three principal constit- 
uencies that provide revenue. They are 
the populations of rural areas, cities, 
and suburbs. 

Suburbs are much the largest source 
of federal revenue. More people live in 
them than in cities or rural areas and 
their taxable income is higher. Whatever 
part of corporate taxes may be passed 
on to consumers in prices, suburban 
residents pay the most. 

Not wholly, but in large degree, fed- 
eral aid is suburban aid. The federal 
government is the surrogate of the sub- 
urbs for providing aid to farmers and 
cities. This condition will increase, be- 
cause suburbs gain population while 
cities and rural areas continue to lose. 

The surrogate takes the tax dollars 
paid by suburban residents of a partic- 
ular city and distributes them in small 
amounts to every municipality. Several 
agencies filter a small part back to the 
first city, but the distribution method 
hides it. The real, but unintended, magic 
of federal aid is making suburban appear 
to be federal. 

Federal aid is a clumsy and expensive 
distribution method that weakens a sense 
of mutuality between cities and their 
suburbs. Cities can no longer depend on 
it because it has lost public support. 
Whatever its original merits, which were 
substantial, it is an obsolete method to 
which cities cling in the absence of 
something better. 
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RESOURCES THAT CITIES USE 
POORLY OR NOT AT ALL 


Fortunately, every city possesses a 


_ deep well of underused resources. They 


are briefly examined here in seven cate- 
gories: poorly used land, buildings that 
no longer serve their original purpose 
but are convertible to others, capital, 
idle infrastructure, civic leadership, pride 
in identity with a community, and the 
potential labor of the unemployed. 


Poorly used land 


Vacant land resulting from population 
losses is available in many cities for 
industry, commerce, homes, parks, and 
other city-strengthening purposes. Some 
poorly used waterfronts have been con- 
verted into what James Rouse, dean of 
the converters, has aptly called “festive 
marketplaces.” Nonetheless most cities 
could do much more than they are doing 
to retrieve poorly used or vacant land. 


Convertible buildings 


A famous early example is a reminder 
of what can be accomplished with imagi- 
nation. After the French Revolution, a 
royal palace in the heart of Paris known 
as the Louvre had fallen into disrepair. 
The artist Robert, distressed by the 
neglect, appealed to public opinion by 
painting two pictures. One showed the 
great hall of the Louvre open to the 
skies, its roof in rubble on the floor and 
weeds growing from cracks in a wall. 
The second showed the same wall covered 
with paintings. Today, Robert’s pair of 
paintings that helped make the Louvre 
one of the world’s great museums hang 
on that wall. 

Our cities have no abandoned royal 
palaces, but many have structurally 
sound unused railway stations, ware- 
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houses, factories, and school buildings 
that can be converted into shops, offices, 
and homes. 


Capital 


Cities are the places where decisions 
are made that result in the formation of 
most new capital. In recent years, many 
of the same cities have been a weaker 
magnet for American capital at work 
than Mexico and Brazil and even Po- 
land. City redevelopment should be 
made attractive enough to be more 
appealing to lenders than the develop- 
ment of Third World and Communist 
countries. 


Infrastructure 


The older industrial cities have instal- 
lations of water mains, sewers and gas, 
and electric and telephone lines that are 
underused. To replicate them in suburbs 
requires bond issues and utility expen- 
ditures that compete for capital needed 
for industrial modernization. A waste of 
city resources makes the cost of money 
dearer to both suburbs and industries on 
which cities depend. 


Civic leadership 


A civic leadership is underused that 
fails to produce inspiring community 
goals and to nurture and include addi- 
tional leaders from every neighborhood 
and every element of community life. 
Goals serve as a focus of concerted 
effort. There need to be great goals and 
little goals—great enough to envisage 
the city’s recovery and small enough to 
engage the loyalty of youth in the poorest 
neighborhood. Great goals will be hollow 
unless filled with many little goals. 


Pride in identity with a community 


This motivation is latent, even if not 
readily evident. Its potential may be 
observed in surges of enthusiasm for a 
winning football or baseball team. It 
makes little difference that the players 
may all be outsiders. It is enough that 
they wear a uniform identified with the 
city and above all that they win more 
often than they lose. It is a function of 
goals to evoke this underused resource 
and a function of leadership to establish 
a practice of winning. 


Potential labor of 
the unemployed 


Some observers behold young people 
adrift in inner cities and with a weary 
resignation suited to other lands in other 
centuries see them as a permanent under- 
class. Yet, young people are naturally 
buoyant, malleable, eager to achieve, 
and disposed to emulate. It is a duty of 
their elders to summon their own under- 
used wits to make it exciting for young 
people to help rebuild their neighbor- 
hoods and their city. 

While all who are unemployed are an 
underused resource, it is drifting youth 
especially who could be enlisted in culti- 
vation of garden plots on vacant land, 
home maintenance and repairs, neigh- 
borhood beautification, and service to 
the elderly and the infirm. 


THE STRATEGY OF 
RECOVERY COMPACTS 


The strategy for the recovery of cities 
proposed here applies to all cities that 
presently need external aid. It would 
create compacts between dependent 
cities on the one hand and the federal 
government and the relevant state gov- 
ernment on the other whereby in return 
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for a commitment by a city to pursue 
agreed-upon recovery goals, the federal 
and state governments would agree to 
assist it for a specified time. Principal 
features of a recovery compact will now 
be described. 

Federal and state governments would 
act jointly. Instead of being separate 
donors to cities, they would combine 
their aid in an integrated package. 

Each compact would be individually 
negotiated. The city receiving aid would 
be required (1) to develop a compre- 
hensive set of community goals designed 
to expedite its recovery and (2) to present 
realistic plans for their achievement. The 
terms of the compact would reflect the 
city’s needs, resources, and performance. 

The state would require support from 
suburbs. As a partial alternative to 
federal aid, the state would create a 
metropolitan tax district with a levy to 
be used for the recovery of the city and 
depressed suburbs. In time, the support 
from affluent suburbs might replace all 
federal aid and possibly aid from the 
state. These decisions, however, should 
not be made hastily but should be 
governed by experience. Time is needed 
for an orderly transition. Because of the 
federal government’s accustomed role, 
it is probably the only party that can 
secure the participation of the others. In 
the early years, the federal government 
should continue enough aid to give it 
leverage for creating the conditions for 
ending all external aid. 

Private support should be a part of 
the city’s commitment. In establishing 
and achieving its recovery goals, the city 
government should enlist the partici- 
pation of banks, manufacturing corpo- 
rations, business associations, labor 
unions, universities, foundations, civic 
bodies, the media, and neighborhood 
organizations. The private support should 
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generate opportunities, increase en- 
during jobs, improve housing, and revi- 
talize neighborhoods. A high level of 
private support should result in more, 
not less, federal and state aid—perhaps 
according to aschedule of bonus points. 

The reduction of poverty should be a 
major goal. By making the city more 
hospitable to job-creating investment, 
much can be done to enable some city 
residents to escape from poverty. Oppor- 
tunities alone, however, are not enough. 
The culture of poverty—the customs 
and attitudes that help to maintain 
poverty—must be overcome. 

The compact should give major at- 
tention to enlarging the horizons, oppor- 
tunities, and civic responsibilities of 
youth, especially the youth most affected 
by the culture of poverty. 

As a substitute for welfare payments, 
work should be required from able- 
bodied persons, and the labor resource 
thereby made available to the city should 
be used to make inner-city neighbor- 
hoods a more attractive environment. 

At the neighborhood level, unem- 
ployed youth should be instilled with the 
work ethic, self-reliance, group coopera- 
tion, civic responsibility, and entrepre- 
neurial initiative through involvement 
in paid activities that would improve the 
neighborhood and provide services to 
residents in need. Private employers 
should be induced to offer enduring jobs 
to young people who excel in such 
activities, 

Schools, churches, ethnic and neigh- 
borhood groups, and specially created 
youth organizations should be enlisted 
to combat teenage pregnancies and to 
cultivate aspirations for a normal family 
life. 

Obviously, these things will not come 
easily. But is overcoming the culture of 
poverty less attainable than the huge 
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progress that has been made in over- 
coming an entrenched pattern of racial 
discrimination? Surely it is not. 

An opportunity to lead a second 
great achievement—to lead many young 
people out of the culture of poverty— 
awaits a new generation of black leaders 
who entered doors opened by those who 
are now justly honored for causing the 
nation to repudiate the scandal of racial 
discrimination. The culture of poverty, 
of course, is not confined to blacks, but 
it affects them disproportionately. 

Recovery compacts should have a 
fixed duration. Four or five years is long 
enough to achieve an initial set of goals 
and to learn what should be incorporated 
in a renewed compact, where a renewed 
compact is needed. 

Federal aid should end for cities that 
do not need it. Not all cities would be 
eligible for recovery compacts. The 
mayor of Columbus, Ohio, has stated 
that his city no longer needs federal aid. 
Probably as many as 50 small and 
medium-sized cities could now dispense 
with it without hardship. They are to be 
found among state capitals, resort cities, 
university cities, and some newer indus- 
trial cities and should become the first 
set of graduates from federal aid. 


PRECEDENTS THAT HOLD PROMISE 


Two examples of successful recovery 
compacts in other fields illustrate certain 
principles that would apply also to recov- 
ery compacts for cities. One was the 
recent recovery of the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion from impending bankruptcy. The 
other was the Marshal! Plan. They won 
public support because they were seen to 
incorporate two appealing principles. 
One was a concert of responsibilities by 
all interested parties. The other was the 
use of temporary aid to make future aid 
unnecessary. 


The Chrysler compact was a federal 
government guaranty of payment of the 
company’s debts in return for concerted 
commitments by private beneficiaries— 
management, stockholders, employees, 
suppliers, dealers, and lenders—suffi- 
cient to permit the company’s recovery 
from impending bankruptcy. 

The Marshall Plan was a set of 
recovery compacts between the United 
States and 16 European nations. As a 
condition for American aid, the recip- 
ients were required to enlist both govern- 
ments and private institutions in achieving 
recovery goals. As in the later Chrysler 
case, the results exceeded expectations. 
The United States had expected to con- 
tribute $17 billion. Prudent management 
held the amount to $13 billion, a 23 
percent underrun. 

In a similar manner, city recovery 
compacts would express a concert of 
responsibilities by the federal govern- 
ment, a state government—in some cases 
perhaps more than one—the city, its 
suburbs, and a broad spectrum of private 
institutions. The major task of the fed- 
eral government will be to establish a 
new framework forits aid. It could do so 
through legislation providing that after 
a certain date federal aid would be 
available only through recovery com- 
pacts. The major task of the state will be 
to enact legislation creating metropolitan 
tax districts and to establish a tax devoted 
to city recovery. 

Cities will need to persuade people 
who do not live in cities that they have a 
greater ambition than permanent depen- 
dency. Appeals for sympathy have be- 
come weak reeds, To rally public sup- 
port, dependent cities will need to earn 
the admiration that people give to an 
underdog valiantly overcoming its 
disadvantages. 
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Civic Renewal: The 
City on a Hill Revisited 


By R. SCOTT FOSLER 


ABSTRACT: The current shift from public to private, and from national 
to state-local initiative, is the latest in several such swings of the pendulum 
that can be traced through 350 years of American civic history. Those 
fluctuations have been sustainable in part because they were guided by 
important civic values, including a widely shared faith in progress and 
sense of responsibility. The dilution of those common values and the failure 
to replace them or to give them contemporary meaning have created a 
brittleness in the modern texture of community. A potential source of civic 
renewal lies in the experimentation by states and local communities seeking 
to improve public services, build consensus, and strengthen regional and 
local economies. Those efforts are likely to be most successful that 
supplement the rational techniques of conventional civic reform with a 
recognition of the importance of personal character and the spiritual 
dimension in civic life. 
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URING the 1984 presidential cam- 

paign both Republican Ronald 
Reagan and Democrat Walter Mondale 
compared America to a “city on a hill,” a 
metaphor first used in 1630 by John 
Winthrop, the Puritan leader of the 
Massachusetts colony. Both major can- 
didates for the American presidency 
thus claimed a civic legacy and vision of 
community that reached back some 350 
years, confirming Alexis de Tocque- 
ville’s prophecy in 1837 that the “destiny 
of America was embodied in the first 
Puritan who landed on these shores.”! 

The two candidates interpreted Win- 
throp’s vision from different perspec- 
tives. Ronald Reagan emphasized the 
importance of individual responsibility 
and initiative in a multitude of smaller 
communities throughout the nation. 
Walter Mondale emphasized the collec- 
tive responsibility of the national com- 
munity for the well-being of each indi- 
vidual. The outcome of the election 
suggests that President Reagan’s inter- 
pretation better defined the concerns of 
most Americans in the mid-1980s. 

The values embodied in John Win- 
throp’s vision of a city on a hill have 
been revered by every generation of 
Americans, but in each period of our 
civic history they have been interpreted 
differently. In part, the difference in 
interpretation has reflected temporary 
adjustments, as the excesses of one 
period have given rise to tempering 
counterforces in the next. This is espe- 
cially true as the nation has swung 
between alternating periods of extreme 
national and local, or public and pri- 
vate, emphasis. Simultaneous with these 
self-correcting pulsations, however, have 


1. Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in 
America, Henry Reeve text, rev. Francis Bowen, 
ed. Phillips Bradley (New York: Knopf, 1963), 
1:290. 


been reinforcing trends that have more 
fundamentally changed the civic equation. 


COLONIAL VISION 


The 700 colonists who set sail for the 
New World in 1630 were a diverse group 
for that era. They represented different 
religious sects, mostly but not all Puri- 
tan; a variety of geographical areas—19 
English counties, London, and Holland; 
and various class backgrounds and occu- 
pations—artisans, tradesmen, yeomen, 
laborers, and servants. John Winthrop’s 
task was no less than to bind this diverse 
group together so that it could survive in 
a hostile wilderness cut off from civili- 
zation. While still sailing off the coast 
of Massachusetts, he composed a sermon 
that defined their common purpose. 

Winthrop envisioned a community 
that tied these pluralistic interests to- 
gether in an almost literally organic 
relationship. He described “our Commu- 
nity as members of the same body... 
knitt together by [a] bond of love. . . as 
the sinewes and other ligaments of a 
naturall body” are united in common 
purpose. It was an accepted practice 
among English Puritans and Scots Pres- 
byterians intending to create a new 
congregation to form a covenant where 
each member pledged personal loyalty 
to the congregation and promised to live 
in love and charity with the others. 
Winthrop applied this same idea to a 
secular, as well as religious, community, 
with “a due form of government both 
civill and ecclisiasticall.”2 

Despite the Puritans’ dour outlook 
on the prospects of mankind, Winthrop 
held open the promise of progress, sug- 


2, John Winthrop, “A Modell of Christian 
Charity, 1630,” ed. Lawrence W. Towner, in An 
American Primer, by Daniel J. Boorstin (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1966), 1:8-25. 
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gesting that things could change for the 
better. Conditions were not fixed in 
eternally repetitive cycles, nor did they 
have to deteriorate, as the colonists’ 
experience and medieval heritage sug- 
gested. For Winthrop, the purpose of 
change was spiritual: “the end is to 
improve our lives to doe more service to 
the Lord.” 

He recognized that the Massachusetts 
colony was an experiment. Survival ina 
hostile environment cut off from civili- 
zation would require innovation and 
adaptation. With change came the pos- 
sibility of both success and failure. 

Winthrop was supremely conscious 
of the responsibility he and his col- 
leagues had not only to themselves and 
to God, but also to mankind, to succeed 
in this venture. They knew they would 
be watched by the world, fully exposed: 
“we must consider that wee shall be as a 
Citty vpon a Hill, the Eies of all people 
are vppon vs.”3 

These values were interdependent and 
mutually reinforcing. The vision of an 
organic community was rooted in a 
belief in progress and a sense of respon- 
sibility that had both practical and spiri- 
tual dimensions. Experimentation was 
the means for fulfilling the vision. 

By today’s standards, the Massa- 
chusetts colony was a restrictive and 
rigid society. But the new continent 
afforded plenty of room for dissenters 
from the Puritan orthodoxy. The Pil- 
grims of Plymouth, a pietist line of the 
Reformation, had arrived ten years earlier 
and coexisted with the Puritans. A splin- 
ter colony called Providence—subse- 
quently Rhode Island—was established 
by the Puritan outcast Roger Williams 


3. The reference was taken by Winthrop 
from the Book of Matthew, 5:14 “You are like 
light for the whole world. A city built on a hill 
cannot be hid.” 
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and became a refuge for religious diver- 
sity. As the Massachusetts colony expan- 
ded into the western frontier, church 
membership and hence citizenship were 
extended to all who were baptized, and a 
more personal and emotional evange- 
listic style of religion developed. Even in 
the original Massachusetts colony, the 
old orthodoxy slowly gave way as the 
colonists turned their attention to mate- 
rial pursuits. 

By the time of the American Revo- 
lution, nearly three-quarters of the popu- 
lation in the 13 colonies had been reared 
in families with a strong Puritan tradi- 
tion,’ but that tradition was now far 
more spiritually diverse, expanded by 
the presence of numerous Protestant 
denominations and the Catholic and 
Jewish faiths and tempered by the secular 
concerns of economics, politics, and 
local geography. 


NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE 


The Revolution that brought the 13 
colonies together was led by the gentry 
of each colony, supported by a broader 
class of artisans, small farmers, and 
laborers. Its success expanded the bounds 
of community from the towns, rural 
hinterlands, and colonies to a new nation, 
a wrenching change that barely survived 
the parochial interests of the individual 
states. 

The ruling gentry, whose interests 
remained tied closely to their respective 
states, found common ground in their 
explicit commitment to the preservation 
of independence and republican gov- 
ernment and in their implicit reliance on 


4. A. James Reichley, Religion in American 
Public Life (Washington, DC: Brookings Insti- 
tution, 1985), citing Sidney E. Ahlstrom, A Reli- 
gious History of the American People (New York: 
Doubleday, 1975), 1:169. 
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leadership through character. Because 
there was no national society, the 
founders relied heavily on government 
as the basis of collective strength. ` 

Progress was viewed increasingly on 
a national and continental scale in the 
promise of material and political achieve- 
ment. As one veteran of the Revolution- 
ary War expressed it, “Every door is 
now open to the sons of Genius and 
Science to enquire after Truth. Hence, 
we may expect the darkening clouds of 
error will vanish fast before the light of 
reason.” 

Americans continued to feel a sense 
of responsibility to a higher calling, a 
calling increasingly secular but still 
firmly rooted in the belief that America 
was blessed by Providence and that 
Americans were the chosen people of 
God. The founders varied widely in their 
religious beliefs, but virtually all agreed 
that religion was essential to the stability 
and harmony of democratic society. 

Experimentation with civic insti- 
tutions reached the state of high art, 
drawing heavily on the political theory 
of the European Enlightenment. The 
key assumption underlying these insti- 
tutions was that man’s basic nature was 
to pursue his passions without consid- 
eration for the interest of others, and 
therefore ambition had to be countered 
by ambition, in a series of checks and 
balances. The role of politics was not to 
determine the ends of life, but to provide 
a social order in which the pursuit of 
personal interest would contribute to 
the broader community interest. The 
pursuit of happiness that Jefferson held 


5. Letter from Thomas Rodney to Thomas 
Jefferson, Sept. 1750, in The Papers of Thomas 
. Jefferson, ed. Julian P. Boyd et al. (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1971), 18:548, as cited 
in Robert H. Wieble, The Opening of American 
Society (New York: Knopf, 1984), p. 4. 


to be an inalienable right would thus be 
a felicitous combination of private and 
public interests reinforcing one another. 
Public happiness and private happiness 
would develop hand in hand. 


DEMOCRATIC EXPANSION 


In the early nineteenth century, the 
United States exploded with the com- 
bined propulsive forces of continental 
expansion and industrial revolution, The 
hierarchical political and social order 
that the gentry sought to establish on a 
national basis could not withstand the 
centrifugal strain of these forces. While 
the myths and symbols of the Revolution 
remained prominent in civic life, the 
new federal government, even under the 
Constitution, failed to establish a strong 
political authority. Power shifted back 
to the states, towns, and proliferating 
local communities of the expanding 
frontier. The difference between Federal- 
ists and Republicans became less impor- 
tant than the formation of political 
alliances that could promote the eco- 
nomic interests of individual states and 
cities. 

Whereas the eighteenth-century gen- 
try had seen progress as slow, incremen- 
tal, and proceeding according to their 
own self-conscious creation, Americans 
of the early nineteenth century began to 
sense that while progress in general was 
certain, it was something beyond their 
control. They had to adjust to it as much 
as create it. As Horace Mann explained, 


All the resistless forces of Nature become our 
auxiliaries and cheer us on to certain pros- 
perity and triumph; but, if we act in contra- 
vention or defiance of these laws, then 
Nature resists, thwarts, baffles us; and, in the 
end, itis just as certain that she will overwhelm 
us with run. 8 


6. Wieble, Opening of American Society, p. 256. 
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To meet this challenge and the bewil- 
dering array of choices, American fam- 
ilies instilled in their children a set of 
absolute values that combined religion 
with secular enterprise. In a democratic 
society of equal opportunity and inevit- 
able progress, the success or failure of 
the individual was his or her own respon- 
sibility. And what was true for the 
individual was true for the community, 
state, region, and nation: each bore 
responsibility for harnessing the forces 
of progress to its own purposes. 

The pursuit of happiness that Jeffer- 
son had seen as a felicitous ordering of 
the whole became a race by people and 
places to satisfy their own needs and 
desires. Community leaders could feel in 
harmony with the nation no matter the 
course they took, for there was no clear 
national purpose save the pursuit of 
individual and local interests. 


RECONSOLIDATED NATIONHOOD 


By the 1850s, the forces of expansion 
threatened the tentative ties of nation- 
hood. Both the northern and southern 
states saw their futures being determined 
by the question of whether the western 
territories would be free or slave and 
hence whether their progress would con- 
tinue or cease. 

During the Civil War, Abraham Lin- 
coln drew upon every last trace of 
national community to save the Union, 
including religion, the “mystic chords of 
memory,” and the original principles of 
national purpose that strove to constrain 
self-interest and narrow regional concerns. 

The defeat of the South and the 
abolition of slavery eliminated the most 
serious threat to national unity. The war 
effort also produced new national insti- 
tutions such as a large conscript army 
and a railroad system that reinforced the 
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legitimacy of nationhood and the strength 
of the federal government. But with the 
war over, the pursuit of private and local 
interests resumed in the direction toward 
which it had been tending for half a 
century. 


INDUSTRIAL URBANIZATION 


In the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, the twin forces of urbanization 
and industrialization transformed Amer- 
ica yet again. Between 1800 and 1825, 
the proportion of Americans living in 
cities with populations over 100,000 
increased only slightly from about 6 to 9 
percent. Then it shot up to 18 percent in 
1850, soared to 28 percent in 1875 and 
40 percent in 1900, and continued rising. 
The pace of industrialization lagged in 
comparison. From the 1790s to the 
1850s more than three times as many 
workers leaving the farm went into 
commercial as into manufacturing jobs, 
and as late as 1875 the average size of 
manufacturing and mining establish- 
ments was eight employees.’ The surge 
in manufacturing growth after the Civil 
War, coupled with the urban migration, 
produced the industrial cities that restruc- 
tured the American economy and re- 
shaped American political culture. 

By the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, giant corporations were consoli- 
dating enormous economic power, and 
America’s cities were becoming unman- 
ageable under the strain of growth, 
demographic diversity, and outmoded 
institutions. In 1835, Chancellor James 
Kent, a voice of the native aristocracy in 
New York City, had portrayed the office 
of assistant alderman as “pleasant and 
desirable for people of leisure, of intel- 
ligence, and of disinterested zeal for the 
wise and just regulation of the public 


7. Ibid., p. 264. 
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concern of the city.” Within a mere three 
decades, Tammany Hall’s Boss Tweed 
himself characterized the incumbents in 
the same office as “The Forty Thieves. ”8 
One observer described the emerging 
industrial city in terms that sound famil- 
iar to us, but at the time reflected a 
wrenching change from more human 
and cohesive places. 


The neighborhood, the natural primary unit 
of local organization, is weakened, and in 
many cases nearly destroyed. Home life is 
little more than a name, whereas a hundred 
people, often of different nationalities, live in 
a single tenement house . . .. Among the 
business and professional classes, a man’s 
most intimate associates may be scattered 
over the whole city. While he scarcely knows 
his next door neighbor’s name... there is an 
. .. organization of industry on so large a 
scale that, in cities, only an insignificant 
proportion of the people work for themselves.’ 


In 1893 James Lord Bryce issued his 
famous indictment of urban corruption 
and chaos, charging that “the govern- 
ment of cities led to the one conspicuous 
failure in the United States.” The unfet- 
tered pursuit of private and local inter- 
ests once again threatened community 
disintegration. !° 


NATIONAL PROGRESSIVISM 


Reaction to these forces came from 
both the countryside and the cities. The 


8. Daniel J. Boorstin, The Americans: The 
Democratic Experience (New York: Vintage Books, 
1973), pp. 258-59. 

9. Delos F. Wilcox, The American City: A 
Problem in Democracy (New York: Macmillan, 
1904). 

10. Many observers felt that corruption and 
administrative incompetence was a consequence 
of retaining early nineteenth-century govern- 
mental machinery that was ill-suited to the large 
and complex industrial cities that had developed 
by the late nineteenth century. William Bennett 
Munroe, The Government of American Cities 
(New York: Macmillan, 1926), p. 13. 


populists were comprised largely of 
farmers and small-town residents who 
feared that the big cities and corpo- 
rations would destroy their material 
prosperity and moral traditions. The 
progressives came largely from the 
growing urban middle class, which saw 
its professions, businesses, and traditions 
threatened by political bosses and rapa- 
cious businesses that caused or failed to 
contain the chaos of the cities. The 
original populist base faded with rural 
America, although its legacy has since 
been claimed by both major political 
parties. But the progressives gained 
strength as urban America grew. 

In 1894, a group of progressive re- 
formers from America’s large cities con- 
vened a conference in Philadelphia to 
determine “the best means for stimu- 
lating and increasing the rapidly growing 
demand for honest and intelligent gov- 
ernment in American cities.” They cre- 
ated the National Municipal League, 
which continues to this day as the Citi- 
zens Forum on Self-Government.!! The 
reformers hoped that by joining forces 
they would 


accomplish much in arousing public interest, 
in raising popular standards of political 
morality, and in securing for the advocates 
of Municipal Reform that feeling of brother- 
hood and cooperation and that unity of 
actions and methods, which will multiply 
their strength and enthusiasm, and inspire 
the people with hope and confidence essential 
to final success.!2 


II. The initiative for the creation of the 
National Municipal League came in part from the 
American Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence—publisher of The Annals—which was estab- 
lished in Philadelphia in 1889 for the purpose of 
bringing the knowledge of scholars to bear on the 
problems of society. 

12. Toward 1994 Resurgence of Civic Dynam- 
ics, Executive Director’s Report to the Citizens 
Forum on Self Government (New York: National 
Municipal League, 1984), p. 1. 
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The moral indignation felt by the reform- 
ers was also clear in their rhetorical calls 
“to the defense of free institutions,” the 
“vindication of public virtue and popular 
rights,” and “conscience and duty in 
public life against the insidious assaults 
of lawless wealth and popular anarchy.”!3 

One of their own, Theodore Roosevelt, 
admonished the conferees to be realistic 
in their approach: “I don’t have to tell 
you to be upright, but I do think I have 
to tell you to be practical and efficient.” 
“In the end,” Roosevelt warned, “the 
work [of reform] has to be done by 
actual, hard, stubborn, long continued 
service in the field of practical politics 
itself.”14 

As their name proclaimed, the pro- 
gressives had faith in progress. Progress 
at the turn of the century meant techno- 
logical marvels that seemed to herald a 
new dawning for mankind: electricity, 
telecommunications, steel structures, the 
automobile, and air travel. But whereas 
Americans in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century saw general progress as 
inevitable and sought only to catch a 
handle on it for their own personal ends, 
the progressives recognized that progress 
for acommunity was no more inevitable 
than the progress of an individual. To 
the contrary, the forces of change un- 
leashed in the world could as easily lead 
to chaos and degeneration: city slums, 
polluted water, unreliable utilities, and 
social disorder. The threat of such devel- 
opments was underscored by new theo- 
ries, especially those by Darwin, Marx, 
and Freud, that portrayed man as the 
plaything of powerful forces over which 
he had little or no control. 

The progressives advocated rationally 
constituted mechanisms by which gov- 
ernment could be used as a tool of 


13. Ibid., p. 4. 
14. Ibid., pp. 2-4. 
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collective action to regain control over 
the forces of rampant private self-interest. 
They believed that city government could 
be run in a businesslike way by creating 
elected bodies that would operate like 
boards of directors, hiring professional 
city managers, replacing the spoils system 
with a merit civil service, and applying 
scientific principles of management to 
achieve efficient, nonpolitica] adminis- 
tration in the cities. 

The progressive urban and economic 
reform efforts expanded steadily toward 
the national level. A speech by Theodore 
Roosevelt in 1910, one year after he had 
left the presidency, summarized the pro- 
gressive agenda that was carried out 
over the subsequent half century. Roose- 
velt had become “impatient at the utter 
confusion that results from local legis- 
latures attempting to treat national issues 
as local issues.” “The betterment which 
we seek must be accomplished,” he 
believed, “mainly through the National 
Government.” In particular, “this New 
Nationalism regards the executive power 
as the steward of the public welfare.” 
Roosevelt challenged “the citizens of the 
United States [to] effectively control the 
mighty commercial forces which they 
have themselves called into being.” He 
pointedly called for “a policy of a far 
more active governmental interference 
with social and economic conditions in 
this country.” He argued that “every 
man holds his property subject to the 
general right of the community to regu- 
late its use to whatever degree the public 
welfare may require it.” There should be 
a “graduated income tax,” “a graduated 
inheritance tax,” and “conservation of 
natural resources.” The government also 
had “the right to regulate the terms and 
conditions of labor,” including requiring 
“comprehensive workmen’s compen- 
sation... better sanitary conditions... 
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and the use of safety appliances.” !5 

In 1912, Roosevelt and the progressive 
wing of the Republican Party challenged 
President Taft and the conservative old 
guard for the party’s nomination. Re- 
buffed, Roosevelt ran as the nominee of 
the national Progressive Party, splitting 
the Republicans and facilitating the vic- 
tory of Woodrow Wilson. Wilson there- 
upon picked up the progressive mantle, 
shifting the political momentum to the 
Democratic Party, where it resided, ex- 
cept during the 1920s, for the next half 
century. 

The equation of community thus 
shifted once again, from an individual to 
a collective emphasis and from a local to 
a national emphasis. Government was 
the chosen instrument of collective ac- 
tion, and the federal government—in 
particular, the president—was the chosen 
instrument of national action. The New 
Deal, World War II, and the postwar 
expansion of federal programs extended 
and reinforced the momentum toward 
strong government and national action 
that began with the progressives. 


MECHANICAL PLURALISM 


By the 1960s, the steady growth of 
government and federal power had begun 
to provoke a politically telling reaction 
from diverse sources. The political mes- 
sage of Alabama Governor George Wal- 
lace, originally dismissed by many as 
regional and racially based, was found 
to have substantial appeal outside the 
South, especially among ethnic groups 
in northern cities, in its attack on federal 
intrusiveness. The student movement 
protesting the Vietnam war reflected 
both opposition to American foreign 
policy and the impersonalization of a 


15. Theodore Roosevelt, “The New National- 
ism” (Speech delivered in Osawatomie, KS, 1910). 


government-centered society. Black lead- 
ers fought for political control in their 
local communities as well as for civil 
rights at the national level. 

By the 1970s, antigovernment and 
anti-Washington rhetoric had become 
fashionable in both major political par- 
ties. The success of Proposition 13 in 
California in 1978 reflected widespread 
and long-simmering dissatisfaction with 
government. Georgia Governor Jimmy 
Carter won the Democratic nomination 
and the presidency by campaigning as a 
Washington outsider who would tame 
the federal government and return power 
to the state and local level, which he 
knew from firsthand experience. An- 
other governor, Ronald Reagan, won 
the Republican nomination and the pres- 
idency using similar themes. Changes 
under both the Carter and Reagan ad- 
ministrations have shifted the burden of 
and initiative for addressing domestic 
issues from the public to the private 
sector and from the federal government 
to the states and localities. 

The swing toward private and local 
action is a predictable reaction to the 
excesses of government and national 
action that grew out of the initiatives of 
the progressive era. Not only can the 
root of that reaction be traced, but it 
conforms to the historical pattern. The 
progressives, after all, had reacted to the 
excesses of private and local action 
characteristic of their era, just as in each 
preceding period there were reactions to 
previous excesses. 

But there is more at work here than 
simply a historical pattern of alternating 
shifts between public and private, and 
national and local, initiative. To begin, 
the geographical configurations of local 
communities are now different from the 
nostalgic myth of small-town America, 
or even of neatly defined cities sur- 
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rounded by a bucolic countryside. The 
urban agglomerations in which 70 per- 
cent of the population now lives encom- 
pass a geographical expanse, a degree of 
human interaction, and a social com- 
plexity that is unprecedented. Socio- 
logist Kingsley Davis once observed 
that “they suggest the behavior of com- 
munal insects rather than of mammals.”!6 
Community, moreover, increasingly 
is defined in nongeographical terms, 
such as employment, profession, avo- 
cation, or political interest. There is a 
business community, a black commu- 
nity, a mental health community, a civic 
community, and so on. Many have 
organized to expand their influence or 
to remain competitive with those that 
have organized. Such special interests 
do not neatly divide the population. A 
single individual may have many inter- 
ests, each of which might be represented 
by an active organization. 
Fragmentation has always been a 
price considered worth paying for Amer- 
ican pluralism, but today, as John Gard- 
ner points out, it has found new fuel “in 
the obsessive specialization of modern 
life, in the multiple, interlocking systems 
through which we conduct our affairs, 
and in the skill with which groups in the 
society organize to advance their con- 
cerns.”!7 It has produced a pluralism 
that is almost mechanical in its habitual 
and narrow calculation of self-interest. 
This contrasts sharply with the organic 
pluralism of John Winthrop’s vision, 
which assumed a deeper emotional bond 
between personal and communal pur- 
poses. In the organic relationship, citi- 


16. Kingsley Davis, “The Urbanization of the 
Human Population,” in Cities (New York: Knopf, 
1967), p. 4. 

17. John W. Gardner, The Tasks of Leader- 
ship (Washington, DC: Independent Sector, 
1986), p. 16. 
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zens are imbued with a sense of citizen- 
ship or responsibility that moderates 
their self-interested passions and inclines 
them habitually to embrace the common 
purpose as their own. In the mechanical 
relationship, on the other hand, players 
or actors must be shown the bottom line 
that demonstrates a direct link between 
actions they take to advance the common 
purpose and the resulting benefit to 
themselves in particular. 

Whether or not one laments the loss 
of the spiritually based organic sense of 
a purposeful community, its absence 
complicates the practical task of achiev- 
ing the cooperation required by complex 
interdependence. The local civic agenda 
in recent years has addressed just this 
task. At first it was preoccupied with 
improving public services, such as trans- 
portation, waste management, educa- 
tion, and public safety, that are essential 
to the functioning of the mammoth 
urban agglomerations. When efforts to 
establish more rational structures, such 
as metropolitan government, failed, atten- 
tion turned to improving the internal 
efficiency or productivity of existing 
government agencies. It soon became 
apparent, however, that such public 
services were not provided just by gov- 
ernment agencies, but through a complex 
web of public and private actors. Further- 
more, the question of how and for 
whom to provide services involved basic 
political issues over which the multitude 
of interest groups disagreed. Conse- 
quently, asecond wave of reform efforts 
addressed the question of how to recon- 
cile diverse interests. Such efforts have 
focused on consensus building, collabo- 
ration, communication, partnership, 
negotiation, mediation, conflict reso- 
lution, and leadership attuned to diver- 
sity and interdependence. 
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A third wave of efforts has been 
prompted by growing economic compet- 
itiveness. The older industrial cities have 
struggled against the forces of economic 
decline for several decades, but the 
increasingly competitive world economy 
has heightened the sense of vulnerability 
in the more economically robust regions 
as well. The economic concern has had 
the effect not only of redirecting the 
civic agenda toward economic issues, 
but of fostering a somewhat stronger 
sense of geographic identity and the 
need for collective strategy. Formerly 
adversarial groups are more inclined to 
pull together in support of entrepre- 
neurial pursuits to enhance their com- 
munal self-sufficiency. A similar set of 
concerns began to develop at the state 
level in the late 1970s. 


THE MISSING CIVIC LINKS 


Americans today, in short, are experi- 
menting with new civic structures and 
processes as energetically as ever they 
have in their history. Most of the experi- 
mentation is designed to maintain essen- 
tial public services and basic economic 
infrastructure. It relies heavily on ratio- 
nal, analytical, and pragmatic concepts 
and techniques. Such approaches may 
be successful when the issues and inter- 
ests can be clearly defined. For example, 
it was possible to convince the numerous 
jurisdictions in the Washington, D.C., 
metropolitan area that by linking their 
water supply systems only one new 
reservoir would be required to meet 
future needs rather than the six new 
reservoirs projected under then-existing 
fragmented operations, But some prob- 
lems are of such complexity as to exceed 
the capacity of the most skillful analytic 
approaches. Cana system of laws, inspec- 
tions, disposal operations, and sanctions, 


for example, succeed in stopping harm- 
ful waste-disposal practices by house- 
holds and businesses, or can unsafe 
waste dumping only be inhibited by an 
ethic that says it is wrong? 

The organic community of John Win- 
throp’s vision did not suddenly vanish in 
our own time. It was, in the first place, a 
vision, not areality. Moreover, even the 
vision began to erode as soon as the 
Massachusetts colonists finished lis- 
tening to Winthrop’s sermon and disem- 
barked on the shores of a virgin wilder- 
ness. Their new environment demanded 
a more pragmatic response to practical 
challenges and permitted a more visceral 
embrace of worldly opportunities. Still, 
the religious bonds that helped to hold 
the colony together and define its pur- 
pose provided a stock of spiritual capital 
that permitted experimentation with new 
political and economic forms. 

By the time of the Revolution, Amer- 
ica’s spiritual capital had been recon- 
stituted among the nation’s leaders as 
character, nurtured more by reason 
than religion. By the end of the nine- 
teenth century, Theodore Roosevelt was 
warning his fellow urban reformers that 
their nostalgic pleadings to restore char- 
acter and good citizenship were no sub- 
stitute for practical government action 
and hard-nosed politics in dealing with 
the unprincipled pursuit of private inter- 
est at bay in the cities. By the late 1960s, 
civic responsibility and citizenship had 
become clichés, nearly devoid of the 
spiritual base, emotional bonds, or nur- 
tured habit of mind that makes the 
desire to serve the community more than 
an explicit calculation of self-interest. 

The causes of this erosion are not 
simply explained, but they certainly 
derive in part from the mismatch between 
traditional civic institutions and the 
practical needs of contemporary life. 
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That gap is not likely to be bridged by 
the application of rational technique 
alone. It will require among other things 
a deeper understanding of how personal 
needs and actions are linked to behavior 
that has public consequences. 

James Q. Wilson has observed that 
“in almost every area of important public 
concern, we are seeking to induce per- 
sons to act virtuously, whether as school- 
children, applicants for public assistance, 
would-be lawbreakers, or voters and 
public officials.” He defines public virtue 
as “habits of moderate action; more 
specifically, acting with due restraint on 
one’s impulses, due regard for the rights 
of others, and reasonable concern for 
distant consequences.”!8 This is a for- 
midable challenge, indeed: to encourage 
people to restrain personal impulses in 
an age that glorifies the pursuit of 
individual interest; to exercise regard 
for the rights of others when the realm of 
personal rights encompasses every per- 
sonal impulse; to be concerned about 
distant consequences in a complex world 
where causal relationships are obscure 
and the future uncertain. 

The challenge is all the more difficult 
when so many people seem to have lost 
faith in a value so basic to American 
civic institutions as the idea of progress. 
Robert Nesbit finds that the twentieth 
century “especially in its second half is 
almost barren of faith in progress” in the 
Western democracies.!9 In America that 

18. James Q. Wilson, “The Rediscovery of 
Character: Private Virtue and Public Interest,” 
The Public Interest, no. 81, pp. 3-16 (Fall 1985). 
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faith has been shaken by the economic, 
political, and international turbulence 
of the past twenty years. The economic 
recovery of the mid-1980s has helped 
restore confidence in the material poten- 
tial of the United States. Yet undercur- 
rents of doubt persist as foreign competi- 
tion grows stronger. Moreover, important 
segments of the population—the unem- 
ployed, the underemployed, the disad- 
vantaged—question whether they will 
share in progress, even if it occurs for the 
nation as a whole. 

Part of the problem lies in the very 
definition of progress, which over the 
course of 350 years has almost completely 
lost its spiritual dimension. Nesbit con- 
cludes that “if there is one generalization 
that can be made confidently about the 
history of the idea of progress, it is that 
throughout its history the idea has been 
closely linked with, has depended upon, 
religion or upon intellectual constructs 
derived from religion.” Yet he finds that 
just as our era is “almost barren of faith 
in progress, so it is almost barren of 
widespread and life-permeating religious 
faith.”20 

To be sure, an irrepressible American 
optimism is apparent in the United 
States of the 1980s. In addition, a parade 
of successful ventures at the state and 
local levels gives assurance that the 
energy and imagination of civic experi- 
mentation is very much alive. But such 
efforts are strained by the depletion of 
values that historically have formed the 
basis of citizenship. 


20. Ibid., pp. 352-53. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


COMMENT (David Schuyler, Frank- 
lin and Marshall College, Lancaster, 


Pennsylvania): I would like to build ona 
comment by Sheldon Hackney about a 
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quote from Benjamin Franklin. Since 
we are sitting in the Franklin Plaza 
Hotel in Franklin’s city and since what 
we are supposedly fumbling with is 
something called city culture or civicism, 
I thought perhaps we ought to ponder 
some of Franklin’s roles and the ways in 
which he worked. Franklin never defined 
what he meant by “civicism,” but I think 
what he meant was that a commitment 
took place in two ways: as a physical 
space and as a community. In this he 
seemed to go back to the original distinc- 
tion between the Latin urbs, the physical 
space, and civis, which meant a group of 
people living together in an enlightened 
public order. Franklin worked individ- 
ually; he worked through government; 
he worked through various private sector 
means. I do not want to make him an 
apologist for Reaganomics, but what he 
was doing in a lot of ways was using 
whatever resources he had to promote 
his vision of what Philadelphia could 
become. His efforts continued after his 
death, in the form of his estates, to 
promote civic culture in Boston and 
Philadelphia. 


Q (Jerry Watts, Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Connecticut): From what 
perspective are we looking at some of 
these problems? Are we merely assuming 
that, given the absence of federal inter- 
vention in many areas, problems can be 
dealt with via state and local partner- 
ships? Are we too quickly assuming that 
it is the valid role of cities to assume 
responsibility for the problems in their 
midst? It seems that many of the prob- 
lems are due to nationwide changes, 
such as the increased importance of the 
service sector of the economy and the 
lack of certain upward mobility in large 
sectors of the American populace. 


A (Ahlbrandt): If we are addressing 
the question of what the appropriate 
roles for various levels of government 
are, I would agree strongly that thereisa 
major role for the federal government in 
dealing with problems such as inade- 
quately housed people and homeless 
people. In any community that I am 
familiar with around the United States, 
we have an unemployed-youth problem 
that is absolutely horrendous, and we 
are losing the second generation, or the 
second decade’s worth, of kids and there 
are going to be no jobs for these kids. 
Nobody is dealing with that problem. It 
cannot be adequately dealt with locally. 
It is a federal problem, and the federal 
government, quite frankly, does not 
care about it. 

When I was in Washington, I sat in 
1981 on a task force that was headed by 
Assistant Secretary of Labor Angrisani. 
We were thinking about what kind of a 
labor market policy the Reagan adminis- 
tration would put together. I was there 
at the time that they put forth the Job 
Training Partnership Act, which was 
subsequently passed. They jettisoned 
the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act. The primary motivation 
of the politicians in the Labor Depart- 
ment was to figure out how they could 
craft a program that would minimize the 
cost in real resources. They wanted to 
know how to fabricate something that 
they could sell to the House and to the 
Senate that was going to cost the least 
amount of money. 

COMMENT (Fosler): There is no 
doubt that there is a strong role for the 
federal government. To some extent the 
federal government plays a strong role 
just in its transfer programs. Social 
Security is one example. The question is 
just how active the federal government 
is likely to become in the next few years, 
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how active it should become in dealing 
with some of these problems that do 
seem to be intractable and, in fact, do 
seem to require a broader geographical 
look than just the city. 

In the late 1970s, we at the Committee 
for Economic Development were looking 
at federal urban policy. I became quite 
skeptical about just how far federal 
policy could go in dealing with many 
urban problems. I felt very strongly 
that, whatever else the federal govern- 
ment did, it was important for local 
governments and for the local business 
community to take more of an interest 
in what could be done locally to address 
those problems directly. I felt that there 
were things that could be done. I was 
struck at the incredible skepticism about 
that idea. There was a tremendous amount 
of resistance, and many scholars and 
practitioners believed that the cities were 
the mere pawns of macroeconomic influ- 
ences over which they had absolutely no 
control. 

We studied seven different cities in 
some detail. We found that not only was 
there a lot that could be done at the local 
level, but that there was a tremendous 
amount that already had been done by 
cities, even during this period, when 
public policy was being dominated by 
the federal government. As the federal 
government has withdrawn support to 
local governments—not just under Rea- 
gan, but beginning with Carter—and as 
there has been more of a compulsion 
and necessity for local communities to 
look to other resources, suddenly there 
has been the discovery that there is a 
tremendous amount that can be done at 
the local level by both the private and 
public sectors. I do not know how far 
local action can go. There is no question 
that there is a limit to it. Moreover, it 
does not relieve the federal government 
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or the state governments of their respon- 
sibility. As a practical matter, however, 
for the next few years, given the problem 
of the federal deficit, there just is not 
going to be a whole lot of initiative at the 
federal level. Whatever else happens, it 
is clear to me that there is going to have 
to be—and should be—a continued focus 
on using local resources and, increas- 
ingly, state resources more effectively to 
deal with some of these problems. 


Q (Yale Rabin, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville): I think there has been a 
lot of sanguine discussion about the role 
of public-private partnerships and other 
measures. I do not wish to understate 
the potential effectiveness of those kinds 
of combinations, but no one has attempted 
to put those combinations in the context 
of the literal dimensions of the overall 
problem and the proportion of that 
problem that could reasonably be ad- 
dressed by public-private partnerships. 

I was very interested in Ralph Widner’s 
typology of the industrial city, partic- 
ularly his description of those cities that 
had a rather diverse economy when 
industry came. These cities appear to be 
emerging now as the ones with the 
greatest capability, while those whose 
very existence was dependent on the 
industry itself find themselves in a much 
less capable position. We need to be able 
to look at those things. If that typology 
is, in fact, a valid one, we must say—to 
follow up on Mr. Widner’s comment-— 
that cities have to change the way they 
operate. They have to become more 
entrepreneurial. They have to learn to 
function like a business. We have to note 
that some businesses succeed and a great 
many fail. What do we do about the 
ones that fail? 
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No one has talked about the difficulties 
of industrial cities beyond the margin 
that entrepreneurship or public-private 
partnerships will deal with. 

A (Ahlbrandt): Let me offer Braddock 
as an example. Braddock is a mill town 
in the Monongahela Valley. It is not quite 
abandoned; people still do live there. It 
has a decayed commercial area that has 
gradually shrunk. It is surrounded by a 
whole host of other mill towns. Some of 
these have lost, in absolute terms, 40 to 
50 percent of their assessed value in the 
last five or six years as a result of plant 
closings. These towns have no compar- 
ative advantage. They have deteriorated 
infrastructures and they are all very 
small. Allegheny County, of which Brad- 
dock is a part, surrounds Pittsburgh. 
The county has 130 municipalities, 
which, excluding the city of Pittsburgh, 
average 8000 people. They are noneco- 
nomic from a development standpoint. 
What remedy is there for these towns? 
This is a situation for which anybody 
who is a political science major would 
suggest some form of political consoli- 
dation, tax-base sharing, or service con- 
solidation. Service consolidation is hap- 
pening. But the real issue is a political 
one and involves transferring resources 
to that political unit from outside to do 
whatever seems to make sense. That 
transfer will not happen in that part of 
the state because of the political culture— 
until there is a severe fiscal crisis. We 
have had one or two municipalities that 
have almost gone bankrupt. Some are 
being fed by state loans, which will never 
be repaid. There is no political constit- 
uency strong enough to force any kind 
of political consolidation at this point. 
What is going to happen is that many of 
these municipalities will eventually be 
unable to pay for the delivery of needed 
services, 


COMMENT (Ralph Widner): What, 
in fact, has been happening in Allegheny 
County is that slowly but surely the ser- 
vices that people expect from govern- 
ment are drifting up to the county level. 
Slowly the county is assuming the role 
formerly held by the municipalities. 
This shift happens so gradually—almost 
invisibly—that people are not very upset 
about it. They can accept an existing 
jurisdiction—rather than the imposition 
of something new that looks like a new 
super government—as a solution to the 
problem. It is a case of our imagination 
being trapped by lines we have drawn on 
a map at some other time. 

It is extraordinary that, in all the 
advanced countries in Europe and North 
America, which have very different pol- 


‘icy interventions, the fundamental changes 


in the industrial city—in terms of diffu- 
sion, deconcentration, the obsolescence 
of multistory factories, the whole change 
in the manufacturing economy—are the 
same, regardless of the interventions. 
After World War II, the European 
countries were concerned about so many 
people flocking to the metropolitan areas, 
and they embarked on a new-towns 
program. In the United States we did 
not really believe in that much interven- 
tion, but we were worried about so 
many people flocking to the metropolitan 
areas. The literature of the early 1950s 
shows that we were worried about rural 
America dying and that everybody was 
going to move to a relatively few areas 
along the seaboard and around the 
Great Lakes. It was not ten years later 
when everybody was worried about all 
the people flowing out of the metropo- 
litan areas and emptying out the inner 
cities. We played around with the new- 
towns program; essentially the same 
kinds of patterns emerged in the U.S. 
program as in the European, regardless 
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of what the policy interventions were. 
That similarity tells me that funda- 
mentally we are dealing with changes 
that were wrought by changes in tech- 
nologies and markets and that public 
policy, at least in our kind of system, has 
very marginal effects. 

There is an irony in this. For perfectly 
legitimate reasons we always want public 
policy to alter the consequences of some- 
thing that is happening out on the 
ground because we do not like its neg- 
ative consequences. Generally, public 
policy goes in the opposite direction 
from actual current trends. That might 
seem absurd at first, but that is the way a 
car is driven. The driver is constantly 
adjusting the car in order to achieve a 
general trajectory. That is what society 
is doing, but society takes very short- 
term views of the problems instead of 
looking at the long term. 

People were criticizing renewal in 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, and Boston 
because urban renewal left behind so 
many empty tracts. But now, thirty 
years later, with hindsight, we can see 
the economic consequences. We are not 
a patient people; we want short-term 
results. 

Another point has to do with action 
that can be taken by the federal and state 
governments. I was deeply involved in 
the discussions in the early years of the 
Reagan administration about who in 
the federal system should do what. There 
was an opportunity for a very brief 
period during the early Reagan years for 
the federal, state, and local governments 
to agree on what functions were most 
appropriately discharged at which level. 
Essentially, the governors were arguing 
that the cities and states could not 
influence the movement of people back 
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and forth across boundaries. They felt 
that the problems resulting from popu- 
lation movement should be a federal 
responsibility, just as other large social 
issues—Medicare and Social Security, 
for example—should be. Correspon- 
dingly, things that are directly related to 
the geography of a city—sewer systems 
and other pieces of infrastructure—and 
that can be very carefully identified with 
that particular block of territory should 
be local responsibilities. The state re- 
sponsibility would cover regional impli- 
cations of the local responsibilities. 

The federal government, somewhat 
irresponsibly, wanted to dump every- 
thing—the social programs as well as 
the physical programs—back on the 
states and localities. Even more irrespon- 
sible was the position that the mayors 
took. The mayors did not like the states. 
They wanted to do without the states if 
they could. They wanted to go right to 
the federal government, where they 
would get a much friendlier hearing. 
They were unwilling to negotiate moving 
any of the chips around the board, and 
the result was a stalemate. We blew a 
national opportunity at that point, and 
there is no single level of government 
that can be blamed for it. They all share 
in the responsibility. 

COMMENT (Rabin): I am in agree- 
ment concerning the similarity of the 
changes that have taken place, but I 
think there is a difference in the way the 
consequences have been mitigated in 
countries in Europe, where social sup- 
port systems remained more intact than 
they did here, and J think that that is an 
important distinction. The role of gov- 
ernment should not be underplayed in 
that regard. 
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INSTITUTIONAL RENEWAL IN AMERICAN CITIES 


RBAN institutions are tricky. Like 

all systematic patterns of be- 
havior, they change slowly and thus 
tend to move behind the wave, rather 
than in its cusp. Reform follows crisis. 
Few cities, if any, have successfully 
established programs of anticipatory 
renewal. Most do not even have early 
warning systems. 

Whether the problem is political re- 
form or economic and physical revitali- 
zation, action seems to be possible only 
after deterioration has become pro- 
nounced. Even then, the remedial and 
revitalization programs that are estab- 
lished are market followers rather than 
market leaders. It often seems that the 
hardest thing to achieve in the urban 
polity is prophylactic action and trans- 
formative leadership in time to facilitate 
a smooth transition from one state of 
affairs to another. This is because insti- 
tutions are, by definition, ways of think- 
ing and acting that are imbedded deeply 
in the collective experience of those who 
make them up. 

When institutions are geographically 
based, as many of any city’s are, or when 
they are greatly influenced by factors, 
forces, and people who either operate 
from other places or are not place 
oriented, all of the usual problems of 
institutional renewal are exacerbated. 
Nationally organized retailers are far 
more interested in following their mar- 
kets than trying to reshape them, so 
their interest in the economic revital- 
ization of older business districts is 
proportionate to their level of relative 
investment and the discounted return on 
it in the older areas as compared with 
newer shopping districts. Locally head- 
quartered retailers are often different, 
maintaining a loyalty to place that may 
defy short-term realities. When a geo- 
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graphic shift in economic activity occurs 
in a metropolitan area, the parts of the 
economic institution that move tend to 
leave behind a residue of the most 
conservative elements, whose almost in- 
stinctive reaction is to resist change and 
to try to restore the status quo ante until 
they are themselves overwhelmed. 

Similarly, industrial displacements re- 
sponsive to international market and 
technological changes tend to be resisted 
by local labor organizations primarily 
because they change institutionalized 
relationships. Even after this resistance 
contributes to drastic reductions in in- 
dustrial employment, there is a consider- 
able period of institutional lag. This lag 
in behavior customarily takes the form 
of efforts to prevent change, followed, 
when that fails, by efforts to find substi- 
tute employers of the same sort, accom- 
panied by ameliorative measures to main- 
tain incomes and morale until the old 
jobs come back. 

As reality sets in and as the margin of 
change accelerates, the hard core of an 
institution is the part that survives. It 
frequently is the part that is the most 
politically intransigent, the least vision- 
ary, and the least likely to produce 
leaders capable of either managing the 
present crisis or changing the place’s 
long-term strategy. 

For many institutions with great influ- 
ence on the physical form of urban 
centers and their economic vitality, place 
simply is not a significant factor. Inter- 
national financial institutions are not 
overly concerned with where their invest- 
ments yield the highest returns. Locally 
restricted financial institutions, of course, 
are. Thus, macro-policies, such as bank- 
ing deregulation and branch banking can 
have a profound effect on regional and 
urban development by influencing the 
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flows of capital into and out of urban 
regions and even among the parts of 
urban areas. 

Other multinational corporate deci- 
sions are also made quite independent of 
local considerations, with a profound 
effect on urban institutions and their 
leadership. The branch or division man- 
ager of such a corporation, for example, 
may have played a major role in local 
economic, political, and cultural institu- 
tions. But a decision by the corporate 
leadership, located far away from the 
local branch facility, may replace either 
the local manager or the entire facility, 
producing at best a temporary leadership 
vacuum in the local institutions. 

Of all urban institutions, the political 
system is often the last to adjust to 
change and to do so with the least grace. 
As the cycle of decline sets in, the 
common reaction of most political sys- 
tems is to seek fiscal transfers from the 
state and federal governments and then 
to reduce services and the quality of 
maintenance. The first of these strate- 
gies, even in earlier times of expanding 
intergovernmental aid, rarely provided 
enough funding to replace the lost local 
revenues and to maintain or improve the 
net level of services or development. In 
recent years, such transfers have annually 
declined, except for various forms of tax 
subsidy, such as industrial revenue bonds 
and tax increment financing authority, 
which have indeed had some effect on 
the intra-urban distribution of capital 
flows until their availability to localities 
has become so ubiquitous that interjuris- 
dictional competition in their use has 
virtually negated their locational impact, 
illustrating the Iron Law of Political 
Dispersion. 

The second common response of the 
political system, the reduction in the 
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level of support for services, has gener- 
ated some interest in the rethinking and 
redesign of services and their delivery! 
including considerable interest in the 
privatization of services 7 While this 
movement toward redesign of services 
has not yet been institutionalized, it has 
been stoutly resisted by the existing insti- 
tutions, such as client advocacy groups, 
public employee labor unions, and much 
of the public bureaucracy. 

The important point of this dismal 
recitation is not that leadership for 
transition and change in cities is impos- 
sible, but that it does not emerge natu- 
rally from existing institutions, which 
tend, to the contrary, to resist change 
because they embody systematic patterns 
of behavior and thought that are based 
in experience and anchored in interests 
that have half-lives that linger past the 
circumstances that produced them. Insti- 
tutional revitalization must, for the most 
part, be sparked outside of these tradi- 
tional systems, infiltrate or overcome 
them gradually, and eventually itself 
succumb to a hardening of the arteries. 

Our concern here, therefore, has to 
do with the conditions that are conducive 
to institutional revitalization in cities 
and how the barriers to renewal can be 
overcome. While accident and luck are 
undoubtedly factors in any process of 
institutional renewal, no self-respecting 
social scientist can accept them as the 
only identifiable variables worth noting. 
Even free market theorists cannot resist 
the temptation to tinker with incentives 
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to overcome the imperfections in the 
market that inhibit the proper behavior 
of institutions. 

Let me assert some hypotheses that 
may explain why institutional renewal 
appears to occur some places and is not 
far advanced in others. I shall then 
suggest some strategies that might be 
employed by those impatient with the 
pace of change and the quality of urban 
leadership. 


WHAT CONTRIBUTES TO 
INSTITUTIONAL RENEWAL? 


Even a casual roll call of major 
American cities produces images of a 
considerable difference in the vigor of 
their institutions over the last gener- 
ation. Some evoke an image of strong 
institutions and leadership over a fairly 
long time; others seem to have turned 
around in the last decade, emerging 
from an era of decline and disrepair into 
a period of vitality and imaginative 
leadership. Still others seem trapped in a 
slough of worsening hardship and rudder- 
less drift. 


Autonomy 


A considerable part of the difference 
can be explained by the degree of insti- 
tutional autonomy the city enjoys. By 
“institutional autonomy,” I mean the 
ability of those market, governmental, 
and independent institutions to make 
decisions that affect the local political 
economy and public environment with- 
out being subject to control by another 
authority located in another place. 

Some cities clearly enjoy a higher 
degree of economic and political auton- 
omy than others. For the most part, 
these are the cities identified by Noyelle 


‘and Stanback? as diversified service cen- 


ters and by the Committee on National 
Urban Policy as “command and control 
centers.”4 These large centers contain a 
considerable mass of: corporate head- 
quarters and serve as formal or de facto 
political capitals. They contain major 
universities and other research centers. 
They are home to all of the nation’s 
largest financial organizations and the 
most advanced and sophisticated ser- 
vices needed to support high-level deci- 
sions, such as law, advertising, and 
public relations. Almost all of the major 
philanthropic foundations in the country 
are in these cities. And they serve as the 
major communications and transpor- 
tation hubs of the nation, some of them 
operating as major centers of worldwide 
commercial and political decisions. 
With few exceptions, these cities have 
been most successful in navigating the 
transition between an industrial past 
and a future in the knowledge economy. 
That this is a result of institutional 
renewal is by no means certain. A lot 
probably results from the dumb luck of 
smart people. But such cities have, at a 
minimum, a talent pool that is used to 
dealing in change and in its strategic 
management. Such cities also are far 
more likely to have both public and 
private resources available to them to 
ameliorate problems, to finance inno- 
vations, and to sustain themselves through 
failures, emergencies, and errors. They 
are also lucky to be centers in which 
some sectors continue to grow, often at 
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rapid rates, even while others become 
obsolescent and decline. 

The headquarters function appears 
to be crucial. While headquarters occa- 
sionally move or are assimilated into 
other structures located elsewhere as a 
consequence of mergers, they are far less 
likely to be moved by top managers than 
production and other facilities that need 
to be closer to markets. Central functions 
are likely to be maintained and even 
expanded in the face of technological 
change in individual industries and the 
economy as a whole. The demand grows 
for supporting services for which knowl- 
edge is the principal value added, helping 
to increase the critical mass of talent 
available for policy development. These 
kinds of activities in turn generate de- 
mand for other services such as higher 
education, cultural and recreational ser- 
vices, high-quality medical services, and 
a wide array of consumer services. These 
transactional cities have substantial 
capacity to control their own destinies. 

But having favorable conditions and 
the raw material for institutional renewal 
and using them are different matters. In 
some of the most critical areas of urban 
life, institutions that matter most to 
their futures seem to have enjoyed rela- 
tively little renewal. The public education 
systems of the great command and con- 
trol centers of the country remain, to be 
charitable about them, dismal. The Bos- 
ton school desegregation crisis, for ex- 
ample, provides an almost classic case of 
default by the city’s political, corporate, 
and community institutions. Boston has 
been left with a weak public education 
system to support an economy increas- 
ingly based on knowledge. 

Established institutions seem most 
prone to self-renewal when their interests 
are clearly at stake. Thus, the financial 


institutions of New York were galvanized 
into reorienting themselves when faced 
with the imminent collapse of the city’s 
fiscal house of cards. Because of the fact 
that the same New York-based financial 
institutions that restructured the city’s 
debt and fiscal system are also the 
primary actors in the national municipal 
bond market, the ripple effect of the 
New York crisis was nationwide and 
resulted in a substantial rethinking of 
state and local public finance practice. 
For the most part, this has been a 
salutary change that has affected a large 
number of cities. It also illustrates the 
importance of autonomy to a city in 
altering its institutions, and the effects 
on institutions throughout the country 
of decisions made by actors beyond 
their control and influence, but upon 
whom they are dependent for essential 
services. 

Cleveland offers another example of 
institutional renewal of the fiscal insti- 
tutions of the city, accompanied by a 
considerable renewal, or at least revital- 
ization, of the economic-political power 
structure. After years of economic and 
political drift, during which the old 
industrial structure of the city eroded 
and the demographic composition of 
the city was transformed, the major 
leadership institutions acted to restore 
the city’s credit and infrastructure and 
to facilitate the city’s transformation 
toward a service-based economy. While 
wide gaps in leadership and resources 
persist, the political, corporate, media, 
and foundation leadership seems to have 
taken advantage of the resources avail- 
able to them and the opportunity their 
autonomy and power provided to re- 
direct the fortunes of the city consciously. 

In these cities, and others, significant 
development of institutions has accom- 
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panied the transformation of the eco- 
nomic functions they perform. New po- 
litical leadership has worked with or 
been supported by an invigorated busi- 
ness and independent sector leadership. 
In some cases, such as Pittsburgh, much 
of the leadership has continued to come 
from the close-knit corporate elite repre- 
sented in the Allegheny Conference. In 
Baltimore and St. Paul, visionary mayors 
have provided the mobilizing force, but 
have used the autonomy of their city’s 
economic power base and their own 
political autonomy to foster extensive 
physical renewal. 

Akron is among the most interesting 
of the industrial cities that have trans- 
formed themselves into service centers. 
Akron remains the tire capital of the 
world, but it no longer makes tires. The 
rubber industry, through a series of 
corporate decisions over the past two 
decades, decentralized its manufacturing 
operations throughout the globe, but 
kept its corporate headquarters and 
research and development functions in 
Akron. This was not done without a 
period of severe dislocation and unem- 
ployment, but the result has been a more 
stable economy and, now, the beginnings 
of a revitalization of the urban core. 

Pittsburgh has experienced a virtual 
revolution in its corporate structure and 
functions. The steel industry no longer 
makes much steel in Pittsburgh, but the 
industry is still centered there—at least 
to the extent it is a steel industry at all, 
for it has diversified into other products 
as steel production has been shut down. 
While this has meant massive structural 
unemployment for steelworkers, the head- 
quarters functions of the newly merged 
corporations have flourished along with 
their support and parasite businesses. 
With the collaboration of the city’s 
outstanding research universities, Pitts- 


burgh industries are moving into robot- 
ics, shifting the demand for workers 
from production to design and marketing. 

One thing that has made Pittsburgh 
different from other cities during the 
post-world-war period is the active in- 
volvement of corporate leadership in 
urban policy. Here an institutionalized 
pattern of active participation and respon- 
sibility for the condition of the city has 
meant conscious intervention by this 
leadership, primarily in urban develop- 
ment policy. In addition, a highly stable 
pattern of neighborhood politics and 
labor unions has undergirded the system. 
Part of this system now faces destabili- 
zation as a result of the closing of 
unionized plants and the gentrification 
of old urban neighborhoods. 

In contrast to the command and 
control centers, the subordinate urban 
centers of the country have fared poorly 
and show little strong evidence of insti- 
tutional renewal. Adversity has not bred 
imagination among existing institutions. 
On occasion it seems to have called new 
institutions into existence, however. It 
remains to be seen if they will have 
staying power. 

Subordinate centers lack economic 
and political autonomy. They are heavily 
dependent on corporate leadership head- 
quartered elsewhere for economic deci- 
sions and on state and national govern- 
ments for program sustenance. Many of 
the true industrial cities of America are 
subordinate centers: Youngstown, Bir- 
mingham, Shreveport, Butte, Daven- 
port, Peoria, to name but a few. While 
they may contain some corporate head- 
quarters, they enjoy little economic 
diversity. They have few strong local 
financial institutions. They lack sub- 
stantial political clout in state politics. 
And they are all highly susceptible to 
cyclical and structural trends. 
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As production functions in these cities 
have contracted and closed, they have 
not been offset by an expansion of 
headquarters and high service functions. 
Existing business and labor institutions 
have not been renewed, but decimated 
in terms of leadership and vigor. The 
shrinkage in the revenue base combined 
with a growing need for social services 
has tended to traumatize local govern- 
ment rather than galvanize it to rethink 
its functions or the ways in which it 
delivers the meager services it can afford 
to provide. 

There are some hopeful illustrations 
of institutional development even in 
these discouraging circumstances. In a 
few industrial cities, employee ownership 
of abandoned plants has provided an 
innovative, if sometimes problematic, 
way of maintaining, then changing, the 
character of the manufacturing business 
on which the local economy rests. In 
some cases, the new ownership institution 
is receiving substantial nurturing from 
nonlocal institutions, such as inter- 
national unions and university faculty. 
This experience suggests that not all 
institutional renewal has to spring from 
the grass roots and that in some cases 
help from outside institutions may be a 
prerequisite for the development of a 
new, autonomous base of power in 
subordinate centers. 

A few of these cities—Birmingham is 
an example—have some alternative in- 
stitutions capable of supplying effective 
leadership if it can be stimulated into 
action. There a prescient mayor was 
able to capitalize on the city’s medical 
center, universities, and high-technology 
sector to begin to build an alternative 
economy for this former manufacturing 
town. 

The burden of all of these examples is 
that autonomy matters. Institutional 


development and renewal are possible 
without it, but like getting rich, it is 
easier to do so with start-up capital than 
without. 


Catalysts 


While autonomy provides a city with 
valuable resources for leadership and 
institutional renewal, resources are not 
self-mobilizing and the leadership insti- 
tutions of a city are not self-renewing, 
even in the face of crisis. A catalytic 
agent is often required. Such an agent 
may be found in the political system, in 
the civic community, or in the nonprofit 
sector. 

Political catalysts are the most com- 
mon agents of institutional change, 
probably due to the fact that political 
leaders most frequently register and 
represent the pressures from the popu- 
lation of a city to do something when a 
crisis is apparent. Politicians also tend 
to develop brokering skills and are adept 
at coalition building, pyramiding re- 
sources, and the use of power. 

Mayors, especially, have often served 
as effective catalysts of institutional re- 
newal in their cities. The mayoralty is 
often the focal point of city politics. 
While a city council, especially if elected 
on a district basis, is hard to change, a 
mayor can be elected on a change plat- 
form. Election, however, is only the 
starting point. The mayor must have 
both a vision to which others can rally 
and the political skills to mobilize inter- 
ests in the service of that vision. 

Three quite different mayors illustrate 
the uses of the office and the disparate 
tactics of mayor-catalysts: George Lati- 
mer of St. Paul, William Donald Schae- 
fer of Baltimore, and Henry Cisneros of 
San Antonio. Each has performed a 
catalytic role in changing the course of 
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his city’s development and in renewing 
critical public institutions. 

Significantly, each mayor-catalyst has 
operated in a limited sphere of action. 
All have focused their leadership on the 
physical and economic renewal of their 
cities, with only secondary attention to 
the renewal of social institutions, such 
as the education system. This surely is a 
result, in part, of the way in which 
political and legal power is distributed 
in urban government. There rarely is 
much room for mayoral power in the 
school system, and there is often a 
vacuum of power in the development 
arena. Mayors also have a lot of leverage 
on development issues, Federal and state 
assistance programs typically flow through 
the mayor’s office as the result of two 
decades of skillful lobbying by the 
nation’s mayors. 

The availability of federal largess has 
also led to the development of mayoral 
staffs with the knowledge of the pro- 
grams and the skills required to package 
development projects. A mayor with a 
strong popular base, competent and 
entrepreneurial staff, and the capacity 
for focusing group and public attention 
on issues can use these resources to create 
new ways of doing business. Mayors 
Latimer, Schaefer, and Cisneros have 
done just that. They make things happen. 

‘In each city, the development of new 
forms of public-private partnerships 
have been led by the mayor. While each 
mayor has a different operating style— 
Schaefer roams the city, acting on the 
spot; Cisneros commissions in-depth 
analyses of the economy and develops 
detailed plans of action; Latimer is an 
indefatigable entrepreneur and idea 
man-—they have in common an entrepre- 
neurial approach to urban government 
and a clear understanding that their job 
entails leading the city, not merely pre- 
siding over its government. 


Much of their time is spent prosely- 
tizing developers and employers, sooth- 
ing and scolding the business leadership, 
mediating and bargaining with potential 
investors and affected unions, bankers, 
and neighborhood leaders. Each mayor 
tends to make use of new governmental 
agencies, special districts, and state and 
federal programs to leverage private 
investment. Each is considered—or al- 
ready is—a prime candidate for higher 
office and uses his notoriety and popu- 
larity to gain advantage for his city in 
the statehouse and Washington. 

While these mayoral roles are neither 
new nor unique in urban history—Fio- 
rello La Guardia, Richard Lee, Joseph 
Clark, and Hubert Humphrey readily 
come to mind as earlier practitioners of 
the grand style of mayoring—they illus- 
trate the utility of a catalytic force in the 
city’s most obvious office. They also 
point up the fact that an able leader is 
often able to transcend the limitations of 
an office and exercise leadership well 
beyond the bounds of his jurisdiction. 

That I can name most of the mayors 
in this class without borrowing the digits 
of a colleague to keep score suggests that 
the mayoralty is not a self-renewing 
institution. There has, in fact, been little 
formal change in the powers of munic- 
ipal executives in the last decade; the 
reformers seem to have run out of gas or 
hope, or both, in the belief that structural 
change would attract effective leaders to 
the highest city offices. The average 
mayor remains about as politically 
narrow-minded and intellectually me- 
diocre as ever: benign Gildersleeves who 
would show up to praise the city at the 
opening of an envelope. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that many cities find 
their catalysts, if any, somewhere other 
than in city hall. 

An increasing source of catalysts for 
urban change is the locally based philan- 
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thropy or community foundation. The 
Eli Lilly Foundation in Indianapolis, 
for example, has been a central force in 
the revitalization of that city and in 
changing its sense of function. To be 
sure, it worked in alliance with the 
mayor and with other groups, but Lilly 
provided much of the intellectual and 
financial capital used to redirect the 
patterns of development and revive the 
spirit of the city. In Flint, the Mott 
‘Foundation has long been the central 
source of innovation in education and 
other community services. In Winston- 
Salem, philanthropic interest in the arts 
metamorphosed into a strategy of using 
an arts complex to shift the city’s function 
and revitalize its core. 

Although foundations are often cre- 
ated by old money, they not infrequently 
attract adventurous officers and staff 
capable of persuading an establishment 
board to break the crust encasing vener- 
able institutions. Through grants to 
imaginative projects and people, foun- 
dations provide a little leavening in the 
civic lump. The McKnight Foundation 
in Minnesota, for example, managed 
through judicious seeding of programs 
to bring about a major restructuring of 
state programs for unemployed workers. 

On the whole, foundations cannot be 
accused of excessive boat-rocking. Grants 
still tend to go to safe institutions and 
projects to support nice things like art, 
theater, symphonies, hospitals, and star- 
ving poets. A few seem genuinely devoted 
to giving away money to useless people 
like so many little Rosewater Foun- 
dations. But there is encouraging fer- 
ment in the independent sector, and 
many cities now sport nonprofit organi- 
zations that are self-conscious about the 
value of attracting lightning and con- 
verting it into energy designed to change 
the way the city works and the things on 
which it works. 
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Business leaders or newspaper editors 
and publishers may occasionally perform 
a catalytic role by using their good of- 
fices to bring leaders together to promote 
a policy interest or institutional reform. 
These leaders tend to work through 
other facades, however, preferring to 
operate behind the scenes and letting 
others perform the public roles. 


Intermediary organizations 


In part due to the caution of some of 
the individual catalysts, intermediary 
organizations are important in urban 
institutional renewal. Mediating insti- 
tutions may be little more than estab- 
lished networks through which establish- 
ment figures communicate and reach 
consensus on a course of action. The 
Dallas Citizens Committee has been 
such a vehicle. Membership is restricted 
to the business elite, and the leadership 
circle is tight and self-contained. 

The Allegheny Conference is another 
elite group. Membership is also limited 
to chief executive officers of corpo- 
rations, but leadership is shared by the 
members with an experienced core staff 
with a mandate to take on important 
problems. The difference between the 
two groups is that the Dallas committee 
gets behind activities on which its mem- 
bers reach a consensus, such as the new 
international airport or location of a 
branch of the state university in Dallas. 
The Allegheny Conference also occasion- 
ally gets ahead of some issues, and of its 
own members, through an extensive 
program of collaboration with govern- 
ment and other groups. It remains close 
to its corporate base, however, and is 
careful to act from consensus. 

Another model of intermediation is 
the Twin Cities Citizens League. While 
business-based, it is open to membership 
from other publics, particularly civic 
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leaders and university-based people who 
have a broad interest in public affairs. 
Its processes for development of posi- 
tions on issues are open to participants 
and alternative viewpoints. The Citizens 
League operates from a public interest 
perspective and seeks to influence the 
public agenda. Because of its broader 
base, it is less shy of taking positions on 
which a consensus may not have formed 
among corporate or other types of 
leadership. 

Philadelphia First represents a still 
different approach to institutional re- 
newal. Organized by major corporate 
leaders, it used the pooled public affairs 
contributions of these corporations to 
create a new process of resource allo- 
cation to nonprofit organizations con- 
cerned with development and social 
programs. The corporations surrendered 
some of their control over funds to a 
more broadly based community board 
in return for a more rational and compre- 
hensive allocation process. While still 
relatively new, Philadelphia First appears 
to have made considerable progress to- 
ward renewal of a significant part of the 
independent sector in Philadelphia. 

Many cities have experienced a fairly 
rapid growth in intermediary organi- 
zations at the community level in recent 
years. Sometimes indigenous, sometimes 
stimulated into existence by foundations 
and public agencies, these organizations 
have provided an operating mechanism 
for catalysts to engineer change in areas 
ranging from education and housing to 
drug abuse and care of the homeless. 
Job clubs, for example, have had consid- 
erable success in supporting structurally 
unemployed workers to cope with the 
stress of layoffs and find suitable new 
employment. Community-based arts 
organizations have not only renewed 
urban cultural institutions, but have 


served as catalysts for broader renewal 
of social and physical systems. 

Whatever the formal and informal 
processes used, intermediary organ- 
izations are valuable assets in the urban 
system. They provide the protection of 
consensus for individual business execu- 
tives and a valuable medium for edu- 
cating them in civic affairs. They make 
collective actions possible on a sustained 
basis, rather than force total reliance on 
ad hoc alliances and coalitions. They 
permit social experimentation without 
committing the full force and prestige of 
a corporation or the government to it, 
therefore allowing it to proceed without 
the necessity of layers of approval. On 
the other hand, they may produce a level 
of institutional rigidity in a system, 
which inhibits rapid adjustment to new 
circumstances, 

Intermediary organizations appear to 
work best as mediums for institutional 
renewal when they are not too broad in 
membership or purpose. With few excep- 
tions, the urban coalitions, born of the 
racial conflict and urban violence of the 
1960s, have not survived as effective 
intermediaries. They sought to bring 
together corporate and political powers 
with community activists and neighbor- 
hood leaders to resolve a wide variety of 
equity and other urban policy issues. 
While participants in the coalition 
learned a lot about each other, they 
learned mainly that they did not like 
working together, especially once the 
emergency had passed. Participants have 
repaired to more homogeneous organi- 
zations to take on matters of concern to 
them, and to take on each other. 

These less ambitious organizations 
play a central role in the process of 
institutional renewal. If they are open to 
new players and ideas they are, to some 
extent, self-renewing. If they tend to be 
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closed, they may actually stifle potential 
leadership. In all such organizations 
there is an inherent tension between 
developing staying power and accom- 
modating change. Such organizations— 
unions, business associations, churches, 
community organizations, political cau- 
cuses—must simultaneously operaie as 
agents of stability and agents of change. 
They must renew themselves while as- 
serting traditional values and interests. 

One important factor in their success 
is the extent to which they recruit leader- 
ship laterally or raise it from within. 
Corporate elite groups that assign mem- 
bership to positions have an automatic 
process of lateral entry if the corpo- 
rations that are members recruit chief 
executive officers and other executives 
from outside. Those in which member- 
ship is personal, however, are less likely 
to reflect such changes or reflect them 
far more slowly. 


Civic culture 


The most ephemeral and problematic 
condition influencing institutional re- 
newal is civic culture. This amorphous 
concept arises from a city’s composite 
history, its demography, occupational 
and industrial mix, and political system. 
Civic culture encompasses history, polit- 
ical folkways, public expectations, and 
the distribution of power and respon- 
sibility. I can identify at least three main 
strains of civic culture in major cities: 
exploitative or paternal; consumer or 
service oriented; and communitarian. 


Exploitative or paternal. This civic 
culture entails a system dominated by a 
single power center or a small, self- 
conscious elite that supplies the eco- 
nomic base and dominates other primary 
institutions, such as banks, politics, phi- 


lanthropy, and the media. Few of these 
company towns remain, but they are not 
extinct. Usually small to medium-sized 
subordinate centers, the economic, cul- 
tural, and political life of the community 
revolves around the company, and the 
elite are frequently able to manipulate 
other institutions, such as unions, small 
business associations, churches, and gov- 
ernment by decisions or threats of expan- 
sion or contraction. The ability of firms 
to enlist the support of city officials and 
even unions to save jobs by opposing 
environmental or safety regulations or 
by reducing wages or taxes remains one 
of the most intriguing manifestations of 
the exploitative civic culture. 

Power in these places is almost always 
centralized, but in times of crisis—such 
as plant closings or labor disputes—it 
can become polarized. This occurs as 
those getting the short end of the stick 
come to realize their situation and strike 
out in frustration. The Hormel strike 
in Austin, Minnesota, was not just 
about wages and working conditions. It 
was also about powerlessness in the face 
of change in a town dominated by a 
changing industry. 

In stable economictimes, the commu- 
nity tends to be passive, acceeding to the 
benign patronage of its leaders. But 
when their autonomy is threatened, as in 
a hostile corporate takeover or by a need 
to change manufacturing technology to 
maintain a competitive position in larger 
markets, the elite’s attention and re- 
sources are focused on the firm and 
there is no alternate base for leadership 
to energize the city’s civic institutions, 
most of which have been the pet rocks of 
the patrons. 

We have yet to develop adequate 
concepts of corporate responsibility to 
cover withdrawal of patronage from a 
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community and provision for some 
method of developing new leadership 
institutions. A few corporations or their 
founders have established corporate, 
family, or community foundations with 
a strong local mandate. But few of these 
have worked on problems such as insti- 
tutional renewal. Most resources have 
gone to health, cultural, and, in some 
cases, educational organizations—often 
another form of patronage for the bene- 
factor. Some foundations—Kellogg, 
Mott, Blandin, Cummins Engine, Lilly, 
to name a few—have concerned them- 
selves with community leadership devel- 
opment, but not exclusively in the home 
community. 

The community foundation, if its 
endowment is well tended by the patrons, 
could be a significant force in institu- 
tional renewal by providing an auton- 
omous source of financial and intel- 
lectual power in the community and by 
serving as a catalyst for institutional 
renewal. Such a stratagem, however, 
would require substantial changes in 
corporate and, probably, public policy 
to assign a percentage of profits before 
taxes to-community foundations that 
are not controlled directly by the 
corporation. 


Consumer | service oriented. This civic 
culture is most akin to Elazar’s indepen- 
dent culture,5 in which each major group 
looks out for its own interest. From an 
institutional perspective,dhis is the most 
common kind of civic culture. Interests 
tend to aggregate functionally and the 
system operates as an “ecology of 
games.”6 Power is divided, with those 


5. Daniel Elazar, American Federalism: A 
View from the States, 2d ed. (New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell, 1972). 

6. Norton Long, “The Local Community as 
an Ecology of Games,” American Journal of 
Sociology, 44:251-61 (Nov. 1958). 


concerned with one policy area com- 
peting for resources as little as possible 
with those interested in other areas. 
Where conflicts are unavoidable and 
trade-offs are necessary because all must 
be supported from a common, indivisible 
base, compromise is practiced with a 
view toward satisfaction rather than 
optimization. Most command and con- 
trol centers exhibit a consumer/ service 
culture. 

The consumer/service culture tends 
to be pluralistic. This posits a substantial 
diversity in the industrial and occu- 
pational mix and likewise in the demo- 
graphic composition, religious affili- 
ation, and income distribution of the 
population. There is a plurality of strong 
economic, political, cultural, philan- 
thropic, and social service institutions. 
While most central cities tend to have 
one-party domination of elected offices, 
the party system is usually only one 
source of official power, which is shared— 
or divided—with other overlapping ju- 
risdictions, a professional bureaucracy, 
and the private and independent sectors. 
Dominant parties are themselves almost 
invariably riven with factions. The con- 
sumer/service culture almost by defi- 
nition is one that fosters a pluralistic 
system of power and thus provides bases 
for the development of different kinds of 
leaders and ideas. 

The leadership problem in consumer/ 
service-oriented civic cultures arises from 
its strength—the specialization of func- 
tions. It is difficult for leaders in one 
realm or sector to gain recognition and 
following in others. And it is even more 
difficult to lead comprehensively or across 
functional divisions and subdivisions. 
This mutual insulation of institutional 
politics prevents the cross-fertilization 
of ideas that is so essential to institu- 
tional renewal. A good number of insti- 
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tutions in such cities find that they are 
doing what they do better than ever, but 
it is not working. 

A good example of this problem can 
be seen by looking at the fairly obvious 
relationship between education and the 
labor market in a period of sweeping 
transformation of the structure of urban 
economics. The school game is but 
tangentially related to the jobs game as 
these games are played in most cities. 
Education policy follows the interests of 
established education groups—teachers, 
school boards, administrators, and their 
support organizations. Labor policy con- 
forms to the views of organized labor, 
business groups, and the jobs placement 
and training bureaucracy. The object of 
urban education policy is to serve its 
constituents and the object of labor 
policy is to serve its. It is the aim of 
neither to serve a system of human 
development appropriate to an econ- 
omy that must be built on knowledge 
and creativity rather than strength and 
routine skills. 

Yet it is the restructuring of mission, 
the rethinking of purpose and program 
that is central to institutional renewal. 
Urban school reform probably cannot 
be achieved within the rarified confines 
of the school system. It must connect to 
the kind of political economy in which 
people must act as citizens and workers. 
The labor and employment system can- 
not become effective without quantum 
changes in the habits of mind that afflict 
both workers and employers and without 
a profound change in both the prepa- 
ration of young people—especially urban 
minorities and disadvantaged child- 
ren—for the labor market and the contin- 
uous educational development of a tech- 
nologically resilient adult labor force. 

It is where great institutions intersect 
that the opportunity for renewal is great- 
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est and at the same time the hardest to 
accomplish. In service-oriented cultures, 
the client groups are well defined and 
insist on receiving their services, many 
of which represent hard-fought battles 
for a piece of the pie. Change threatens 
these gains. 

Some tentative but creative steps have 
been taken in a few service-oriented 
cities. The Boston School Compact, for 
example, has recognized a connection 
between education and employment for 
disadvantaged young people. But how- 
ever evocative such experiments are of 
future possibilities, they fall short of the 
kind of institutional renewal needed for 
revitalization of urban education systems. 
Other modest reforms, such as site man- 
agement, the excellent schools move- 
ment, magnet schools, and corporate 
adoption of schools should not be dis- 
missed as insignificant, but they have 
not and probably will not transform 
urban educational and employment in- 
stitutions. They are basically in-system 
accommodations designed to serve and 
thereby pacify new groups that want 
service. 

The fundamental problem that the 
consumer/ service civic culture presents 
for institutional renewal is that it treats 
policy as acommodity and the citizen as 
a consumer. The consumer is entitled to 
have its itch scratched in return for its 
support of the system. There is little 
incentive for institutions to go beyond 
this transactional relationship because 
that would often involve intruding onto 
others’ turf, precipitating retaliatory 
raids on resources. There is little incen- 
tive to share responsibility for what 
occurs outside of the immediate transac- 
tion. There is, in short, no public concept 
of shared responsibility for the big pic- 
ture and little sense of trusteeship for the 
future. 
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Such cities, therefore, tend to eschew 
comprehensive planning and to react to, 
rather than anticipate, change. Service 
cities are not immune to spasms of 
reform. But George Washington Plun- 
kitt’s dictum holds: “Reformers is mornin’ 
glories.”? Short spurts of transformative 
leadership in New York, Philadelphia, 
Trenton, and San Francisco were soon 
supplanted by long remissions to periods 
of “let’s make a deal.” 


Communitarian. A communitarian 
culture stresses the commonweal in its 
public discourse. Government and other 
civic institutions tend to be open, honest, 
and professionalized. Considerable value 
is placed on information, analysis, and 
planning. The political system may be 
reasonably pluralistic, but appeals for 
public support for policies are couched 
in moralistic language in preference to 
dividing of spoils. The major actors 
think of themselves in Wilsonian, rather 
than Jacksonian, terms. 

The communitarian culture thrives 
on cooperation and consensus. It fosters 
a number of influential umbrella organi- 
zations designed to produce consensus 
on major issues and maintain surveil- 
lance over the formal political system. 
Corporations are expected to contribute 
to and participate in the policy process, 
both directly and through intermediary 
organizations, such as citizens’ leagues, 
public-private joint ventures, and phi- 
lanthropy. Corporate executives regu- 
larly serve on ad hoc betterment commis- 
sions. The media serve as community 
conscience and editorial nanny. 

Minneapolis-St. Paul is a good exam- 
ple of the communitarian culture. While 
elections are partisan, government is not 
notably so. There is broad consultation 
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between public and private sectors. In 
1982, the governor capitalized on this 
culture to establish Minnesota Well- 
spring, a quasi-public leadership group 
containing representatives of business, 
organized labor, government, and uni- 
versities to advise state government on 
major policy issues, such as taxes, edu- 
cation, employment, and the environ- 
ment. Wellspring has engaged its mem- 
bers, including major corporate chief 
executive officers, in extensive studies of 
higher education, the impact of infor- 
mation technology, and excellence in 
public education. Led by private-sector 
representatives and staffed by state gov- 
ernment, Wellspring has survived a 
change in state administrations and 
seems on the way to becoming institu- 
tionalized as part of the regional and 
state policy system. 

Institutional renewal itself tends to be 
part of communitarian culture, at least 
to the extent that ideas and experiments 
are welcomed. Communitarianism, how- 
ever, does not equate to enthusiasm for 
change. It is possible for such a system 
to be inherently conservative in its opera- 
tion because of its emphasis on consul- 
tation and consensus. 

Perhaps more important than the 
dominant culture is whether leadership 
in institutions is largely self-supplied, 
rising within the system, or can be 
recruited from outside, from other insti- 
tutions and other places. Service-oriented 
cultures that recruit new leadership for 
their institutions laterally may be as 
capable of institutional renewal as com- 
munitarian cultures that depend heavily 
on internal promotion. The reason is 
simple. Organizational cultures influence 
the thinking of those who rise within 
them. It is often the clash of cultural 
perspectives of leaders and organizations 
that produces light as well as smoke and, 
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often, renewal of mission, purpose, and 
policy. It is possible for internally gener- 
ated leaders to transform the organi- 
zations that nurtured them, but the 
probability is relatively small. Such lead- 
ers tend to be maintainers, not entrepre- 
neurs or transformers. 

Intercourse between sectors is also an 
important factor in institutional renewal. 
This has to consist of more than a 
loaned-executive program or occasional 
service on ad hoc commissions. Ideally, 
it should involve the movement of key 
actors from one sector to the others. 
And it requires the continuous exchange 
of ideas and information among the 
leaders of these sectors and with other 
cities. 


STRATEGIES FOR 
INSTITUTIONAL RENEWAL 


Past is only prologue. It is not destiny. 
A city can renew its institutions and 
change its culture—in time. American 
cities are still in their infancy compared 
with Athens, Istanbul, Geneva, Edin- 
burgh, Cologne, and Kyoto. These cities, 
though they bear the indelible imprint of 
their pasts, have been renewed many 
times through the centuries. As they 
have changed physically and functionally, 
so have their institutions. 

What we are really asking is, Can 
industrial cities renew their institutions 
in time? That depends. First, it depends 
on our willingness to think of institu- 
tional renewal as of equal, if not greater, 
importance than economic and physical 
development; indeed, to think of it as 
indispensible to and coincidental with 
other kinds of renewal. And we need to 
think of it in far harder terms as a 
subject for strategic planning and calcu- 
lated actions. We need to recognize that, 
while institutional renewal for major 


cities is in some sense inevitable, if one 
waits long enough, its deliberate induce- 
ment, acceleration, and maintenance is 
more difficult than other forms of urban 
change. 

If we think about the institutions that 
matter to the future of the city as a 
commonwealth, we can appreciate the 
problem. I take it that we should concern 
ourselves with renewal of those institu- 
tions that affect the performance of: 


—the policy system; 
—the economic system, especially 
employment and land markets; 
—the living system—housing, envi- 
ronment, amenity; 

—the service system—infrastructure 
and social services; and 

—the cultural system. 


Renewing institutions in these five 
critical arenas requires development— 
and eventual institutionalization—of an 
urban intelligence capacity capable of 
analyzing the systems, their linkages to 
the rest of the world, and their capacities 
and deficiencies for achieving the city’s 
aspirations. Self-conscious knowledge 
by its leaders and public of how urban 
systems work is essential if they are to be 
managed in the public interest. 

An intelligence capacity involves more 
than information gathering. Most of all, 
it involves a capacity for reframing the 
issues to conform to what is known, and 
sometimes unknown. One of the precon- 
ditions of institutional change is insight 
into problems that can arise only if the 
problem is viewed differently or through 
a different lens. 

This suggests that it is useful to 
import talent to fill both staff and 
leadership positions so that other experi- 
ence, perceptions, and knowledge can 
inform and leaven policy discourse. It 
also suggests that there is a need to 
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understand the system of incentives and 
the internal and external forces that help 
drive the behavior that hardens into 
institutions. If we are serious about 
institutional renewal, we will promote 
tinkering with these incentives to see if 
changing them will unleash other forces 
for institutional change. 

I do not advocate mindless messing 
around, but some informed adjustments 
and experiments. A good example of 
institutional renewal deliberately induced 
by such tinkering is the reformation of 
health care delivery in Minnesota. By 
reframing the question of health services 
from one of paying providers for treating 
illness to one of paying to prevent it, the 
incentives in the system were radically 
altered, affecting in turn the institutions 
of medical practice and health care. 

Similarly, by reframing the question 
in urban education from one of adequate 
support of the schools to one of providing 
effective education for young people to 
enter the labor force and progress in a 
knowledge-based economy, we might 
also renew institutions that affect the 
practice of teaching and those that man- 
age labor markets. 

As a final example, we have enough 
experience to know that changes in tax 
systems can produce major functional 
and geographic shifts in land market 
behavior. We might reframe the issue of 
urban development by asking what we 
could do to promote forms of develop- 
ment that advance or accelerate the 
process of economic transformation of 
cities rather than what we can do to 
promote development. 

Renewal of the political institutions 
of cities presents the most formidable 
challenge, for it involves changing the 
rules for making the rules. In many 
respects urban politics is more resistant 
to renewal than are other institutions. 


Given residency requirements for office 
holding, lateral recruitment of elected 
leadership is limited. Although the whole 
electorate is theoretically a source of 
potential leaders, the field is in fact 
severely restricted. Political leadership 
attracts a self-selected cadre willing to 
work for such rewards as flow from 
limited power. For the most part, these 
are psychic rather than financial. There 
are many disincentives for other able 
people: legal limitations that circum- 
scribe the ability to act; the indignities of 
campaigning and fund raising; the low 
prestige of public service; the pressures 
from constituents and interest groups; 
loss of privacy in personal and family 
affairs; loss of income and opportunity 
for career advancement outside of poli- 
tics; and the sheer time required to fulfill 
official and political obligations. One is 
tempted to think of urban politics as 
Lester Maddox once complained of 
prisons, “There’s not much you can do 
to improve them ’cause they attract such 
a low class of people.” 

For decades, political reformers have 
framed the issue in urban politics as 
driving out corruption and promoting 
efficiency. It may be that, while we are 
far from victory on either count, it is 
time to reframe that issue, too. The real 
issue in today’s world is far more inter- 
esting than not stealing while keeping 
the streets fixed. Without giving up 
these worthy aims, the issue is one of 
leading cities through an economic and 
cultural transition as dramatic as the 
industrial revolution. It is a task for 
which neither the political parties and 
interest group structure nor the bureau- 
cracy is well equipped. It requires a 
broad institutional renewal in the most 
pervasive sense. It requires policy entre- 
preneurs rather than caretakers and 
ribbon cutters. 
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There are possibilities in the growth 
of public-private joint ventures and the 
increased use of nonprofit organizations 
to develop policy and deliver services. 
These alternative systems are introducing 
more entrepreneurial and competitive 
spirit into urban governance and ex- 
panding the field from which potential 
leaders can be recruited. A city concerned 
for the quality of its political and civic 
leadership has, therefore, more than one 
good reason to foster development of a 
strong independent sector. 

In some measure, these new organi- 
zations, which stress innovation, experi- 
mentation, rethinking and reframing of 
issues, and effectiveness as well as equity 
in the management of urban programs, 
provide a different kind of training for 
higher leadership from that given by the 
old system of committees and boards, 
precinct work, and official bureaucracy. 


As these practitioners advance their 


careers by moving around among and 
within cities, they can be expected to 
create a different kind of public service 
from any we have ever experienced— 
one that is more attuned to change, 
more open to ideas, more prone to risk, 
and less committed to a single place as 
the locus for a career. 

Cities that lack autonomy will need 
to find some substitute for it. One 


* 
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possibility is that state or county govern- 
ments might play a role different from 
those of the past, nurturing weak insti- 
tutions through financial, technical, and 
even political support. Some states have 
already begun to perform a tutelage 
function for their subordinate centers, 
or even to act as catalysts for local 
development and change. 

Finally, if we really care about our 
cities, if we really want to renew their 
institutions of leadership, we will have 
to turn from the easy tasks of physical 
renewal to further political reform. We 
shall have to rethink the local party 
system, the distribution of powers, the 
systems by which elected and appointed 
officials are held to account for their 
performance, and the nature, functions, 
and scope of urban government. 

Ultimately, institutional renewal of 
cities is about the revival of local self- 
government and the ability of cities to 
shape their own futures rather than 
consign themselves to accident and fate. 
Separation from the resource bases of 
the old economy makes it more possible 
than ever in history for a city to choose a 
future instead of have it dictated by 
impersonal forces. But to do so, it will 
have to pay close attention to its insti- 
tutions of education, governance, and 
leadership. 


* 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q (Yale Rabin, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville): I have a question for 
Mr. Hanson, who I think contradicted 
both Mr. Widner and himself. Mr. 
Widner made the point that the auton- 
omy of political jurisdictions is a source 
of a great many problems politically for 
those jurisdictions that are in the most 


serious state of decline. Towns like 
Braddock, for example, are absolutely 
unable to raise themselves up on their 
own. What is needed is some super 
authority at the state level or some other 
level that redistributes things in a way 
that enables such hopelessly autonomous 
places to have a chance. 
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In terms of Ralph Widner’s contra- 
diction, he said how important autonomy 
is and then cited the role of the banks in 
Cleveland and New York as illustra- 
tions. It hardly seems to me that these 
banks illustrate autonomy; rather, they 
show the ability of the dominant local 
economy to make the local governments 
subservient to its needs as a condition of 
any kind of economic revitalization. 

A: I will take the position that I 
contradicted neither of us. I think Ralph 
Widner and I were using “autonomy” in 
a different way. He was talking essen- 
tially about political autonomy or juris- 
dictional home-rule autonomy, I think. 
I was talking about autonomy in a 
broader, institutional sense. Moreover, 
I take it that autonomy is not an abso- 
lute; it is a relative situation. 

The major command and control 
centers—the New Yorks, Chicagos, San 
Franciscos—and the regional centers— 
like Atlanta, Philadelphia, Minneapolis- 
St. Paul—have a much higher degree of 
autonomy than places like Youngstown, 
Birmingham, Duluth, and Butte in that 
they are both economic headquarters 
towns and corporate headquarters towns; 
in many cases they are banking head- 
quarters towns. They may also be polit- 
ical capitals either because they are state 
capitals or because the political power 
of the state is so highly concentrated in 
those cities. When I use the term “city,” I 
refer to metropolitan centers, which 
may include the central city and sur- 
rounding areas. These more autono- 
mous cities are not subject to the same 
kind of guidance from outside that the 
subordinate cities that I mentioned are. 

When the New York banks, which 
are the predominant banks in the country, 
make a series of decisions about the way 
in which they are going to deal with 
municipal finance and bond issues, they 


are dealing not only with that local 
situation; those decisions also have a 
spillover effect on a lot of other cities 
around the country that depend on 
those institutions. While a city like At- 
lanta may have a lot of autonomy ina 
lot of things, it will still have to go to 
New York for some of its major banking 
deals. 

COMMENT (Rabin): I am afraid we 
are getting into a semantic trap. It is 
really not a question of autonomy. For 
example, twenty years ago there was a 
township in central Pennsylvania, Pine 
Township, that once had a fairly sizable 
population. It was a mining district in 
Clearfield County, and when the mines 
closed down, it lost its population. At 
one stage it did not have enough people 
to staff the township government that is 
provided for under state law in Pennsyl- 
vania, so it was made a ward of the 
court. The court ran Pine Township, 
and the few people who lived there were 
in effect denied their democratic fran- 
chise because the court was running 
their township. The township’s loss of 
autonomy was not a question of surren- 
dering autonomy. Rather, those lines 
that we draw on maps happen to be 
drawn at a particular stage in the devel- 
opment of the state and its economy. 
Those lines may have total irrelevance 
200 years later, when the economy and 
the population distribution are totally 
different. Instead of being trapped by an 
imaginary line that we have drawn, you 
are talking about changing, in effect, an 
imaginary artifact that we ourselves 
made and placed on a map. I would 
submit that the people in the Mononga- 
hela Valley have lost autonomy because 
they are no longer masters of their own 
destiny. They do not have the fiscal 
resources to run their own affairs. The 
question is, Instead of being trapped by 
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the semantics of the issue, can we look at 
the reality—the real economic and social 
patterns of that valley and the adjoining 
plateau—-and come up with a new polit- 
ical jurisdiction or public finance con- 
struct that enables them once again to 
control their own affairs and gives them 
back their autonomy? 

I think “autonomy” is the wrong 
word. We are getting off on the wrong 
track. 


Q (Michael J. Guilfoyle, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia): I havea 
sense that what has been meant here by 
“culture” is the homogeneity of culture 
or heterogeneity of culture that exists in 
the cities and how these affect the city 
and a lot of functions that go on. What 
did you mean by “culture,” and how 
does one measure it? 

A: That is a very interesting social 
science problem. I think what both 
Ralph Widner and I are talking about is 
what we would call civic culture. It is the 
sort of thing that Daniel Elazar was 
referring to when he tried to categorize 
the political culture or civic culture of 
States. 

Weare really talking about the way in 
which people in a community perceive 
themselves historically, the way they 
perceive themselves doing business. I 
was trying to overlay the concept of the 
degree of pluralism with different gen- 
eral approaches to the way in which a 
city goes about its civic business over 
time. I used the term in a historical sense 
because it involves a lot of tradition. I 
think civic cultures do change over time, 
and they may become more pluralist or 
they may become more polarized over 
time. 

COMMENT (Widner): Culture is not 
necessarily a question of pluralism, and 


I will leave it to social scientists to 
measure. Let me give you the qualitative 
difference in the civic cultures of cities. 
Let us compare the Twin Cities in 
Minnesota; Kingsport, Tennessee, or 
Beaumont, Texas; and Philadelphia. 
There is a great deal more homogeneity 
in the Twin Cities area of Minnesota 
than there is in the Philadelphia area. In 
the Twin Cities, there is a general sense 
of civic responsibility. Participation in 
the political life of the community is 
particularly valued, although maybe not 
in a direct partisan political sense, but in 
the sense of evaluating and debating 
issues. On the other hand, in Philadelphia 
and other cities like it in the industrial 
heartland of the country, all the way 
from Massachusetts and New Jersey 
across to Illinois, there is a civic attitude 
left over from the nineteenth-century 
tradition. I suppose that at that time a 
lot of legislators got bought, there was a 
lot of petty corruption, or people went 
into politics for what they could get out 
of it. Those themes are not universal 
today, but they are there. It is not 
uncommon in Philadelphia or in other 
cities like it to pick up the newspaper 
each week and find that a policeman has 
been on the take or a judge has been 
fixing tickets or a water inspector has 
been taking some payment on the side. 
That is not found in the Twin Cities, 
and, in fact, it is not found in a state like 
Virginia. There is a difference in the 
civic culture. 

There is a particular kind of culture 
that went with the nineteenth-century 
industrial city, and I have not quite 
understood why it has persisted, but it is 
still here. Lincoln Steffens would feel 
relatively comfortable coming back to- 
day and writing about some of these 
cities, and he would find many of the 
same phenomena. Why has that culture 
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persisted? We are almost in the twenty- 
first century and we are still operating 
with nineteenth-century values. That is 
a culture question. 


Q (Don Matzkin, Friday Architects 
and Planners, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania): There is an underlying assump- 
tion that existing organizations and struc- 
tures can, in fact, manage it all, and Ido 
not think that it is possible. 

A: I think we will certainly have to 
create some new organizations and struc- 
tures, but we will probably have to 
create some new jurisdictions. We will 
also have to create new ways of doing 
business. The kind of institutional change 
that is waiting to get formed is the one 
that reformulates, for instance, the boun- 
dary between public and private, partic- 
ularly in cities. That line is getting very 
fuzzy now, as it has been in previous 
times in history. I do not think we are 


close yet to a real fix on how the new 
system is going to work and remain 
consonate with democratic values, par- 
ticularly with regard to representation 
and accountability. 

COMMENT (Widner): Because out- 
side resources are drying up and because 
the economic environment is changing, 
cities essentially will have to become 
entrepreneurial. They will have to be 
operated more as if they were firms or 
like firms and be less custodial in their 
approach to their functions. At the 
moment, cities are essentially organized 
to be custodial, as if they were delivering 
a set of services that are routinized day 
after day when, in fact, they must set up 
for themselves a whole new set of systems. 
That puts cities in an opportunity- 
seeking, problem-solving, entrepre- 
neurial state of mind, which is very 
different from what they have known in 
the past. 
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Public-Private Partnerships 
for Neighborhood Renewal 


By ROGER S. AHLBRANDT, Jr. 


ABSTRACT: The city of Pittsburgh is used as a case study in this article to 
show how an older industrial area has been able to maintain healthy 
neighborhoods despite a significant transformation in its economic base 
and more than three decades of population loss. The particular elements of 
Pittsburgh’s approach that are generalizable to other industrial cities 
include strategies that are flexible enough to be tailored to the unique needs 
of individual neighborhoods; comprehensive strategies that include 
housing, community development, infrastructure, and institution-building 
elements; significant involvement of the private and nonprofit sectors, 
thereby leveraging public resources; and a commitment to increasing the 
capacity of local groups to respond to their own needs, A key ingredient of 
neighborhood renewal in the Pittsburgh model is the strong leadership 
provided by the city government. This is particularly crucial to the 
development and maintenance of many of the public-private partnerships 
that have formed the core of the city’s neighborhood strategy. 
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PUBLIC-PRIVATE PARTNERSHIPS 


HE purpose of this article is to 

discuss strategies for supporting 
neighborhoods in light of broad societal 
forces that have exerted economic and 
social pressures on many urban neigh- 
borhoods in recent decades. A shift 
from a manufacturing to a service econ- 
omy, changes in life-styles, advances in 
technology, and increased foreign com- 
petition have worked to disperse job 
opportunities and population within and 
between regions. These factors have 
combined to undermine the population 
base of most cities, thereby diminishing 
the demand for living in many city 
neighborhoods.! 

Greater housing and neighborhood 
choices and expanded job offerings bene- 
fit individuals who are able and willing 
to move to take advantage of these new 
opportunities. However, population out- 
migration adversely affects those who 
are unable or unwilling to move from 


1. The shift in the structure of the economies 
of urban areas is well documented, For example, 
see Charles L. Leven, The Mature Metropolis 
(Lexington, MA: Lexington Books, 1978); U.S., 
Department of Housing and Urban Development, 
The President's National Urban Policy Report 
(Washington, DC: Government Printing Office, 
1984, 1980); Barry Bluestone and Bennett Harrison, 
The Deindustrialization of America (New York: 
Basic Books, 1982); Edward M. Bergman and 
Harvey A. Goldstein, “Dynamics and Structural 
Change in Metropolitan Economies,” Journal of 
the American Planning Association, 49(3):263 
(1983); Royce Hanson, Rethinking Urban Policy 
(Washington, DC: National Academy Press, 
1983); Thierry J. Noyelle and Thomas M. Stan- 
back, Jr., The Economic Transformation of Amer- 
ican Cities (Totowa, NJ: Allanheld, Osmun, 1983); 
Robyn S. Phillips and Avis C. Vidal, “The Growth 
and Restructuring of Metropolitan Economies: 
The Context for Economic Development Policy,” 
Journal of the American Planning Association, 
49(3):291 (1983); Gene F. Summers, ed., The 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, vol, 475, Deindustrialization: Re- 
structuring the Economy (Sept. 1984). 
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less desirable locations. As these neigh- 
borhoods depopulate and their economic 
base erodes, neighborhood-based insti- 
tutions may be forced to discontinue or 
reduce services. Not only are existing 
residents inconvenienced by the lack of 
ready access to services, but their quality 
of life may deteriorate as crime rates rise 
and the existing social networks and 
social support systems within the neigh- 
borhood are undermined through the 
out-migration. Therefore, significant so- 
cial costs are borne by those left behind. 
In addition, as those living in adjacent 
neighborhoods elect to move away from 
close proximity to abandonment and 
other undesirable conditions, blight will 
begin to spill outward into surrounding 
areas. 

Neighborhoods—residential, com- 
mercial, and industrial—are the building 
blocks of cities. They form the fiscal 
base from which taxes are raised, and 
they provide the social environment in 
which people live; therefore city govern- 
ment has a strong incentive to intervene 
in the process of neighborhood decline. 
The city of Pittsburgh, which has lost 
about 40 percent of its population since 
1950, is used as a case study in this 
article to illustrate some of the ingre- 
dients that have been instrumental in the 
support and stabilization of that city’s 
neighborhoods and to provide a basis 
for generalizations to other cities. 


NEIGHBORHOOD CHANGE 


Neighborhoods are more than just 
the housing stock. Studies have shown 
that people are committed and attached 
to their neighborhoods for a variety of 
reasons, but that residents maintain 
linkages with the external community.? 


2. See Gerald D. Suttles, The Social Con- 
struction of Communities (Chicago: University of 
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Within the neighborhood, people social- 
ize with neighbors; use neighborhood- 
based institutions for a variety of pur- 
poses, including shopping, recreation, 
socializing, and worship; and participate 
to some degree in neighborhood-based 
organizations. Residents have friends, 
and sometimes family and kin, living in 
the neighborhood. However, except for 
those individuals who are most place- 
bound—the oldest and the poorest— 
people maintain active social relation- 
ships with people living outside the 
neighborhood; place of work is normally 
outside the neighborhood; and institu- 
tions and shopping areas outside of the 
neighborhood are used by most people 
with varying frequencies. 

The neighborhood is just one of the 
places in which people are involved, and 
therefore neighborhoods may be thought 
of as being in competition with each 
other and the suburbs for residents. 
People are committed to and choose to 
become involved in their neighborhood 
because it meets some of their needs for 
social interaction, shopping, and the 
like. People having alternatives of where 
to live and spend their time will be 


Chicago Press, 1972); Claude S. Fischer et al., 
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Question,” Urban Affairs Quarterly, 14:363 (1979); 
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(Notre Dame, IN: University of Notre Dame 
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drawn inward to the neighborhood only 
if it provides superior options compared 
to opportunities outside the neighbor- 
hood. The fabric of the neighborhood’s 
social life and the availability of pre- 
ferred public, private, and nonprofit 
services within the neighborhood com- 
bine to create the quality of the neigh- 
borhood’s living environment. It is the 
desirability of this total environment 
that provides incentives to attract new 
and to retain existing residents. The 
attachment that residents have to their 
neighborhood and their satisfaction with 
it as a place to live are a result of a 
number of factors; if important dimen- 
sions of the overall neighborhood dete- 
riorate or are no longer acceptable to 
existing residents, the probability that 
they will move will rise. 

Neighborhood change ‘is brought 
about by the interactive and cumulative 
effects of many different decision makers. 
Home owners make decisions to pur- 
chase and maintain homes; renters select 
units to occupy and thereby affect the 
decisions of owners of investment prop- 
erty; lenders make decisions about the 
terms, conditions, and availability of 
mortgage financing; owners of busi- 
nesses make locational and investment 
decisions; city officials make zoning, 
service, and infrastructure decisions 
that affect the quality of life; nonprofit 
institutions make investment and service- 
delivery decisions that do likewise; and 
neighborhood residents make decisions 
about whether to remain and work to 
make the neighborhood a better place to 
live.3 


3. The process of neighborhood change is 
described in Michael Stegman, Housing Invest- 
ment in the Inner City: The Dynamics of Decline 
(Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 1972); William C. 
Grigsby and Louis Rosenberg, Urban Housing 
Policy (New York: APS, 1975); Rolf Goetze, 
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Public intervention to stem unwanted 
change must take cognizance of the fact 
that there is not normally one precipi- 
tating influence. The willingness of peo- 
ple to remain in the neighborhood, the 
attractiveness of the neighborhood to 
potential residents, the amount of volun- 
tary activity of residents and others to 
improve neighborhood conditions, and 
the level of public and private investment 
are interrelated. Confidence in the future 
of the neighborhood is essential to the 
maintenance of adequate levels of private 
investment and resident commitment to 
the neighborhood. Where this confidence 
has waned, city policies must be directed 
toward rebuilding it. 

Public policy for neighborhood re- 
newal should be formulated on several 
levels. Cities must be concerned with the 
overall loss in population and jobs. 
Therefore citywide economic develop- 
ment should be a primary focus of 
public policy. While this may not help a 
specific neighborhood, most neighbor- 
hoods will benefit to the extent that 
subsequent action stabilizes the eco- 
nomic base, stems population out- 
migration and encourages in-migration. 
In general, strategies for neighborhood 
renewal should be based on a recognition 
that the maintenance of healthy neigh- 
borhoods requires a multifaceted ap- 
proach that is flexible enough to take 
into account the specific needs of indi- 
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vidual neighborhoods and their capacity 
to respond. The ways in which a city 
decides to proceed will depend, in part, 
upon political pressures placed upon its 
officials by various neighborhood con- 
stituencies and by the availability of 
resources.4 


PITTSBURGH’S NEIGHBORHOODS 


Pittsburgh provides an interesting 
case study because its neighborhoods 
have been under pressure from popu- 
lation decline for more than three de- 
cades. In 1950, city population peaked 
at 676,000 and fell continuously to 
402,000 in 1984. The city of Pittsburgh is 
comprised of 88 neighborhoods ranging 
from 400 to 16,000 residents. All but 7 of 
these neighborhoods lost population 
during the decade of the seventies, half 
by more than 20 percent. The impacts of 
these losses on the neighborhoods were 
not as severe as might be expected 
because the number of households did 
not decline to the same extent. While 
population for the city fell by 18 percent, 
households declined by only 7 percent.5 

Despite the erosion of the population 
base, Pittsburgh’s neighborhoods have 
retained a strong social fabric. A survey 
of residents in 1980 showed that 44 


4. Policies for neighborhood revitalization 
are discussed in the references cited in fn. 3; see 
also Milton Kotler and Bernard H. Ross, eds. 
South Atlantic Urban Studies, vol. 4, Symposium: 
The Role of the Neighborhood in Urban Policy 
(1979); Michael Stegman, ed., Journal of the Amer- 
ican Planning Association, vol. 45, no. 4, Sym- 
posium on Neighborhood Revitalization (1979); 
Bruce London, Donald S. Bradley, and James R. 
Hudson, eds., “The Revitalization of Inner-City 
Neighborhoods,” Urban Affairs Quarterly, 15(4) 
(1980). 

5. The population figures were obtained from 
various unpublished working papers prepared by 
the Pittsburgh Department of City Planning, 
Pittsburgh, PA. 
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percent of the households have kin in 
the neighborhood; almost all have friends 
living in the neighborhood—75 percent 
have at least one; a majority of 55 
percent have their primary social contact 
living in the neighborhood; participation 
in neighborhood-based organizations is 
high, with 17 percent belonging to a 
neighborhood group and 35 percent 
participating in other organizations in 
or near the neighborhood; and more 
than half of the residents engage in 
significant amounts of neighboring.§ 

Pittsburgh’s neighborhoods provide 
a number of services for their residents. 
Sixty-three percent of the households 
do their main grocery shopping in or 
near their neighborhood; 45 percent 
shop for most of their small items; and 
51 percent attend religious services. The 
availability of neighborhood-based insti- 
tutions and services, coupled with posi- 
tive social interaction, provides incen- 
tives to pull the residents inward. This 
helps to explain why 72 percent of those 
surveyed rated their neighborhood a 
good or excellent place to live, and 63 
percent were strongly attached to it. The 
social and institutional structures of 
most of Pittsburgh’s neighborhoods pro- 
vide a solid foundation upon which to 
build neighborhood programs.” 


POLICYMAKING CONTEXT 


The city’s policies with respect to its 
neighborhoods must be considered in 
light of its fiscal capacity to respond and 
its political and community culture. 


Fiscal conditions 
The fiscal base of Pittsburgh has 
remained sound despite the large loss of 


6. The survey is described in Ahlbrandt, 
Neighborhoods, People, and Community. 
7. Ibid. 


population. Although employment in 
steel and heavy manufacturing industries 
has declined in Pittsburgh and its metro- 
politan area during the past several 
decades, these losses have been offset to 
a great extent by a burgeoning service 
economy, fueled by the health and busi- 
ness services sectors. Pittsburgh’s posi- 
tion as a strong corporate-headquarters 
city has been a stabilizing influence. 
Since the mid-1970s, significant develop- 
ment has occurred in the downtown 
area. When completed, this will amount 
to more than $2 billion in new construc- 
tion and more than 8.5 million square 
feet of new space for office, retail, and 
commercial use.’ These investments have 
supported the tax base and have provided 
the impetus for a vibrant downtown. 
City officials have had greater flexibility 
in working with the neighborhoods be- 
cause of the healthy downtown core 
area, 


Community culture 


For most of the twentieth century, 
public-private partnerships have been a 
key element in Pittsburgh’s community 
culture. In the early part of the century, 
various citywide voluntary business and 
civic organizations became involved in 
urban improvement projects, with the 
objective of ameliorating the deleterious 
social and environmental conditions that 
resulted from the city’s industrial devel- 
opment. In the period shortly before 
World War II, several new civic agencies 
were created to focus on specific prob- 


8. City of Pittsburgh, City of Pittsburgh 
General Obligation Bond Series of 1985 (Pitts- 
burgh, PA: City of Pittsburgh, 1985), “Appendix 
B: Economic and Demographic Information Re- 
lating to the City of Pittsburgh”; additional infor- 
mation provided by Robert Lurcott, director, 
Department of City Planning, Pittsburgh, PA, 18 
Feb. 1986. 
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lems arising in the aftermath of the 
Great Depression. In 1943, the Allegheny 
Conference on Community Develop- 
ment was formed. This umbrella civic 
agency, composed of the heads of the 
major corporations, was one of the 
primary forces behind the city’s initial 
renaissance. The partnership between 
the Allegheny Conference on Commu- 
nity Development and city government 
brought about the rebuilding of the 
central business district, smoke and flood 
control, and a new highway system. 
These accomplishments fueled the city’s 
post-World War II development and 
helped to embed public-private partner- 
ships into the community’s problem- 
solving framework.’ 

The basis for forming partnerships 
has changed in the last two decades. In 
the post-World War II period through 
the early 1960s, power was centralized in 
both the public and private sectors. It is 
now more dispersed. This has meant 
that more interests must be taken into 
account in the political decision-making 
process, and this has enhanced the power 
of organized neighborhoods.!° 

Equally important to the development 
of Pittsburgh’s neighborhood strategy 
has been the leadership provided by the 
mayors. In the early 1970s, Mayor Pete 
Flaherty encouraged the involvement of 
neighborhood organizations in the city’s 
planning and budgeting process in order 
to improve the responsiveness of city 
government to local needs. In 1977, 
Richard S. Caliguiri became mayor and 

9. Roy Lubove, Twentieth Century Pitts- 
burgh: Government, Business and Environmental 
Change (New York: John Wiley, 1969). 

10. Shelby Stewman and Joel A. Tarr, “Four 
Decades of Public-Private Partnerships in Pitts- 
burgh,” in Public-Private Partnerships in Ameri- 
can Cities: Seven Case Studies, ed. R, Scott Fosler 


and Renée A. Berger (Lexington, MA: Lexington 
Books, 1982). 
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has served continuously, being elected 
to his third term in 1985. The mayor’s 
continuity in office and his commitment 
to strengthening the city’s economic 
base and to improving the quality of life 
in its neighborhoods have created a 
political environment supportive of neigh- 
borhood programs. 


Willingness to plan 


Neighborhood planning has been an 
integral part of the city’s approach to its 
neighborhoods since 1971, when a com- 
munity planning program was created. 
The city is divided into sections, and 
community planners work with neigh- 
borhood organizations in all 88 neigh- 
borhoods on a wide variety of issues. 
Communications with the neighbor- 
hoods are facilitated further through 
neighborhood meetings on the city’s 
budget; neighborhood brochures de- 
scribing conditions and trends; and an 
annual report, showing the progress 
achieved in each neighborhood for each 
of the planned programs. These various 
mechanisms provide avenues for citizens 
to become better informed about their 
neighborhood and to communicate their 
needs to city officials. 


NEIGHBORHOOD POLICIES 


Up until the mid-1970s, the city’s 
neighborhood programs were imple- 
mented through various federal pro- 
grams, including Urban Renewal, Fed- 
erally Assisted Code Enforcement, and 
Model Cities. Because most of the 
resources available from the federal 
government were targeted to specific 
neighborhoods, few funds were available 
to spend in other neighborhoods, and 
the city did not augment these funds 
significantly with its own resources. 
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The enactment of the Community 
Development Block Grant (CDBG) pro- 
gram in 1974, which consolidated fund- 
ing for a number of urban programs into 
one block grant and increased the flexi- 
bility for spending these funds, gave the 
city the opportunity to develop a compre- 
hensive neighborhood-improvement strat- 
egy. The program was lodged in the 
Department of City Planning in order to 
increase the likelihood that resource- 
allocation decisions would be based on 
need and professional judgment rather 
than purely political concerns.!! The 
framework in which this strategy evolved 
in the late 1970s focused on all aspects of 
investment in the city’s neighborhoods 
rather than just the quality of the housing. 
It recognized that there were a number 
of factors that determined the health of 
the neighborhoods, and housing was 
just one element. 

The city’s primary goal was to improve 
the quality of housing and neighbor- 
hoods for existing residents. Compre- 
hensive housing programs were devel- 
oped to be implemented on a citywide 
basis to maintain and protect the city’s 
generally sound housing stock. In addi- 
tion, the city identified areas for concen- 
trated efforts—including housing, eco- 
nomic development, public services, and 
infrastructure improvement—in order 
to stem disinvestment and provide incen- 
tives for reinvestment. !2 

l1. Mary K. Reilly and Paul C. Brophy, 
“Comprehensive Housing Strategies” (Unpub- 
lished paper, U.S. Conference of Mayors, 1980); 
Pittsburgh, Department of City Planning, 1986- 
1991 Six Year Development Program: Draft for 
Discussion, pp. 1-2 (Pittsburgh, PA: Department 
of City Planning, 1985). The early history was 
confirmed by Jane Downing, assistant director, 
Department of City Planning, Pittsburgh, PA, 17 
Feb. 1986. 


12, 1986-1991 Six Year Development Pro- 
gram, chaps. 1, 2, 8, and 10. 


Strategy 


To guide its strategy toward its neigh- 
borhoods, the Department of City Plan- 
ning developed aneighborhood typology 
in 1979, refining it in 1983. Neighbor- 
hoods fall into several categories, de- 
pending on their relative position with 
respect to changes in housing prices, 
household income, and home owner- 
ship,!3 as described in the following: 


1. Group | comprises 33 neighbor- 
hoods. These include the most stable 
neighborhoods. Household income is 
high, the demand for housing is strong, 
and real estate prices are rising. Empha- 
sis is on maintaining adequate city 
services. 

2. Group 2 includes 17 neighbor- 
hoods. These are moderate income, high- 
home ownership neighborhoods. Com- 
pared to Group 1, the real estate market 
is weaker, prices are lower, and rates of 
increase in market prices are less. The 
city’s strategy is to provide incentives to 
encourage reinvestment in the neighbor- 
hood. Low-interest-rate loan programs 
are available and actively marketed. In 
commercial districts, the city encour- 
ages merchant and/or community groups 
to plan and implement revitalization 
strategies. 

3. Group 3 includes 19 neighbor- 
hoods. Like Group 2, these are moderate 
income neighborhoods, but the home 
ownership rate is lower and the real estate 
market weaker. Greater governmental 
assistance is required to stem decline in 
these neighborhoods than is the case for 
those in Group 2. The investment psy- 
chology of home owners, investors, and 
business owners may need to be upgraded 
through visible public sector commit- 
ments, higher service levels, and infra- 


13. Ibid., chap. 10. 
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structure improvements. Subsidized loan 
programs are readily available. 

4. Group 4 is made up of 6 neighbor- 
hoods. Household income in these neigh- 
borhoods is lower than in the Group 3 
neighborhoods. The real estate market 
is weaker, and deterioration is more 
evident. The approach to stabilizing and 
revitalizing these areas is similar to that 
for Group 3 except that the level of 
effort required is greater. 

5. Group 5 includes 3 neighborhoods. 
These neighborhoods are characterized 
by large population losses during the 
1970s, relatively low but rising income 
levels, and above-average increases in 
real estate prices. Neighborhoods in this 
category have received high levels of 
public investment in the past as part of a 
strategy to improve the housing stock 
and raise the level of resident and inves- 
tor commitments. These neighborhoods 
require a long-term commitment even 
though housing conditions have begun 
to improve. Attention is focused on the 
rehabilitation and sale of vacant build- 
ings and on industrial and commercial 
renewal. 

6. Group 6 comprises 8 neighbor- 
hoods. These are primarily public housing 
communities. Emphasis is on upgrading 
the physical facilities. 


The city places high priority on its 
housing and neighborhood programs. 
Housing and neighborhood develop- 
ment activities account for almost 75 
percent of the city’s capital budget plan- 
ned for the five-year period 1986-91.!4 
These programs, including neighbor- 
hood economic development, have re- 
ceived a dominant share of the CDBG 


14. Ibid., p. 9; the figure was corroborated by 
Jane Downing, assistant director, Department of 
City Planning, Pittsburgh, PA, 17 Feb. 1986. 
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program funding, accounting for most 
of the $19 million available in 1985.15 


Role of financial institutions 


Financial institutions have had sig- 
nificant involvement in developing and 
operating Pittsburgh’s home improve- 
ment loan programs since the late 1970s.}6 
The cornerstone of the city’s program is 
the role of tax-exempt bonds to provide 
funds to purchase eligible home improve- 
ment and mortgage loans originated 
and serviced by the lenders. The city was 
one of the first local governments in the 
country to use tax-exempt financing to 
provide major funding for its below-mar- 
ket-interest-rate housing loan programs. 


Role of neighborhood 
organizations 


Most of Pittsburgh’s neighborhoods 
have a neighborhood organization. The 
typical organization has a small active 
membership and no paid staff, and it 
works cooperatively with the city and 
other organizations in the neighborhood 
such as churches and senior citizens 
Sroups (7 In addition to these more 
traditional neighborhood organizations, 
there are about a dozen community 
development corporations with varying 
levels of experience. These have paid 
staff and larger budgets, and they under- 


15. Pittsburgh, Department of City Planning, 
“Detailed Description, Community Development 
Block Grant Funds Allocated by Function” (Un- 
published report, Department of City Planning, 
1984); corroborated by Jane Downing, assistant 
director, Department of City Planning, Pitts- 
burgh, PA, 17 Feb. 1986. 

16. See Reilly and Brophy, “Comprehensive 
Housing Strategies.” 

17. Pittsburgh Neighborhood Alliance, Pitts- 
burgh Neighborhood Handbook (Pittsburgh, PA: 
Pittsburgh Neighborhood Alliance, 1982). 
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take more sophisticated housing and 
economic development projects than 
the smaller, largely volunteer neighbor- 
hood groups. 

Community groups are an important 
part of Pittsburgh’s neighborhood preser- 
vation delivery system. They support 
the neighborhood’s social fabric; they 
provide a mechanism through which 
neighborhood needs can be easily trans- 
mitted to city officials; and, in the case 
of the larger organizations, they concen- 
trate directly on improving the quality 
of the neighborhood’s housing and eco- 
nomic base. 

The city has taken a tiered approach 
to providing funds for both operating 
and project purposes to community 
groups. Neighborhood organizations 
fall into one of three categories, de- 
pending upon their skill and experience 
in housing and economic development. 
The top tier includes organizations with 
the greatest capability, while those in the 
bottom tier have little experience. For 
the most part, the groups in the middle 
have the expertise to facilitate develop- 
ment with some outside assistance but 
not to undertake it directly. 

Since 1983, the city has funded 34 
neighborhood organizations, with the 
bulk of the funding being provided to 
the top-tier groups through the CDBG 
program.'8 These funds include the city’s 
commitment to the Pittsburgh Partner- 
ship Program, a cooperative effort with 
the Ford Foundation, two local foun- 
dations—the Howard Heinz Endow- 
ment and the Mellon Bank Foundation— 
and the H. J. Heinz Company. With 
over $2 million already committed, the 
program provides multiyear operating 

18. See Jon Schmitz and Ellen M. Perlmutter, 


“Lucky 5 Neighborhood Groups Top Fund Race,” 
Pittsburgh Press, 1 Dec. 1985. 


support for four to five community 
development corporations.!9 

The city funds a number of programs 
that have the common objective of 
raising the level of expertise of neighbor- 
hood groups, thereby helping them become 
more self-sufficient. Operating grants 
are provided through the Neighborhood 
Fund—small grants to less experienced 
groups to help them move forward into 
economic development, and larger grants 
to middle-tier organizations to raise 
their economic development capabilities. 
A Neighborhood Business District Re- 
vitalization program provides planning 
and organizational development assis- 
tance, financial assistance, and public 
improvements to upgrade neighborhood 
commercial areas. The loan portion of 
this program is marketed by neighbor- 
hood groups and returns to them a 
portion of the amount paid back as the 


` loan is retired. The Community Devel- 


opment Investment Fund makes grants 
to community development corporations 
for economic and housing development 
projects.2° 


Role of foundations 


Pittsburgh has a large number of 
corporate and family foundations, and 
about ten of these fund, with some 
regularity, proposals submitted to them 
by neighborhood organizations. More- 
over, the Howard Heinz Endowment and 
the Mellon Bank Foundation, including 
the bank’s Community Relations Depart- 
ment, have taken an active role in sup- 


19. “Pittsburgh Partnership for Neighborhood 
Development” (Unpublished report, Howard 
Heinz Endowment, 1984). 

20. Information provided by Robert Lurcott, 
director, Department of City Planning, Pitts- 
burgh, PA, 18 Feb. 1986. See also 1986-1991 Six 
Year Development Program, chap. 8. 
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porting neighborhood organizations.?! 
Both were key participants in forging 
the Pittsburgh Partnership Program, 
and they have active grant programs 
assisting a large number of organizations 
involved in neighborhood-related activ- 
ities, including housing, economic devel- 
opment, and technical assistance. In 
addition, Mellon Bank is developing a 
resource-sharing network to gather and 
broker in-kind resources to nonprofits. 


Role of other organizations 


In recent years, an extensive support 
structure for neighborhood activities 
has developed, based primarily on a 
partnership model.?2 Although the lead- 
ership for these various initiatives may 
come from different sectors, the role of 
city government has been crucial through- 
out. Some of the more important pro- 
grams and organizations are described 
here. 

In 1981, staff of the Department of 
City Planning, responding to one of the 
recommendations from a Citizens Par- 
ticipation Conference, 23 convened a 
working group of individuals repre- 
senting neighborhood organizations, non- 
profit groups, foundations, and univer- 
sities to discuss the need for forming a 
community-based nonprofit agency to 
provide technical assistance to neighbor- 


21. See Howard Heinz Endowment, Annual 
Report (Pittsburgh, PA: Howard Heinz Endow- 
ment, 1983, 1984, 1985); and Mellon Bank Corpo- 
ration, Community Affairs Annual Report (Pitts- 
burgh, Mellon Bank, 1983, 1984, 1985). 

22. Jan Stokley, “Local Government Support 
of CED,” Economic Development & Law Center 
Report, pp. 2-8 (Mar.-June 1985). 

23. Pittsburgh, Department of City Planning, 
“Recommendations for Citizen Participation Con- 
ference, Funding Neighborhood Groups Task 
Force” (Unpublished report, Department of City 
Planning, 1979). 
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hood groups and other nonprofits. In 
response to this initiative, the Commu- 
nity Technical Assistance Center (CTAC) 
was formed. Since its inception, CTAC 
has been funded primarily by the city 
through the CDBG program and by 
local foundations. During the past fiscal 
year, it provided management and organ- 
izational development assistance to more 
than 100 organizations and served many 
others through workshops, training, and 
information dissemination. In addi- 
tion, CTAC has organized a network of 
private corporations willing to provide 
volunteers to work with neighborhood 
groups on an as-needed basis. 

The city also provides support to the 
Pittsburgh Architects Workshop in order 
to enable it to expand its activities. This 
nonprofit, community-based organ- 
ization, founded in 1968, provides design 
and planning services to low- and mod- 
erate-income individuals and groups.?5 

In 1981, at the behest of the Allegheny 
Conference on Community Develop- 
ment, representatives of the city and 
local foundations were convened to dis- 
cuss the feasibility of creating a Local 
Initiative Support Corporation (LISC) 
program in Pittsburgh.26 Out of the 
discussions, almost $400,000 was raised 
by local foundations and matched by 
the Local Initiatives Support Corpora- 
tion of New York. A LISC-Pittsburgh 
Advisory Committee of representatives 
from the corporate, foundation, and 


24. Community Technical Assistance Center, 
Program Report 1984/85 (Pittsburgh, PA: Com- 
munity Technical Assistance Center, 1985). 

25. Pittsburgh Architects Workshop, “Bro- 
chure” (Pittsburgh Architects Workshop, Pitts- 
burgh, PA, 1985). 

26. For a detailed description of the LISC 
program, see Mitchell Sviridoff, “Neighborhood 
Revitalization: The Role of LISC,” Journal of 
Community Action, 1(3):5-8 (1982). 
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nonprofit sectors was formed, and the 
program was staffed out of the Allegheny 
Conference on Community Develop- 
ment. The LISC program is designed to 
assist organizations serving depressed 
neighborhoods in carrying out housing 
and economic development initiatives. 
The program provides a mix of technical 
assistance, grants, and loans. LISC has 
also operated a training and small grants 
program in conjunction with CTAC to 
help build capability in less sophisti- 
cated neighborhood organizations.?” 


North Side Revitalization Program 


The North Side Revitalization Pro- 
gram, operating in six neighborhoods 
on Pittsburgh’s North Side, is an excel- 
lent example of the city’s partnership 
approach. In 1978, the city began discus- 
sions with lending institutions and neigh- 
borhood organizations to develop a 
comprehensive recovery program for 
this section of the city. Lenders helped 
formulate a housing loan program, and 
they agreed to originate and service the 
loans. The neighborhood organizations 
participated in developing the goals and 
objectives of the program, advised on 
needed public improvements, and agreed 
to participate actively in monitoring and 
marketing the program. Also involved 
in the program were private developers, 
contractors, real estate brokers, and 
mortgage insurers. Funds were provided 
by an $8 million Urban Development 
Action Grant, the sale of $23 million in 
tax-exempt residential mortgage bonds, 
and the CDBG program. The program 
was successful in stabilizing the neigh- 
borhoods. It provided assistance to 26 
percent of the properties in the area, 


27. LISC-Pittsburgh, “Report on the First 
Two Years” {Unpublished report, LISC-Pitts- 
burgh, 1984), 


stimulated private investment, and was 
a major factor in strengthening the real 
estate market.28 


IMPACTS 


The overall impact of the city’s efforts 
on the neighborhoods is discernible 
through a number of indicators. Invest- 
ment in the city’s housing stock has been 
significant since the late 1970s. In addi- 
tion to public investment of $76 million, 
private investment has approached al- 
most $100 million; 2300 units of new 
housing have been built for low-income 
and elderly persons through various 
federal programs; an additional 348 
units have been built under a city pro- 
gram; 20,000 units of housing have been 
rehabilitated; 8000 units have received 
energy-related improvements. In combi- 
nation, the city’s programs have had an 
impact on 16 percent of the housing 
stock 2 

The satisfaction of residents with 
their neighborhoods has risen in recent 
years, as evidenced in several citywide 
surveys. In 1975, 42 percent of the 
residents were satisfied with neighbor- 
hood conditions; in 1980, 72 percent of 
all households rated their neighborhood 
as a good or excellent place to live; and 
in 1984, 75 percent of all respondents 
were satisfied with their neighborhood. 
The percentage dissatisfied with their 
neighborhood declined from 37 percent 
in 1975 to 19 percent in 1984. Although 
factors other than the city’s neighbor- 
hood programs could explain these 
changes, it is clear that neighborhood 


28. Lauren B. Gates and Paul C. Brophy, 
“Neighborhood Revitalization with Economic Inte- 
gration” (Unpublished paper, Urban Redevelop- 
ment Authority, Pittsburgh, PA, 1985). 

29. 1986-1991 Six Year Development Pro- 
gram, p. 34, 
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satisfaction has risen, and the city must 
at least share some of the credit.30 

The community development corpo- 
rations are stronger now than they were 
in the late 1970s. Some of their accom- 
plishments include new construction and 
rehabilitation of housing, rehabilitation 
of a vacant building into light industrial 
and small manufacturing space, and 
attraction of new firms with 450 new 
jobs into a multineighborhood business 
district.3! 

The one negative indicator is the fall 
in residential real estate prices in real 
terms. Since 1979, housing prices, in 
constant dollars, have decreased by 16 
percent, with only 10 percent of the 
city’s neighborhoods showing price in- 
creases greater than inflation over this 
period.3? The lack of appreciation in the 
value of city neighborhoods is under- 
standable given the large population 
losses. There is no way to know what 
would have happened if the city had not 
implemented such a comprehensive ap- 
proach toward its neighborhoods, but it 
is reasonable to assume that more house- 
holds would have moved out of the city 
to the suburbs and that those remaining 
would not have been as willing to invest 
in their housing. 


DISCUSSION 


Pittsburgh has a strong commitment 
to its neighborhoods. It has developed a 
comprehensive set of programs and ap- 


30. Pittsburgh, Department of City Planning 
and University of Pittsburgh, Center for Social 
and Urban Research, “Survey on Neighborhood 
Conditions and Services” (Unpublished report, 
Department of City Planning and Center for 
Social and Urban Research, 1985), 

31. “Pittsburgh Partnership for Neighborhood 
Development.” 

32. Pittsburgh, Department of City Planning, 
Neighborhood Residential Trend Report (Pitts- 
burgh, PA: Department of City Planning, 1985). 
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plied them differentially, depending upon 
the needs of individual neighborhoods. 
Some programs are operated citywide, 
while others focus on entire neighbor- 
hoods. The city has integrated housing, 
economic development, and city service 
and infrastructure improvements as cir- 
cumstances have warranted. This strat- 
egy is based on a recognition that a 
comprehensive, targeted approach to 
neighborhood revitalization is necessary 
in order to stem decline and to raise the 
level of confidence in the neighbor- 
hood’s future on the part of home 
owners, investors, and others who affect 
its quality of life and the strength of its 
economic base. 

That the overallimpact of Pittsburgh’s 
approach to neighborhood renewal is 
positive is evidenced by the number-one 
ranking as the nation’s most livable city, 
as reported in the 1985 Places Rated 
Almanac.33 This accomplishment was 
based on the city’s strong showing across 
the board on all of the indicators used in 
the ranking. A word of caution is in 
order, however, because while conditions 
in the city as a whole have improved, not 
all areas have shared equally, partic- 
ularly lower-income, black neighbor- 
hoods.34 These neighborhoods require 
constant attention from all sectors of the 
community. 

Perhaps the most unique aspects of 
the city’s approach to its neighborhoods 
are its commitments to partnerships and 
to capacity building. There are many 
partnerships operating at various levels 
throughout the city. Partnerships with 
lenders have enabled the city to augment 
significantly the availability of resources 
for its housing and home improvement 


33. Richard Boyer and David Savageau, Places 
Rated Almanac (New York: Rand McNally, 1985). 

34. Ahlbrandt, Neighborhoods, People, and 
Community, chaps. 8 and 9. 
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loan programs; partnerships with com- 
munity organizations have raised the 
capacity of these groups to deal with the 
needs of their neighborhoods; and part- 
nerships with CTAC and the Pittsburgh 
Architects Workshop have enabled the 
city to support the provision of technical 
assistance to a large number of neighbor- 
hood and community-based groups, 
thereby enhancing the ability of these 
organizations to respond effectively to 
neighborhood and community-based 
issues. 

The city, by providing support to 
neighborhood organizations and tech- 
nical assistance providers, has contrib- 
uted to the development of a strong 
support structure for neighborhood 
groups outside of city government. This 
has created a number of different contact 
points in the community through which 
foundations, for instance, can achieve 
meaningful participation, and it also 
provides an incentive for foundations to 
increase their level of involvement be- 
cause they have greater confidence that 
their participation will make a differ- 
ence and that successful outcomes will 
occur. The involvement of the Ford 
Foundation in the Pittsburgh Partner- 
ship Program was a direct result of 
Pittsburgh’s being able to form a broad- 
based local partnership. 

The Pittsburgh case study provides 
direction for other cities in a number of 
areas. City programs must be flexible 
enough to be tailored to the needs of 
individual neighborhoods. A strategy 
must be broader than housing—economic 
development and improved public ser- 
vices may be essential, particularly in 
lower-income neighborhoods. Partner- 
ships are crucial—they provide addi- 
tional resources, enabling the city to 
leverage its public dollars. Partnerships 
also help to build the capacity outside of 


city government to respond to the needs 
of the neighborhoods. Programs to build 
organizational capacity may be required. 
These programs include both technical 
assistance and funds for operating and 
project purposes. Finally, the role of 
local government as a leader in the 
development of partnerships is key. If 
local government does not assume the 
leadership role, it is unlikely that any 
other sector will do so on an ongoing 
basis. 

The strength of the Pittsburgh model 
of neighborhood renewal is the leader- 
ship provided by city officials in the 
development of most of the significant 
partnerships. Although some of the part- 
nerships may have developed without 
city involvement, the city provides the 
continuity for maintaining the partner- 
ship on an ongoing basis. 

New forms of partnerships will be 
called for in the future to support the 
social and institutional structure of indi- 
vidual neighborhoods. The objective of 
these initiatives should be to help neigh- 
borhoods become more effective in ad- 
dressing their own issues and, by so 
doing, to strengthen the attachment of 
people to their place of residence. Ap- 
proaches that may be considered include 
devolving certain powers from city gov- 
ernment to neighborhood organizations 
for issues such as code enforcement and 
planning; supporting neighborhood or- 
ganizations to carry out specific func- 
tions such as economic development, 
housing development, recreation, crime 
prevention, or the delivery of other local 
public services; and general support to 
neighborhood organizations to make 
them more effective in carrying out their 
designated purposes. To the extent a city 
chooses to move in this direction, tech- 
nical assistance and capacity-building 
programs will become more essential. 
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The future poses a number of questions 
for how older industrial cities like Pitts- 
burgh will be able to respond to the 
needs of their neighborhoods. Pittsburgh 
has used its CDBG program almost 
exclusively to fund housing, economic 
development, and neighborhood assis- 
tance programs. With the expected cut- 
backs in federal aid, many of these 
programs will be threatened. Pittsburgh 
may be in a better position than some 
cities to respond to these reductions 
because of its well-developed partnership 
base. It will, however, require creative 
leadership on the part of the city and a 
strong commitment from other sectors 
of the community to expand these part- 
nerships to deal effectively with unmet 
needs as federal assistance dwindles. 

One aspect of this partnership ap- 
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proach, however, may have negative 
consequences. People do not normally 
choose weak partners. As resources be- 
come scarce, local government will be 
forced to rethink the manner in which it 
implements its housing and community 
development strategies. It is likely that 
cities will move away from citywide 
programs to more targeted efforts, 
focusing upon those neighborhoods in 
which community groups are the most 
effective. This strategy will enable the 
city to achieve the greatest leverage 
through supporting the activities of 
others to make the neighborhoods more 
livable. This approach has costs attached 
to it—neighborhoods having weak or 
nonexistent community groups will not 
fare well in the resulting resource allo- 
cation decisions. 


* 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q (Daphne Spain, University of Vir- 
ginia, Charlottesville): How do you see 
the federal role operating? There has 
been such an emphasis on the private- 
public partnerships, and yet the situation 
in Philadelphia with the proposed con- 
vention center and the misunderstanding 
in the minority community seems to cast 
doubts on those relationships. I would 
suppose that the minorities do not want 
the service jobs—as bellboys and maids— 
but rather they would prefer the con- 
struction jobs that were assured to at 
least some minorities in construction 
due to affirmative-action policies. If the 
public-private partnership is not a salva- 
tion, what might the federal role be? 

A: I am not sure that the public- 
private partnership at the local level is 
the salvation. I think it is the best tool 
that we have available. The role of the 


federal government since the middle 
1970s, but particularly since Reagan 
assumed office, has been one of rapid 
withdrawal. It would have withdrawn 
faster had not the mayors and governors 
put a lot of pressure to retain some of the 
programs that had been cut back, but 
nevertheless were not abolished. 

I served for a while in the Reagan 
administration, and there was no inten- 
tion to do anything more for urban 
areas than what was necessary polit- 
ically. The task force on volunteerism 
and William Verity’s Task Force on 
Private Sector Initiatives were there to 
market the budget cuts by making it 
seem that the federal government was 
going to do something at the same time 
that it was cutting as hard as it could. 
The Urban Development Action Grant 
program and the Community Develop- 
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The University and Its 
Community: Past and Present 


` By SHELDON HACKNEY 


ABSTRACT: The history of university-community relations in this 
century has been characterized by periods of optimism and innovative 
action followed by disillusionment. During the years when cities were 
rapidly growing as a result of immigration and migration from the coun- 
tryside, academics contributed to the search for solutions to urban prob- 
lems and played a major role in the Progressive Movement. After World 
War I, research became increasingly esoteric, its focus shifting to national 
and international issues, until, with the sixties, efforts to find accommoda- 
tions with a restive local community spawned a wide variety of new 
programs. The advent of technology appeared to satisfy needs for both 
research and jobs, but it also produced new frictions. In the present decade, 
new models for partnership and cooperation have evolved and community 
involvement has been linked more closely with the educational mission of 
the university. The hope is that a new spirit of optimism derived from the 
results of academically based public service will promote lasting progress. 
Ways must be found to institutionalize achieved goals that mutually 
benefit the urban university and its neighboring community. 


Sheldon Hackney became president of the University of Pennsylvania in 1981. He was 
educated at Vanderbilt University and Yale and became professor of history and provost at 
Princeton and president of Tulane University. Since coming to Pennsylvania, he has chaired 
the West Philadelphia Partnership, which he reorganized in 1983, and has taught in the 
honors seminar on urban university-community relationships. His publications include 
Populism to Progressivism in Alabama and Populism: The Critical Issues and articles on the 
history of the South, which have appeared in leading academic journals. 
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HEN deciding what the proper 

relationship between a univer- 
sity and its surrounding community 
should be, one must begin by recognizing 
that the university’s primary contribution 
to the betterment of the human condition 
comes through education and the cre- 
ation of new knowledge. That is what it 
is organized to do, and that is what it 
does best. Furthermore, that is what vir- 
tually all of its resources were given to 
it to do, and there is a strong moral 
responsibility to use those buildings, 
and books, and monies for their intended 
purpose. 

On the other hand, universities exist 
in the real world; they hire people, buy 
goods and services, and operate large 
enterprises. Their activities have a real 
effect on the communities around them. 
In the greater Philadelphia area, for 
instance, the University of Pennsylvania 
is the largest private employer and edu- 
cation is the largest single industry. 
With a budget of almost $1 billion, Penn 
pays $15 million to the city in wage taxes 
alone, not to mention the multiplier 
effect of our spending for goods and 
services in the local economy. In addi- 
tion to what the university spends, our 
out-of-state students spend some $35 
million annually. Clearly, what we do 
makes a difference locally. We are there- 
fore ethically obligated to operate in a 
responsible way, to set an example of 
sensitive corporate citizenship. Pro- 
viding employment opportunities for 
members of disadvantaged minority 
groups through a vigorous affirmative 
action program is only the most obvious 
example of that principle. 

Beyond such an ethical obligation, 
however, we have a long-term self-inter- 
est in the health and vitality of the com- 
munity around us. We will have a much 
easier time attracting the students and 
faculty we want if our city and neighbor- 
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hood are lively, safe, and wholesome. 
Consequently, we should do what we 
can, without diverting our major efforts 
from our central purposes, to make our 
community a successful and fulfilling 
place to live and work. 

History gives us some hints about 
how to make the town-gown relation- 
ship a productive one. Until the end of 
the nineteenth century, the perennially 
explosive relations between the univer- 
sity and its community did not exist as 
an issue, since “American universities 
were small institutions. . . [whose] prin- 
cipal function was to provide a college 
education that emphasized mental dis- 
cipline, religious piety, and strict rules 
governing student behavior.”! Ironi- 
cally, even though with the land-grant 
college Americans invented the concept 
of the university in service to its local 
area, the tendency to equate academia 
with a cloistered ivory tower was a specif- 
ically American development reflecting 
a suspicion that too much schooling was 
elitist, impractical, and not necessarily a 
good thing. Representative of this atti- 
tude was that self-made captain of indus- 
try Andrew Carnegie, who caustically 
dismissed the study of the liberal arts, 
such as “the barbarous and petty squab- 
bles of a far-distant past,” in favor of en- 
gagement “in the school of experience. ”? 

In Europe, on the other hand, most 
universities had grown up right in the 
heart of the city, in international centers 
of culture, such as Paris and Prague, or 
thriving medieval towns like Bologna, 
Heidelberg, and Oxford. A far more 
apposite image of their activity in those 


1. Derek Bok, Beyond the Ivory Tower: Social 
Responsibilities of the Modern University (Cam- 
bridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1982), p. 3. 

2. U.S. Com. Ed., Report, 1889-90, quoted 
in Lawrence R. Veysey, The Emergence of the 
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cago Press, 1965), pp. 13-14. i 
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settings might be that of a bustling mar- 
ketplace, a center for exchange like the 
cities themselves, where students from 
everywhere mingled with the urban rab- 
ble. This image appropriately captures 
the intellectual ferment and interaction 
that continue to characterize the best 
universities today. The inward-turning 
architecture of institutions designed for 
self-protection in a dangerous European 
urban environment was transplanted to 
idyllic surroundings on the other side of 
the Atlantic. These were usually as far 
away from the corrupting influences of 
the city as nineteenth-century legislators 
could manage. 

The ivory tower always represented 
an attitude more than a reality, and, in 
an urban setting, it came under attack 
from the moment some of those within 
the university woke up to their responsi- 
bilities as good citizens. Their neighbors, 
at much the same time, were discovering 
that they had a sleeping elephant on their 
doorstep who was starting to stretch! To 
some extent, attempts at reaching accom- 
modation between the mission of the 
major research universities that have 
grown up in urban locations in this cen- 
tury and the demands increasingly placed 
on them by residents of their immediate 
neighborhoods are part of a repetitive 
process in which periods of optimism 
and innovative action inevitably seem to 
be followed by disillusionment. Fortu- 
nately, there is evidence that the pattern 
is a spiral rather than a closed circle. If 
nothing else, universities should be able 
to learn from experience. 


THE UNIVERSITY’S INVOLVEMENT 
WITH THE COMMUNITY 
IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


The history of relations between the 
community and the university records 
successive periods of high hope, which 
seém, invariably, to be followed by 
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discouragement, often marked by anger. 
In retrospect, the period before World 
War I appears as something of a golden 
age as migration from the countryside 
accompanied by mass immigration from 
abroad contributed to phenomenal urban 
growth. Universities were also starting 
to expand, although opinion as to their 
proper purpose was still divided be- 
tween those for whom they appeared as 
a haven for pure research and knowledge 
and others who saw “the value of aca- 
demic institutions as vehicles for pro- 
moting a liberal culture that might 
soften the rough edges of a society 
absorbed in commerce and industry.”3 
With the city rapidly becoming Amer- 
ica’s expanding and changing frontier, 
one perceived function of the expanding 
urban universities, therefore, was to 
contribute to the development of the 
city and to the quality of life of a new 
and impoverished citizenry. 

As captains of industry Ezra Cornell, 
Leland Stanford, and John D. Rocke- 
feller supplied the capital that allowed 
colleges to expand into universities, 
captains of erudition, such as William 
Rainey Harper, president of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, turned their attention to 
developing institutions that would serve 
the nation.‘ Cities were the site of sig- 
nificant social transformation and cul- 
tural conflict, the scene of political 
corruption, poverty, and crime—and a 
fascinating source of data. Progressive- 
era academics, meanwhile, were opti- 
mistic that social science could and 
would change the world for the better. 
Professors who believed that academic 
work could be significantly enhanced by 
practical involvement in political activ- 
ity played a central role as researchers, 
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advisers, and planners in reform cam- 


paigns and reform administrations. | 


Entrepreneurial presidents had every 
reason to encourage their faculty to find 
solutions to the problems of the city, 
and local elites in the cities were equally 
motivated to provide the funding. 

The progressives’ belief in the possi- 
bility of progress and social improve- 
ment was sorely tested on the battle- 
fields of Europe. As scientific rationality 
was swept aside by “narrowminded 
greed, brutal violence, and mass hys- 
teria.... American social scientists were 
forced to re-think their conception of 
science as a lever of social progress.”5 
One result of their disillusionment after 
World War I was reflected in a shift 
away from concern with creating a better 
society to value-free, scientific objectiv- 
ity in scholarly inquiry. As increasingly 
independent specialized communities 
evolved, social scientists began to look 
beyond the immediate surroundings of 
the university to focus on national, and 
even international, problems. 

Well aware of how scientists from the 
university had contributed to the war 
effort, social scientists also entered into 
cooperative relationships with the fed- 
eral government. In 1923, Charles Mer- 
riam, a leading academically based 
Progressive, established the multidis- 
ciplinary Social Science Research Coun- 
cil with the aim of strengthening research 
and encouraging access to policymakers. 
The President’s Research Committee on 
Social Trends, appointed during the 
Hoover administration, was organized 
and directed by Merriam, William Mit- 
chell, William Ogburn, and other leaders 
of the Social Science Research Council. 
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With the advent of Roosevelt, the influ- 
ence of academics became even more 
pronounced. 

In the opening decade and a half of 
the twentieth century the Wharton 
School under Edmund James and Simon 
Nelson Patten had become probably the 
leading center of American social sci- 
ences. Patten had encouraged Wharton 
undergraduates and graduate students 
to become involved in Philadelphia’s 
Progressive Movement, and, in his pres- 
idential address to the American Eco- 
nomic Association in 1908, he called on 
his colleagues to be “on the firing line of 
civilization.”? If one of his protégés, 
Scott Nearing, was a cause célébre on 
that firing line in 1915, during Roose- 
velt’s administration another of his 
cubs, Rexford Tugwell, became a Brain 
Truster, while Frances Perkins, Patten’s 
graduate student at Penn, was secretary 
of labor and the first woman in the 
United States to be appointed to the 
cabinet.’ This focus on national issues 
was extended to foreign policy issues 
during World War II, and, with con- 
cerns of security and defense continuing 
in the 1950s, social as well as natural 
scientists became involved in federally 
funded programs on a national scale. 

A new era in university-community 
relations was announced in the late 
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1950s, when Paul Yivisaker of the Ford 
Foundation called for the creation of an 
urban equivalent of the Morrill Act of 
1862, by which land-grant colleges had 
been established as an aid to Ameri- 
can agriculture. “Urbanites,” wrote 
Yivisaker, “no less than their rural pre- 
decessors, need help with family bud- 
gets, nutrition, maintenance, land use, 
housing, vocational guidance, credit, 
and conservation. .. . backed with con- 
tinuous research of the scale and sophis- 
tication long ago developed through the 
agricultural experiment stations.”® A 
turning point in postwar university- 
community relationships was reached as 
the Ford Foundation backed up its 
words with significant financial support 
for experiments in urban extension pro- 
grams. Between 1959 and 1966 the Ford 
Foundation made approximately $4.5 
million available to apply university 
resources to the problems of urban 
America. Included among the initial 
recipients of funds were Rutgers, Har- 
vard and the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and the University of Wis- 
consin, with other universities following 
their example. 

The early 1960s was another time of 
enormous optimism about the contribu- 
tion universities might make to solving 
urban problems. In the same period, 
with heightened racial tensions and urban 
riots in the inner cities, community 
groups were bringing pressure to bear 
on urban universities to respond more 
effectively to the needs of their neigh- 
bors. Student groups and faculty mem- 
bers made increasing demands for action 
to improve conditions. At urban univer- 
sities throughout the country, proposals 
for urban curricula proliferated as new 
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departments, continuing-education pro- 
grams, service units, and consortia of 
various kinds were put in place.!0 

In an effort to establish a science of 
urban affairs that would help shape the 
federal response to cities in the 1960s 
and 1970s, Robert C. Wood, then a polit- 
ical scientist at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, proposed a network 
of “urban observatories” similar in con- 
cept to the field stations data centers 
and observatories used by the natural 
scientist.!! This concept was endorsed at 
a 1965 meeting of the National League 
of Cities. Starting in 1968, university 
resources were made available to local 
governments through the Urban Obser- 
vatory Program to coordinate a pro- 
gram of continuing urban research and 
to improve the ability of the university 
to relate research and training activities 
to urban concerns. Ten cities were chosen 
to participate in the program: Albuquer- 
que, Atlanta, Baltimore, Kansas City, 
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Milwaukee, Nashville, Boston, Cleve- 
land, Denver, and San Diego. 

Another major federal initiative was 
inspired by the Ford Foundation’s urban 
extension experiments: title I of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 provided 
support for university-community ser- 
vice and continuing education. Other 
projects were supported through a vari- 
ety of federal agencies, including the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, the 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, and the Department of 
Labor. The 1971 annual report of the 
National Advisory Council of Extension 
and Continuing Education identified 
143 programs contributing over $4 bil- 
lion to university extension, continuing- 
education, and community service activ- 
ities.!2 In addition, Ford’s overall effort 
made some $36 million available to uni- 
versities, including a $10 million gift to 
Columbia University for the “establish- 
ment of a broad new program in urban 
and minority affairs.” Spurred by this 
support from the federal government 
and private foundations, urban centers 
grew by leaps and bounds throughout 
the decade. There were approximately 
two dozen in the early 1960s, 80 in 1967, 
and 200 in 1969; 300 centers were iden- 
tified in 1971.3 

As returns from these programs began 
to come in, however, optimism about the 
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role of universities in helping to solve 
urban problems waned. In part, this 
reflected the general change in national 
mood that marked the period of escala- 
tion in Vietnam and mounting problems 
at home. The universities themselves 
were also faulted. A particularly critical 
account appeared in a 1969-70 study by 
the Organization for Social and Techni- 
cal Innovation for the Office of Educa- 
tion, which concluded that assistance of 
another sort was required. Rightly or 
wrongly, urban centers were perceived 
“as collecting data which they use for 
their own rather than the city’s or com- 
munity’s purposes, as being university- 
sheltered consulting firms, as being: 
expensive and useless, as imposing them- 
selves instead of coming when asked— 
as being, in short, empty and foolish 
gestures.”!4 

On the other hand, there have been 
quite a number of successes. Prominent 
examples include the Denver Observa- 
tory, many of the small-city observato- 
ries, the University of Delaware’s Col- 
lege of Urban Affairs and Public Policy, 
the Rochester Urbanarium during its 12 
years of work through 1982, and the 
University of Cincinnati’s Matchmaker 
Program. A particularly successful effort 
is Wayne State’s City-University Con- 
sortium, which exemplifies the umbrella 
or brokerage model of university-com- 
munity cooperation. Formed in 1977 by 
a joint committee composed of repre- 
sentatives of the mayor’s office, the city 
Training Department, and Wayne State 
University, it engages in consultations 
and longer-term collaborations and has 
initiated an urban internship program. 

Nonetheless, the view expressed by 
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William Pendleton of the Ford Founda- 
tion assessing overall university activity 
through 1974 was “that although there 
have been several mutually satisfying 
tie-ins between academics and office- 
holders, the failures outnumber the suc- 
cesses by at least ten to one.”!5 After the 
largest influx of money in history and 
the most concerted efforts in creating 
solutions, progress toward developing 
productive working relations between 
university people and urban leaders still 
appeared questionable. 


HIGH TECHNOLOGY RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT IN 
AN URBAN SETTING 


The disillusionment that followed the 
period of greatest activity in university- 
community relations was part of a gen- 
eral disaffection that was registered 
nationally in the 1970s as established 
institutions of every kind sank in the 
esteem of the population. Nonetheless, 
in the course of these years of trial and 
error, urban universities have not only 
grown past all recognition; they have 
come to have a sense of place, to recog- 
nize that their future is inextricably tied 
to that of the city. 

In the mid decades of this century, a 
major force in revitalizing both the uni- 
versities and the community resulted 
from efforts to attract high technology 
through the development of scientific 
research parks. Because of the growing 
importance of technological coopera- 
tion, state governments and industry 
have helped mobilize the resources of 
the educational sector for local economic 
development. “These efforts address not 
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only the preparation of students but also 
the needs of new and expanding high- 
technology businesses, particularly the 
need to increase R & D and technology 
transfer and the need to provide techni- 
cal/vocational skills to the local work 
force.”!6 The best known examples—the 
Stanford Industrial Park, the Research 
Triangle Park, and the University City 
Science Center in Philadelphia—date 
respectively, from the forties, fifties, and 
sixties. In January of 1986, 40 schools in 
cities from Orlando to Seattle were oper- 
ating or developing research parks, 25 of 
them built in the last seven years. 

Almost from its beginnings, the Uni- 
versity City Science Center had an urban 
as well as a scientific and technological 
mission on account of its location in 
West Philadelphia near the University 
of Pennsylvania and Drexel University. 
The only such venture actually within a 
city, in the early days it failed to attract 
the corporate research complexes envis- 
aged by its incorporators, with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania the principal 
among them. The idea of accommo- 
dating new small entrepreneurial busi- 
nesses, which has become its hallmark 
as the world’s first urban research park, 
was ahead of its time. It is now held up 
as a model to other cities around the 
world. 

The Science Center currently houses 
80 companies and organizations that 
employ over 6000 area people, gener- 
ating a payroll in excess of $100 million. 
Some 80 organizations and companies 
started full-time operation at this urban 
research park, which became known as 
a major business incubator. Research 
carried out under its aegis includes energy 
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management and economic develop- 
ment, criminal justice administration, 
substance abuse research, data and infor- 
mation research, biological and medical 
investigation, and products testing, 
including a program funded by the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration to study the processing of bio- 
logical materials and pharmaceuticals in 
space. It is also home to one of four 
regional Advanced Technology Centers 
established through the commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania’s Benjamin Franklin 
Partnership, whose mission it is to stimu- 
late new products, jobs, and economic 
development through technological in- 
novation and cooperation among indus- 
try, labor, universities, research in- 
stitutions and government agencies, 
Projects funded in the past four years 
alone have resulted in 2000 new jobs in 
the area. 

The Science Center acted as a catalyst 
and an intellectual magnet—a means 
whereby Philadelphia could get a better 
grasp on its academic resources. As a 
neutral vehicle as well as an integrating 
agent, the Science Center also enables 
its 28 participating colleges, universi- 
ties, and academic health centers in the 
Greater Philadelphia area to “relate 
more effectively their resources, person- 
nel and programs to the needs of the 
community at large.”!7 


PARTNERSHIPS FOR PROGRESS 


It is now generally recognized that 
working together to find solutions is the 
only route for the survival of major 
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cities, their governments, institutions, 
small businesses, and corporations. In 
today’s cities, the words of Benjamin 
Franklin, that Philadelphian by adoption 
and sage for all seasons, ring true: “We 
must, indeed, all hang together, or most 
assuredly, we shall all hang separately.” 

In this new democratic and participa- 
tory climate, umbrella organizations are 
important for facilitating communica- 
tion and ensuring that all groups involved 
have their due part. The new emphasis 
on partnership appears in the nomencla- 
ture of a number of citywide organiza- 
tions that are now active in civic affairs. 
Such bodies as the Greater Philadelphia 
Partnership—now the urban action arm 
of the recently organized Greater Phila- 
delphia First Corporation, the coordi- 
nating organization of corporate phi- 
lanthropy in Philadelphia—came into 
existence in an earlier period of reform. 
Similarly, Penn’s closest neighbor, the 
West Philadelphia Partnership, started 
out as the West Philadelphia Corpora- 
tion. In 1983 it was restructured to 
include equal numbers of directors from 
neighborhood organizations, individu- 
als, and the institutions involved in 
the affairs of the West Philadelphia 
community. 

Some of this new awareness results 
from the experience of the sixties, but it 
is also true to say that it reflects a cur- 
rent perception that city hall is nowa- 
days where the action is. Rather than 
migrating to Washington, today’s stu- 
dents, in particular, see the city itself as 
not only the focus of all the problems 
that concern them—crime, congestion, 
pollution, racism, drugs, and unemploy- 
ment—but also as the place through 
which they may have some influence on 
outcomes. In addition, public service is 
increasingly incorporated into the aca- 
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demic experience, with students receiving 
academic credit for their activities down- 
town and in the community, evidence of 
the universities’ commitment to reclaim, 
renew, rebuild, and revitalize our cities. 

Universities serve their community 
when they develop talents that will per- 
mit them to oversee the postindustrial 
economy. A further service, beyond that 
of the economic benefits resulting from 
the university enterprise, is provided in 
the skilled manpower and professional 
expertise that is retained locally, when, 
as many of them do, students choose to 
stay in the region after graduation. In 
addition, a university such as Penn 
reaches out to its community through a 
vast array of research and consulting 
services that draw upon a great variety 
of different strengths. There are innu- 
merable applications for the findings 
resulting from studies conducted by stu- 
dents and faculty from the Wharton 
School, the Graduate School of Fine 
Arts, and the Schools of Social Work, 
Education, Nursing, and Arts and Sci- 
ences. Several programs, including the 
Small Business Development Center, 
the Human Resources Center, the Center 
for Philadelphia Studies, the Labor Rela- 
tions Council, and the Center for School 
Study Councils, provide information 
and service to the city and neighboring 
communities in the Delaware Valley as 
an integral part of their activities. 


ACADEMICALLY BASED 
PUBLIC SERVICE: 
A NEOPROGRESSIVE MODEL 


In their book Higher Learning in the 
Nation's Service, Ernest Boyer and Fred 
Hechinger suggested that learning in the 
nation’s service should be promoted 
through education with a civic, and hence 
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ethical, purpose.!8 There are still few suc- 
cessful organizational models, and the 
too literal transfer of models predicated 
on altogether different social structures 
of early twentieth-century cities contrib- 
uted to the problems that universities 
experienced during the 1960s and 1970s. 
Despite the continuing possibility that 
high-technology and business develop- 
ments will exacerbate neighborhood ten- 
sions among those who see themselves 
as disenfranchised, the need for univer- 
sities to combine such enterprises with 
community research and improvement 
remains urgent. At the same time, expe- 
rience shows that, unless public service 
activities are firmly anchored in the 
classroom experience, new curricula 
soon flounder and the enthusiasm and 
idealism of students is squandered. 

What may be described as academi- 
cally based public service is rooted in, 
and intrinsically tied to, teaching and 
research; therefore it results in an inte- 
gration of the teaching, research, and 
service missions of the university, while 
also spurring intellectual integration 
across disciplines. Unlike constituent 
service, continuing education, or com- 
munity-based education—all of which 
are important activities for a univer- 
sity—academically based public service 
focuses on certain socially significant 
problems the solution of which may ben- 
efit from a high level of continuous inter- 
disciplinary cooperation. 

Far from being parochial, research 
on improving the quality of life of a 
specific urban community provides a 
significant contribution to knowledge. 
Since there is no such thing as an exclu- 
sively local problem or local solution, 
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such research addresses issues that have 
national and global significance. Over 
time, such study and analysis also per- 
mit the subtle changes and nuances of 
community life to be discerned, appre- 
ciated, and incorporated into a general 
understanding. That is what we have 
been trying to do at the University of 
Pennsylvania in the past two to three 
years as part of an overall attempt to 
increase integration across the institu- 
tion while bringing greater coherence to 
our entire curriculum. 

In 1983, Penn’s School of Arts and Sci- 
ences created the Office of Community- 
Oriented Policy Studies to strengthen 
linkages between theoretical and applied 
learning and between the university and 
the wider community. At the core of the 
program are interdisciplinary courses 
that are problem solving in orientation. 
Students form a research affiliation with 
an agency or organization committed to 
improving the quality of life in the Dela- 
ware Valley; they examine a social prob- 
lem of interest to the organization while 
proposing ways of solving that problem. 

The research problems provide aca- 
demically substantive avenues for under- 
graduates to engage in public service. 
The problems studied benefit from inter- 
disciplinary scholarship, and critical, 
value-oriented thinking is developed by 
analyzing an agency’s issue from an 
independent perspective. Civic learning 
and a moral approach to public concern 
are also fostered. Most significant, the 
motivation to learn increases when what 
is learned can be applied, when it is to 
have an impact, when it is seen to be of 
value and to make a difference. 

In some instances, these activities 
have been rewarded beyond initial expec- 
tations. The West Philadelphia Improve- 
ment Corps (WEPIC), for example, grew 


out of research done in an undergradu- 
ate honors seminar on university-com- 
munity relations into the problem of 
youth unemployment. Four students 
developed a proposal for the corps, and 
a combination of public and private 
institutions agreed to provide funding to 
the West Philadelphia Partnership for 
50 youths in five West Philadelphia 
neighborhoods. Following the MOVE 
confrontation and fire on 13 May 1985 
in West Philadelphia, WEPIC was 
expanded to include also the 62 young 
people aged 14 to 21 who had been 
affected. 

Immediately afterwards, WEPIC de- 
cided to concentrate its efforts on 
improvement in that neighborhood, with 
primary focus on the William Cullen 
Bryant School, the neighborhood elemen- 
tary school. Work at the site included 
landscaping, the planting of trees, and 
mural design and painting. Neighbors 
assisted in the project, providing tools, 
expertise, and support. The strategic 
and catalytic role of the school in com- 
munity transformation became increas- 
ingly clear when an after-school project: 
involving two teachers and 23 students 
was initiated. As they worked to improve 
their neighborhood, the students learned 
about its people, institutions, history, 
and buildings. As a result of the educa- 
tional and community improvement 
that occurred, WEPIC was expanded to 
include a high school and junior high 
school in West Philadelphia during the 
spring and summer of 1986. The ques- 
tion of how schools can function effec- 
tively as genuine community centers 
that lead to the organization, education, 
and transformation of an entire neigh- 
borhood has led to the development of 
three courses at the University of Penn- 
sylvania as well as a seminar in the 
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Graduate School of Education entitled 
“The Theory and Practice of Urban 
Community Schools” and involving fac- 
ulty from across the University of Penn- 
sylvania along with the teachers from 
WEPIC. 

The focus on a broad, holistic prob- 
lem in a concrete setting naturally results 
in new and expanding interdisciplinary 
research opportunities. In the communi- 
cations area, Bryant teachers and its 
principal are instituting a communica- 
tions campaign linking the school with 
the community, while issues of delivering 
health services through the school have 
brought together teachers and Penn’s 
Nursing School faculty. At the time of 
writing, 12 undergraduates in the urban 
university-community relationships sem- 
inar are doing research on various issues 
relating to schools, the Bryant neighbor- 
hood, and the expansion of WEPIC. 

There are major differences between 
the new Penn model and those imple- 
mented at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in the first decades of the twen- 
tieth century by Edmund James, founder 
of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, and Simon Patten. 
For one thing, earlier faith in the power 
of the expert and expert knowledge to 
help cities and states cope with the prob- 
lems of growth and development resulted 
in a model that was elitist and hierar- 
chical rather than based on sharing and 
reciprocity. There was no sense that the 
expert could learn from the people in the 
community. Rather, community mem- 
bers were regarded as subjects to be 
studied and helped, as the experts set 
out to improve the efficiency of gov- 
ernmental agencies and to create institu- 
tions that would lead to a better life for 
the poor and the immigrants. In later 
developments following the Progressive 
Era, the emphasis was increasingly on 
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study rather than assistance, and this 
approach led to enormous resentment 
toward university research in neighbor- 
hoods throughout the United States.19 

In contrast to the paternalistic, ex- 
pert model, the activities at the Bryant 
School represent a democratic, interac- 
tive, collaborative, participatory model 
involving academic researchers and the 
community that is the subject of their 
interest. At Bryant, all parties function 
as researchers in a common project; fac- 
ulty and students, schoolteachers and 
pupils, as well as community members, 
are seeking a better understanding of the 
neighborhood in order that effective 
recommendations for improvements may 
be made. University faculty members 
and students study along with commu- 
nity residents in a mutual learning pro- 
cess and with shared goals, Research is 
incorporated in the very structure and 
operation of the project in what a Bryant 
teacher has described as a “participatory 
partnership.” A democratic participa- 
tory model, involving mutually produc- 
tive and beneficial relationships may 
well prove to be a necessary condition 
for substantive research on community 
problems. Certainly, it is the best way to 
obtain the subtle, in-depth, and richly 
detailed information that is necessary 
before any general theories can be devel- 
oped and tested. 


CONCLUSION 


Universities contribute to their com- 
munities in a number of ways: through 
the economic impact of their own opera- 
tions, by providing skilled graduates to 
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the economy and to leadership positions 
in society, by serving as a reservoir of 
talented consultants and civic-minded 
volunteers, by being an incubator of 
ideas that may become new products 
and therefore new businesses, and by 
consciously bringing their resources to 
the aid of the surrounding community. 

In this latter role, the University of 
Pennsylvania’s experience suggests at 
least four general rules that ought to 
govern university-community partner- 
ships. To inspire the most serious involve- 
ment of the participants and to last 
beyond the founding generation of stu- 
dents and faculty, there should be a 


linkage between the service activity and 


* 
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the educational program. To foster the 
necessary working relationships in the 
project, there must be a coequal partner- 
ship between the university and the com- 
munity. To accomplish the task of intel- 
lectual integration across disciplines and 
between theory and practice, research 
opportunities must be linked to service 
experiences. For lasting significance, 
ways must be found to institutionalize 
the cooperative process. Following these 
rules, and with some luck—and lots of 
humility—we may be able to avoid an- 
other period of disillusionment or even 
an end to the current period of growing 
cooperation between universities and 
their surrounding communities. 


* 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: We have touched on the availabil- 
ity in the cities of jobs in general and also 
of jobs for the younger generation. It 
seems that even if jobs are available, 
there will be a lack of qualified people to 
take them. This is an educational issue. 

A: Whatever the complex of answers 
there might be to the problems of the 
cities, education lies at the heart of it. 
Education is the single most important 
factor for any city in starting the revi- 
talization process. Here in Philadelphia, 
for instance, there is an organization—a 
public-private partnership—called the 
Committee to Support the Philadelphia 
Public Schools. It brings together the 
chief executive officers of local corpora- 
tions, the heads of local universities and 
colleges, and the school system to try to 
draw into the school system resources 
that would not be there otherwise. There 
are two programs that that group has 
started. One is the Philadelphia Alliance 


to Teach the Humanities in the Schools 
(PATHS); the other is Philadelphia 
Renaissance in Science and Mathematics 
(PRISM). That group is also working 
with the school system to try to help it 
improve its internal management to 
save money, and it is also a source for 
political support for the school system 
when the school system needs it. 

There is the Philadelphia High School 
Academy program, which links corpora- 
tions with high schools that train people 
to work in the industry that the corpo- 
ration is in. In West Philadelphia we 
have just started something called the 
West Philadelphia Collaborative, which 
brings together universities, businesses, 
and the schools in West Philadelphia to 
try to bring more resources to bear on 
the school systems there. 

There is a lot of innovation now with 
respect to the school system in a lot of 
different ways everywhere. A lot of it is 
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ad hoc and, it seems to me, very con- 
fused, but frankly I think there is some- 
thing to be said for that. 

The other great concern that you 
touched upon that is being faced—maybe 
not yet successfully—by this community 
is the jobs issue. Schooling for jobs is 
very much a probem. We have some 
programs for summer school and for 
summer employment opportunities, The 
idea now ought to be to link those sum- 
mer job experiences with educational 
experiences in various ways. Young peo- 
ple would thereby not only develop dis- 
cipline from a work experience and have 
the excitement of having a paycheck, 
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which is a highly motivational thing. 
They would also, if they had dropped 
out of school and were at risk, have the 
chance of returning to summer school so 
that they can improve their intellectual 
skills enough to hold a job and become 
employable, as they are not now. Every 
year 8000 or so young people reach 
employable age, the age of 18, without a 
high school degree and without much 
chance of employment. That is a fright- 
ening figure and constitutes something 
of a crisis, but if we recognize this situ- 
ation and start doing something about it 
through the school system, I think we 
can make some progress. 
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Pollyanna, or Is the 
Glass Half Full? 


By ROBERT H. McNULTY 


ABSTRACT: The choice of location for a business or an industry is now 
being made for new reasons. A place that provides enhanced quality of life 
for the workers is now being chosen over one that has the more traditional 
business-related advantages. Partners for Livable Places, an international 
coalition of more than 800 organizations based in Washington, D.C., has 
since 1977 been helping cities to strengthen their amenities, and—by doing 
so—to improve their economic growth. Partners’ president Robert H. 
McNulty here discusses the economic and other benefits of such quality-of- 
life amenities as cultural planning, animation, natural and scenic resources, 
cultural tourism, public design, and parks and recreation. 


Robert H. McNulty has been president of Partners for Livable Places since 1979. From 
1971 to 1978 he was assistant director of the Architecture and Environmental Arts Program 
of the National Endowment for the Arts. He earned his bachelor’s degree at the University of 
California in Berkeley in business, and his law degree at Boalt Hall, at the same institution. 
His articles and letters have appeared in numerous magazines and journals. 
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N this article I will introduce the 

subject of amenities and change. 
Amenities are a tool for creating spir- 
itual opportunities for progress and 
change at the local level. My focus here 
will be on how people in different cities 
come together to overcome hopeless- 
ness, despair, or other negative trends. 

Let us go back to the annual meeting 
of the National League of Cities in 1977. 
At this meeting, the Rand report pre- 
sented the sources of jobs for the postin- 
dustrial era. The report concerned the 
factors that cause industries and busi- 
nesses to locate in one community rather 
than another, There was a strange section 
in the executive summary that my orga- 
nization, Partners for Livable Places, 
jumped on as if it were a horse, and we 
have ridden it and whipped it across 
America ever since. That section stated 
that the attractiveness of a city, or the 
quality of life, as perceived by entrepre- 
neurial individuals and firms has now 
become a major source for new jobs in 
communities. 

Of course, the concepts of attractive- 
ness and quality of life are difficult to 
define. For instance, four years ago ina 
survey on quality of life, Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts, was rated very low because it 
was not within the optimum distance of 
a racetrack. The track was assumed to 
be a major resource for Lowell’s qual- 
ity of life. The assets Lowell had were 
more varied than that, as I will mention 
later. 

Some traditional business factors are 
still pertinent. Discussion at this 1977 
meeting of the National League of Cities 
indicated that unionization of the labor 
force and proximity to traditional trans- 
portation routes, by and large, were 
important to quality of life. Strangely 
enough, this quality of life—or the per- 
ception of it, as the marketing image of 
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a community—-was very important in 
influencing location decisions for new 
job investments. 

Since that time, in the research of the 
Joint Economic Committee of Congress, 
Real Estate Research, and others, there 
has been an argument as to whether the 
quality of life ranks as number one, two, 
or three in the decisions of business to 
locate at a particular site. In the last ten 
years, however, this factor has never 
dropped out of the top three as a reason 
why people want to move capital, rein- 
vest, expand, or create leadership struc- 
tures that foster job creation, be they 
low-level service sector jobs or other 
types. 

About the same time Harvey Perloff’s 
book, Planning for the Post-Industrial 
Age, indicated that he thought that the 
new jobs coming on the market were in 
unexpected areas: healing, education, 
agricultural technology and research, 
capital formation, and even arts and cul- 
ture. This was a second indication that 
the reasons for job development in cities 
had changed. 

What were the major employment 
resources? The American competitive 
advantage will never allow us to price our 
wages lower than Malaysia’s, which in 
ten years will probably be lower than 
Korea’s. The competitive advantage 
for doing heavy manufacturing, ship- 
building, and steelwork will from now 
on always be in the Third World. What 
employment opportunities does this cir- 
cumstance leave for U.S. citizens? Perloff 
saw arts and culture as a major employ- 
ment resource, and we began working 
with him in 1977, looking at the eco- 
nomics of culture in Los Angeles. 

At the same time, there were indica- 
tions that the size of new businesses had 
changed. David Birch at the Center for 
Regional Economics at the Massachu- 
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setts Institute of Technology began com- 
puting data and statistics. Where were 
units of employment? What size were 
the businesses that were bringing in 
these jobs? He found to some amaze- 
ment that small units of work were 
creating most new jobs, many under 100 
employees. He forecast that some 65 or 
70 percent of newjobs between now and 
the year 2000 would be created by firms 
of under 60 employees. Suddenly there 
were some fairly reputable economists— 
not arts and culture people or archi- 
tects—saying that culture could be an 
employment resource. 

Jobs were coming from smaller and 
smaller units, but most of the job-seeking 
groups were staffed by people who were 
used to recruiting the smokestack indus- 
tries. They did not know how to recruit 
small units of employment to their 
community nor did they know that the 
appearance of the town actually had 
some bearing on the town’s ability to 
compete for new jobs against other 
communities. 

Partners for Livable Places designed 
a program that we called the Economics 
of Amenity. For the last six years, we 
have been working in some sixty U.S. 
cities, learning from them as they try to 
compete against each other in retaining 
jobs and in changing the image of their 
community as a desirable place to invest 
or to work. I hope we have added some 
value with what we have learned collec- 
tively from the various efforts of the 
men and women who provided local 
leadership in their varying communities. 

Also at this time, public perceptions 
of economic development were changing. 
It was at this time—l1977—that the 
commonwealth of Massachusetts under 
Frank Keefe, state director of planning, 
designated Lowell and five other de- 
pressed cities in Massachusetts as state 
cultural parks. Keefe had no background 


in economic development and was not 
known to be sensitive to culture. None- 
theless, in 1977 he was suddenly dealing 
with a network of depressed communi- 
ties in the state, which most economic 
forecasters said would never come back. 
This situation in Massachusetts set the 
stage for a different perception that 
quality of life, amenity, small scale, and 
sensitive response might have a bearing 
on a community’s creation of jobs. 

At Partners for Livable Places, we 
felt that the original Rand report, which 
discussed the concept of attractiveness, 
needed to be fleshed out in order to be 
articulated at the local level. We devel- 
oped a pattern of asking the chief polit- 
ical officer in a city to invite us to work 
in conjunction with a local group, and 
we had that group define projects that 
could enhance the city’s attractiveness, 
appeal for marketing, or spiritual re- 
newal. We used seven elements to define 
quality of life so that it could be treated 
as an infrastructure. Remember, in the 
late 1970s there were reports on the ero- 
sion of the infrastructure, but infrastruc- 
ture at that time meant only such things 
as the sewers, bridges, and roads—the 
capital infrastructure. 


CULTURAL PLANNING 


The first thing that we looked at, fol- 
lowing Perloff’s leadership, was cultural 
planning. We defined it inclusively, to 
take in zoos, aquariums, public parks, 
sites of historic preservation, and gospel 
choirs. Culture includes almost every 
element of the community and it is a 
source of much employment. It is an 
excellent marketing device and a major 
investment area for the community. 

In Los Angeles, if the commercial 
film industry is excluded, culture is one 
of the largest single economic units. It 
was the least planned; there was no 
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municipal group that coordinated the 
various elements, yet every unit of gov- 
ernment—from housing to law enforce- 
ment to transportation—could have 
added to the economic return from 
culture. 

What Perloff recommended and was 
trying to implement before his death 
some two years ago was reformation of 
the comprehensive plan of Los Angeles 
to include a cultural element and to have 
that tied into plans for community devel- 
opment; managed and invested in the 
same way as housing, public works, and 
other elements of the comprehensive 
plan. 

Perloff observed that cultural facili- 
ties were increasingly seen as valuable 
captured opportunities. In real estate, it 
is location that creates value, and new 
facilities should be tied into special 
assessment districts, transportation, and 
housing, which allow the economic ben- 
efit of location decisions to be reaped. 

Now the idea of central cultural 
planning is taking hold. Increasingly, 
cities from Dallas to Chicago are looking 
at the concept of a comprehensive city- 
wide cultural plan that Perloff devel- 
oped. Cultural planning must do more 
than provide enough seats at the sym- 
phony. It must include secondary effects, 
such as employment—for instance, in 
terms of taxis and hotel rooms—and 
keeping the city alive after 5:00 p.m. It 
must consider a rational allocation of 
resources to achieve maximum return. 


ANIMATION 


The second issue we looked at was, to 
use the French, animation. We thought 
very few Americans would know what 
the word meant, so we had some flexi- 
bility in defining it. 

Our theme was that the public and 
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are not programmed or managed. Codes 
and ordinances prohibit certain activi- 
ties, and public liability insurance and 
the city attorney proscribe them. Be- 
cause of this, downtown areas are sterile, 
deserted wastelands that discourage 
anyone from being there after 5:00 p.m. 
Many Americans travel to Europe and 
see the vitality in the streets there and 
come back to their own cities and assume 
that such lively activities cannot occur. 
They are wrong! 

Animation is a marketing strategy, a 
public relations strategy; but it is also a 
race relations strategy. Many American 
cities have turfs in their downtown areas. 
There are separate turfs for blacks, 
whites, and Hispanics. By creating a 
common democratic forum, a space in 
which to begin to break down stereo- 
types, a meeting place can be created 
that may lead to betterment of the com- 
munity. We have been working with a 
number of commercial firms, partic- 
ularly the Rouse Company, in learning 
more about the animation of public 
spaces. From shopping center manage- 
ment techniques; we wanted to learn 
how to provide additional programming, 
security, finance, and marketing to create 
destinations downtown to which people 
will want to go. 

Increasingly, cities—even cities like 
Phoenix and Tampa in the new growth 
areas—are concerned that if the down- 
town area is not being used, then basic 
changes need to be made. Cities are 
realizing the need to learn from cen- 
tralized management, and special non- 
profit groups are being created to take 
on the managing, programming, secu- 
rity, and maintenance of our downtown 
sections. 

In revitalizing downtown areas, small 
steps are important. In the last two. 
years, Houston and San Diego for’ ‘the. be 
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on the city streets. The health and sani- 
tation codes had been written in the 
1880s, before refrigeration, so they had 
banned this manner of selling food as 
against public health. Small things like 
this are major steps forward in creating 
a climate in which the city is seen as a 
desirable place. 


NATURAL AND SCENIC RESOURCES 


The third area we looked at was natu- 
ral and scenic resources: air and water 
quality, the protection of vistas, the pres- 
ervation of urban wildlife, and the abate- 
ment of noise levels. Before working on 
the Rand report, Roger Vaughn did a 
number of economic studies showing a 
direct correlation between decibel levels 
and the rent that can be asked for office 
space; the noisier the area, the lower the 
possible rents. A quiet city is a good 
investment in terms of economic value. 

Attractive views and pure water are 
important considerations. Vancouver 
has special zoning rules to protect views. 
Many North American cities, like Jack- 
sonville, Florida, and St. John, have 
reaped the benefit of massive federal 
investment for pollution control. Water 
treatment has returned the St. John 
River to a swimmable, fishable condi- 
tion. It is now the site of a regatta, and a 
fishing industry operaties within the city 
limits. 

As Mayor Voinovich said some years 
ago, when Cleveland was hosting the All 
Star Game, the greatest asset of Cleve- 
land was its lake. 


CULTURAL TOURISM 


The fourth area we looked at was 
tourism. We felt that the traditional 
cities of tourism—San Francisco, New 
Orleans had caused other cities to 
seem deprived of assets in comparison, 
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thereby discounting themselves as tourist 
destinations. 

We began our tourism development 
program in Paterson, New Jersey, a 
town not then known for major tourism 
activity. In the eighteenth century, how- 
ever, it was the center of tourism, as the 
great falls of Passaic were the highest 
waterfalls this side of the Appalachians. 

We began working with the mayor 
and looking at labor history. We exam- 
ined the history of manufacturing and 
found that Paterson, like most towns, 
has amazing stories that, if told and 
communicated, would overcome peo- 
ple’s fears of entering a slightly hostile 
area. It is the small nuances and values 
that towns discover about themselves 
that can bring the opportunity to be 
marketed to an increasingly discovery 
travel market. 

We learned that Rogers Locomotives 
Works had been founded in Paterson. 
The first submarine had also been built 
there. Samuel Colt had had his revolving 
arms works there before moving to Hart- 
ford. The American silk industry was 
born there. Most of the labor strife that 
formed our union movement occurred in 
Paterson. None of these stories were 
being told to the public. 

Those stories can become the basis of 
acultural tourism, under the admonish- 
ment that tourism begins at home. If 
residents do not respect their culture or 
their history, they cannot expect others 
to anticipate it and want to see it. Cities 
like Paterson, Memphis, Sault Saint 
Marie in Canada, and a number of 
others are all working on how the hidden 
stories can be told. Baltimore is the 
discovery tourism market of our decade. 

My last tourism story is that I grew 
up in California and I remember the 
image of Gilroy, California. Gilroy was 
a mean valley town that we stayed away 
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from. Someone in Gilroy’s chamber of 
commerce discovered that garlic was 
becoming a staple of the new cuisine, so 
Gilroy produced a garlic festival. The 
first year there was not much attendance. 
But last year some 500,000 people came 
to Gilroy for the garlic cook-off. 


PUBLIC DESIGN AND 
THE CITY’S APPEARANCE 


The fifth area we looked at was public 
design and planning. What does the 
architecture say about a community? 
How many public bodies actually try to 
commission quality design and landscape 
as a billboard, as a marketing device, as 
a promotion for their community? Very 
few. 

Generally, in many municipalities, the 
public architectural contracts are selected 
on the basis of contributions to the 
mayor’s election campaign. That may 
not be the best way of selecting design 
services. Increasingly, design competi- 
tions—an idea imported from Europe 
and being fostered by the National 
Endowment for the Arts—are being 
used to choose good design for major 
civic commissions. 

Columbus, Indiana, under the patron- 
age of J. Irwin Miller and Cummins 
Engine, has for years invested in its 
public commissions of churches, parking 
garages, and firehouses. As has been 
evident in the Wall Street Journal over 
the years, Columbus, Indiana, is one 
town that is known in Japan, Belgium, 
and elsewhere. The uniqueness of its 
architecture has given it a reputation 
beyond that of a typical small town in 
the midwestern United States. People 
know it, and people anticipate seeing it. 

Cummins has to bring in people from 
around the world for training in Colum- 
bus. Because Columbus has something 
special, people are not resistant to 
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moving there from, for instance, Buenos 
Aires. The unique architectural state- 
ment makes the expectation of going 
there not drudgery or bothersome, but 
something to look forward to in a sojourn 
in America. 

Given better public design, the next 
question we considered was, How is the 
private sector convinced to create and 
showcase appropriate designs? If the 
public sector were willing to try for the 
best, could the private sector be per- 
suaded to insist upon design that fits in, 
makes a statement, and adds value? 

Increasingly, cities like San Fran- 
cisco and Boston, where the overall civic 
design and the setting are considered 
valuable, have begun to negotiate with 
private developers to ensure the inclu- 
sion of amenities. There are exactions 
from the private sector—publicly negoti- 
ated and legal—that ask for everything 
from day-care funds to low-income 
housing to maintenance funds for street 
trees, to performing arts funds. The 
message here is that if the appearance of 
the city is valued and if the appearance 
has value in the marketplace, it must not 
be given away to the individuals of the 
private sector. Rather, a design standard 
should be set, and then there must be 
insistence that the private sector invest 
in its quality. Eventually, the standard 
will become part of the culture; even- 
tually, even lenders will turn down a 
development if the design does not fit 
into what the city has defined as its 
image. 


PARKS AND RECREATION 


The last elements we considered were 
parks and recreation. Generally, in times 
of decreasing budgets, parks and recre- 
ation are seen as the least important 
expenditures, after the arts. In many 
cases, however, they are probably one of 
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the most important. Again, the main- 
tenance of a city’s green spaces, the 
condition of its parks, is another bill- 
board that shows a potential investor 
how this community is doing. 

When Kaiser Industries in Oakland, 
California, received its rebate from Prop- 
osition 13 some seven years ago, its 
executives asked the employees what 
municipal service would, if cut back, 
make them rethink living in Oakland 
and working for Kaiser. The number- 
one concern was parks and recreation. So 
Kaiser began a program of investing in 
the city park system and minority youth 
employment. The motive was not altru- 
ism; rather the company wished to pre- 
vent any turnover of its labor force and 
high cost of training new staff. 


CONCLUSION 


The areas in which we looked at amen- 
ities were these: cultural planning, ani- 
mation, natural and scenic resources, 
cultural tourism, public design, a city’s 
overall appearance, and parks and recre- 
ation. We worked with local communi- 
ties and we tried to add some value to 
what others were doing and show how 
they could, in aggregate, attempt to build 
an infrastructure of quality of life. 

First, we found creating this infra- 
structure added up to an attitudinal 
change. Talking about research studies 
did not convince local people to volun- 
teer their time to make something posi- 
tive occur. A better framework was one 
that involved increments of positive 
changes—small goals that could be 
achieved and appreciated in a short 
period of time. 

The question was how to boost con- 
_ fidence. After ail, for all Baltimore has 
done, it is still a poor city beset by a 
number of problems. But where would it 
be if nothing had been done? While the 


economists say that Baltimore still is 
poor and that its amenities have not 
really changed things, Baltimore would 
be twice as poor without the amenities. 
It would be without hope. The amenity 
strategy has brought a spirit of enthu- 
siasm to Baltimore; amenities can pro- 
vide a framework for participation. 

Second, we considered marketing and 
promotion. Pittsburgh wanted very much 
to be rated the most livable city in the 
United States. This rating would be an 
affirmation of value. Many people still 
thought that Pittsburgh was much less 
than the most livable city, and it was 
difficult to get middle-level management 
to move to Pittsburgh because spouses 
did not want to go there. 

The marketing of Pittsburgh as a 
livable city accounts for the city’s suc- 
cess in attracting the best and brightest . 
to its universities, research institutes, and 
employment centers without having to 
pay inordinate bonuses to draw people 
to live and work in that city. 

The same was true in Austin, Texas. 
Austin was picked as the site for the 
consortium for the next major step in 
computer development. One of the fac- 
tors in Austin’s favor was that its quality 
of life was so good it could attract people 
from throughout the world to work on 
the project because they wanted to live 
in Austin. The consortium ended up 
making a $2 billion investment in Aus- 
tin, triggered mostly by the city’s attrac- 
tiveness, its landscaping—the quality of 
life. 

The amenities strategy has serious 
implications for a city, but the nice thing 
is that it lends itself to a nonthreatening 
approach. We began working in an 
amenities program in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. The black and white communi- 
ties there had never cooperated with 
each other. A black mayor was in his 
first term, and he was searching for 
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a nonthreatening approach for a dia- 
logue with the white business commu- 
nity. He wanted an approach that did 
not start off with institutional racism, 
youth unemployment, or deteriorated 
housing. 

We began with acultural facility loca- 
tion issue, and from that grew Rich- 
mond’s renaissance, the first achieved by 
a racial coalition in the city’s history. 
That group now takes on all economic 
development, promotion, and marketing 
of the city. The cultural facility issue was 
a nonthreatening initial step for people 
who for years had a history of difficulty 
in working together. 

In Lowell, Massachusetts, hated old 
mill buildings came to have positive 
value for the community. Lowell had 
the worst achievement test scores in the 
state, and the superintendent wondered 
why. He felt that if he could find one 
element common to the whole commu- 
nity, he could use it to begin to upgrade 
the education system. The element he 
found was the mill buildings, which rep- 
resented the exploitation that all of 
Lowell’s different ethnic groups had 
endured from the mill owners. He 
created a new educational spirit, using 
the city’s architectural past as a uniting 
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theme for self-improvement. Lowell be- 
came a magnet school system. 

The old mill buildings also had an 
impact on business and employment in 
Lowell. The buildings provided a reason 
for Wang Laboratories to stay in Lowell. 
It was not that the buildings would be 
converted into usable space for high 
technology. Rather, they lent to the pop- 
ulation the quality of stability. Lowell’s 
residents did not change residence and 
employment frequently. Their attach- 
ment to those old mill buildings and 
consequently to Lowell decreased turn- 
over at Wang. Thus Wang created its 
world headquarters at Lowell. 

Amenities development also provides 
a chance for power sharing. In this time 
of decreased resources, no one can do 
everything alone. A city government 
needs the advice and financial contribu- 
tions of foundations, corporations, non- 
profits, and other groups. Though nego- 
tiations now are tougher, people are 
actually reaching agreements. In this 
time of scarcity, no one can afford to 
steamroll others because no one has the 
budget anymore to accomplish goals 
without help. In such circumstances, 
amenities again lend themselves to some 
form of participation and cooperation. 


* 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


COMMENT (Newton M. Roemer, 
Clifton, New Jersey): For the last five 
years my firm occupied the fourth floor 
of the Rogers Building, so I speak with 
some intimate knowledge of what tran- 
spired in the rehabilitation of that his- 
toric landmark. 

The building is four stories high, and 
each floor consists of 9300 square feet. 
The plan was to make that building 


the hub of a wheel that would outline 
the historic district that was to be 
rehabilitated. 

The ground floor of the Rogers 
Building was supposed to have been 
devoted to use by the Paterson city 
museum, which was done, and unfortu- 
nately it was substantially undone by 
mixing in other uses. The remaining 
three floors were supposed to be left for 
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professional use. I would offer as a typi- 
cal such use my firm’s use of the fourth 
floor as a law office. We had no sooner 
unpacked our belongings then we were 
confronted with a new tenant on the 
second floor that made cubbyholes out 
of 9300 square feet. The result was an 
overuse of the space and destruction of 
what was otherwise a very fine initial 
design. I mention this with considerable 
regret. The circumstances I have just 
related can be applied to other buildings 
and facilities within the historic district. 
I dare say that we now have as much 
graffiti on the rebuilt structures as we 
had on the structures prior to rebuilding. 

The plans that were made and par- 
ticipated in under the leadership of 
Mayor Pat Kramer were quickly undone 
because there was a submission to the 


endemic compulson for instant gratifi- 
cation. When it seemed that the renting 
of the second floor was a little behind 
the projected schedule, they undid, in 
one stroke of the pen—literally and fig- 
uratively—all of the fine planning and 
sanguine expectations. I mention this 
because of the tendency to overempha- 
size the theoretical and academic aspects 
of the things that we are doing. There 
should be some way of factoring into the 
planning of these projects handcuffs on 
disruptive politicians. There should also 
be some way of factoring into these 
plans the program funds to maintain 
and secure the integrity of the plan. If we 
were to do this, the quality of life that we 
hope for ourselves could be realized in 
the near term. 
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HE city, throughout its history, has 

been aconcentrator and controller, 
but rarely a developer of human re- 
sources. It has enticed to its beckoning 
opportunities the most adventurous of 
rural residents, but has added, by and 
large, only superficially to their skills in 
putting them to work in achieving its 
objectives. This article reviews the absorp- 
tion of human resources in the develop- 
ment of the industrial city, identifies the 
forces that have trapped many as those 
same cities have lost much of their 
industrial role, and suggests solutions to 
the challenge of human renewal within 
the context of the cities’ changing role. 


VITALIZATION 


If there is to be revitalization, there 
once must have been vitalization. What 
happened to it and why must it be 
redone and how does that relate to 
human renewal? 


Implosion to explosion 


The U.S. industrial city between the 
War between the States and World War 
J attracted primarily rural European 
immigrants to its expanding factories. 
The simple skills required were learned 
on the job. Their ambitions the immi- 
grants brought with them and trans- 
mitted to their children at home. The 
city schools took on the task of Ameri- 
canizing those children. Vocational 
schools emerged to provide the few 
skills that could not be learned through 
on-the-job training. Higher education 
for the next generation’s leaders was 
largely limited to the children of those 
providing the jobs for and profiting 
from the labors of the immigrants. 

From 1920 to 1965 the migrants to 
the cities were primarily from rural 
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America. Until the close of World War 
DU. those domestic migrants were not 
treated much differently from the way 
the pre-1920 European immigrants had 
been. At that point, the industrializing 
force shifted from implosion to explo- 
sion. Whereas the enterpriser, the finan- 
cier, the manager, and the hired hand 
had all been pulled centripetally together 
in the central city, the dominant indus- 
trial forces became centrifugal. The mi- 
grants of the twenties and thirties had 
been primarily rural whites. Federal 
housing programs now subsidized their 
move to the suburbs, opening their 
abandoned central-city residences to the 
new wave of black migration. 

But industry followed its white skilled 
and semiskilled workers to the suburbs. 
The new continuous production pro- 
cesses dictated abandoning the multi- 
storied factories of the central cities and 
constructing single-storied ones on open 
land with favorable tax rates. The inter- 
state highway system, with its beltways 
and limited central-city access, added to 
the centrifugal forces. 


The central-city underclass 


The jobs left in the central city were 
sharply divided between the control 
functions in the corporate headquarters 
and financial institutions—beyond the 
reach of the new in-migrants with their 
rural, Southern, and segregated edu- 
cation—and the rudimentary service jobs, 
such as janitors and hotel and restaurant 
workers. Since most of the jobs available 
to the undereducated were more typically 
women’s than men’s jobs, black males 
began losing their traditional economic 
role in the family. A welfare system 
willing to support female-headed, but 
not male-headed, families completed 
the emasculation. 
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The tax base to support education, 
the parents who understood it, valued it, 
and had the political sophistication to 
demand it, had all gone to the suburbs. 
The most critical input to the school 
system and determinant of its success— 
the quality of its student body—was 
largely predetermined and differentiated 
by the preschool environment. Add to 
all of this the fact that higher education, 
despite substantial decline in financial 
obstacles, was available only to those 
who successfully completed elementary 
and secondary education. Segregated 
housing, along with transportation sys- 
tems designed to speed the white subur- 
banite to the central-city office job—not 
the central-city black to the unionized, 
well-paid, semiskilled suburban job— 
was an effective trap. 

These accumulating ills were recog- 
nized by the 1960s, and federally spon- 
sored programs rose belatedly to the 
challenge—area redevelopment, employ- 
ment and training, equal employment 
opportunity, public assistance, open 
housing, model cities, federal aid to 
education, and so forth. They worked 
effectively for many individuals, but the 
better they worked, the worse things 
became. Open housing was open only to 
those who could pay. Those who gained 
skills and obtained jobs followed their 
predecessors to the suburbs. So did and 
do those high achievers who struggle 
through the deteriorating central-city 
schools and on to higher education. 
What is left behind is the accumulation 
of failures. 

All of this is stylized and oversimpli- 
fied, but the results are well known: 
perverse demographic trends, deterio- 
rating central-city economies, and dys- 
functional youth life-styles; a broadening 
gap between a successful black middle 
class and a stultified black underclass; 
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the concentration of female-headed fam- 
ilies who are increasingly never-married 
mothers and teenage children having 
children; a flood of the homeless and 
rootless—all in all, a dreary recital. The 
causes are complex, but one fact stands 
out: the cities beckon with opportunity, 
but not for most of those who reside at 
their center. In many ways what we have 
in the American central city is compa- 
rable to the dual economy of a less 
developed country: a modern economy 
staffed by expatriates overlaying a primi- 
tive economy of poor, underprepared, 
and labor-surplus natives. The key to 
that opportunity is increasingly higher 
education, beyond the reach of all but 
the exceptional few of the central-city 
residents. 


THE NEW IMMIGRATION 


Immigration is only one of three 
human renewal challenges confronting 
the industrial city. Beginning with immi- 
gration law reforms in 1965 but accen- 
tuated by warfare in Indochina and 
economic stagnation in Latin America, 
anew wave of immigration began. More 
immigrants entered the United States in 
1980 than in any year in its history.' 
These were the people with enough “git 
up and git” to “git up and git.” They 
were poor, accustomed to deprivation, 
but ambitious. They drifted or flocked 
to the cities where the low-wage service 
jobs available to them offered a better 
life than at their origins. Even the housing 
is not shocking to many of them. But 
will they go on being satisfied? More 
important, will their family structure 
survive and will their children be pre- 
pared to compete for better things and 


1. Vernon Briggs and Marta Tienda, Immi- 
gration: Issues and Policies (Salt Lake City, UT: 
Olympus, 1985), p. 3. 
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move on? Or will they be added to the 
trapped underclass? So far, the outlook 
for assimilation is not as discouraging as 
for their black predecessors. Yet the 
experience of the Puerto Ricans, as 
contrasted to the Cuban immigrants, 
suggests that mere ambition is not 
enough. 


The displaced worker 


But in the suburbs there is another 
concern and challenge—the displaced 
industrial worker. These are the very 
people who, after World War II or the 
Korean police action or, to a lesser 
degree, the Vietnam conflict, without 
resort to higher education, bought with 
a Federal Housing Administration or 
GI Bill loan guarantee a suburban tract 
home and took a unionized semiskilled 
job in asmokestack industry. It was also 
they who, in collective bargaining with 
lax and expedient managements, pushed 
U.S. labor costs out of line in the world 
economy. 

They, along with the majority of U.S. 
voters, also failed to oppose a policy of 
tax cuts and defense increases that gen- 
erated the economic deficits that are the 
flip side of the import dilemma. The 
government deficits created purchasing 
power and jobs as they almost always 
do. But with high interest rates and 
borrowing from abroad to finance the 
deficit, the goods-producing jobs emerged 
abroad, providing imports into the 
United States. Since services cannot be 
so easily imported, the service jobs were 
created at home. But being labor inten- 
sive and often rudimentary, and because 
they are largely unorganized, the pay for 
the service jobs available to the under- 
educated is low. With import competi- 
tion, these industrial workers were laid 
off with little prospect of ever finding a 
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job providing the levels of pay to which 
they were accustomed. Retraining may 
enable them to compete successfully 
with immigrants or their own wives fora 
job at a fraction of their former rates. 
Only with a graduate degree could they 
earn what they once brought home from 
the steel mill or automobile factory. But 
at least there is less likelihood than in the 
female-headed central-city family for 
there to be an intergenerational transmis- 
sion of their economic trauma. 


The programmatic response 


The employment and training pro- 
grams of the 1960s were brought to bear 
disproportionately on the central cities 
due to the unrest and riots of the era. But 
they could only offer skills for the types 
of jobs that were located elsewhere, 
better access to low-paid service jobs 
already available, or countless work- 
experience programs that offered income 
but not preparation for employment. 
Suburban versions of the same programs 
brought skills to people in reach of more 
substantial jobs with sufficient margins 
of benefits over costs to justify the entire 
expenditure.2 The few urban achieve- 
ments were dissipated as their successful 
recipients sought better surroundings in 
the suburbs. The marked exception was 
the Job Corps, which earned its high 
marks by recruiting the most disadvan- 
taged youth and removing them from 
their familiar environment. But its suc- 
cesses, too, were, by and large, those 
who did not return to their origins. The 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act enhanced the resources of all poor 


2. Robert Taggart, The Fisherman’s Guide: 
An Assessment of Training and Remediation 
Strategies (Kalamazoo, MI: W.E. Upjohn Institute 
for Employment Research, 1981), p. 81. 

3. Ibid., pp. 59-62. 
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school districts, rural and urban, but not 
in magnitudes nor within policies that 
could allay the traumatic impact of 
deteriorating family structure. 

In the 1970s, paradoxically, the em- 
ployment and training and economic 
development efforts swapped geograph- 
ical focus. New funds-distribution form- 
ulae under the Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training Act shifted support 
to the suburbs. The beginnings of concern 
for international competition brought 
trade adjustment assistance, mostly in 
the form of income maintenance, but for 
the families of displaced workers, a 
suburban phenomenon. By the 1980s, 
attention was further shifted from the 
central city as the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act sought to place private employ- 
ers in control of the remedial job-training 
effort. Their interests in selecting more 
qualified applicants along with the elimi- 
nation of most of the employment com- 
ponents that had been emphasized under 
CETA, as well as the stipends accom- 
panying training, further shifted focus 
from the central-city underclass. At the 
same time, the emphasis of economic 
development shifted from attracting bus- 
iness to depressed areas to by-one’s- 
own-bootstraps encouragement for ex- 
pansion and maintenance of the existing 
economic base and encouragement and 
support for start-ups of new firms. Mi- 
nority and small business development, 
community development block grants, 
and urban development action grants 
were part of that swing of emphasis. But 
the deep-seated traumas of central-city 
economies were beyond buck-passing 
efforts, especially since those efforts did 
little to attack the underlying human 
malaise. 

With that weary lament, we turn to 
what, if anything, can be done. Human 
renewal is an essential means to revital- 


izing the industrial city; it is also the only 
valid reason for doing so. But it must 
include more than creating jobs. Who 
gets them is important. 


REVITALIZING THE CITY 
THROUGH HUMAN RENEWAL 


We have described a series of dilem- 
mas. What have cities done—and what 
are cities to do—about them? As the 
focus contracts from the national to the 
local level, a new dimension is added. 
Not only must human beings be renewed, 
but they must be renewed in place. To 
prepare an individual to move elsewhere 
to compete successfully there does not 
reduce a city’s problems; it adds to them. 
Those left behind are, on the average, 
made less promising than those able to 
leave. Economic renewal, physical re- 
newal, and human renewal must occur 
simultaneously. Because of the inward- 
turning focus, the emphasis on economic 
development has shifted from convincing 
outside industry to relocate to encour- 
aging local enterprise and innovation. 
What are the prospects for economic 
development of the industrial city and 
how does that relate to human renewal? 

Human renewal is essential to the 
revitalization of the industrial city, yet 
that revitalization is not essential to 
renewing the lives of the central-city 
population. That paradox comes about 
because most cities depend upon im- 
porting the human resources of the 
suburbs. A city can prosper 8 a.m. to 5 
p.m. on that basis, but it can hardly be 
said to have vitality. Any new business 
not attached to and dependent upon the 
corporate headquarters and financial 
institutions that are the economic heart 
of the city will be drawn toward the 
suburbs, where its owners, customers, 
and key employees reside. Hotels arise 
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to house and feed the affluent visitors 
flowing through the corporate and finan- 
cial centers. Convention centers attract 
other free-spending visitors to those 
same hotels. Neither have much attrac- 
tion for either the central-city resident 
or the daily commuter. More contin- 
uously attached are the growing numbers 
of homeless transients attracted by the 
overflowing garbage containers. A few 
well-to-do incarcerate themselves in lux- 
ury apartments or rehabilitated fashion- 
able enclaves. The majority of the city’s 
residents are essentially detached from 
its economy. 


The central city 


There are four possibilities for the 
central-city underclass: (1) leave them as 
they are; (2) create jobs to fit them; (3) fit 
them for the existing or emerging jobs; 
and (4) provide reverse commuting op- 
portunities in the suburbs. But those 
cannot make equal contributions to 
revitalization. The city can achieve vital- 
ity only when its residents are at the 
economic heart. That depends upon 
their attaining the skills and character- 
istics necessary to function at the core of 
that economy, not at its periphery. No 
one knows what is really required to 
revitalize a city. Boston and Philadelphia 
seem to have risen at least in part on the 
development of the tourist attractions of 
their historical sites. Other cities have 
attracted tourism without historical sites: 
Baltimore’s Inner Harbor, Pittsburgh’s 
Renaissance | and 2, Chicago’s Magnif- 
icent Mile, for example. Beyond the 
internal tourist attractions, the newly 
emerging jobs accessible to central-city 
residents are more likely to be the famil- 
iar ones in hotels, restaurants, trade and 
business services supporting the city 
economy’s central focus. 


Boston claims to have been rebuilt by 
its high-tech proclivities. Yet less than 
10 percent of the jobs created there in 
the past few years have been in that 
elusive arena.4 A strategy to attract 
high-tech firms has been employed far 
and wide in the belief that these firms are 
less vulnerable to business cycles and 
foreign competition than is old line 
manufacturing. But attracting high-tech 
industries as a way to revitalize the 
industrial city is a strategy full of danger. ` 
These are industries of emerging technol- 
ogies and unstandardized production 
processes. Their propensity for highly 
educated labor makes their usefulness to 
central-city job creation suspect; space 
requirements and land values make 
central-city locations questionable. Fur- 
ther, the permanency of the jobs gen- 
erated in such firms is of concern. As the 
production processes become standard- 
ized, the very jobs obtainable by those 
without higher education often flee else- 
where in the face of low-wage competi- 
tion. Key in creating jobs by attracting 
high tech is conscious diversification 
among sectors and types of job activity— 
manufacturing, service, administration, 
research and development. The locality 
attracting only the manufacturing func- 
tion is vulnerable to low-wage competi- 
tion over the longer term.5 

Universities, with their research spin- 
offs, today are among the most impor- 
tant generators of jobs. If there is open 
space near the university, those jobs 
may emerge in a research park nearby. 
That rarely occurs in a central city. If 
there is no space near an urban univer- 

4. William J. Donovan, “High Tech Over- 
rated as Driving Force of Bay State Economy,” 
New England Business, 7(7):45 (15 Apr. 1984). 

5. Edward J. Malecki, “High Technology 
and Local Economic Development,” Journal of 


the American Planning Association, 50(3) (Sum- 
mer 1984). 
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sity, those jobs too are likely to migrate 
to a beltway. Noteworthy exceptions to 
the rule exist. For example, the Univer- 
sity City Science Center in Philadelphia, 
owned by aconsortium of 28 universities 
and colleges in the Delaware Valley, has 
renovated existing central-city buildings 
for its office space. Begun in 1963, the 
operation now employs over 6000, with 
one-third of the employees having a 
high school education or less and re- 
siding in the surrounding central-city 
neighborhood.® While it is on the edge 
of the city rather than downtown, the 
University of Utah’s Research Park now 
has a larger payroll than that of the 
state’s threatened major steel mill or 
that paid by the nearby copper mine 
before its recent closing. 

Similar efforts at job creation through 
employer creation reflect a partnership 
between public and private sectors. In 
Akron, Ohio, for example, the city 
purchased an abandoned warehouse as 
asite for a small business incubator. Job 
Training Partnership Act and Emergency 
Jobs Act funds were used to provide 
labor to rehabilitate the building. Appli- 
cations from new small-business entre- 
preneurs are reviewed by the Private 
Industry Council, the Small Business 
Institute at the University of Akron, and 
the Service Corporation of Retired Exec- 
utives, entities that also consult and aid 
the new enterprises. The periods of 
assistance provided are based on the 
potential number of jobs to be created. 
Similar projects in other cities are the St. 
Paul Home Grown Economy Project, 
Buffalo Incubation Industries, and Chi- 
cago’s Fulton Carrol Center, which 
houses 25 companies and 450 jobs.’ All 
of these create as a by-product some 

6. Candace Campbell, “Hatching Small Busi- 


nesses,” Planning, 50(5) (May 1984). 
7. Ibid. 


jobs accessible by central-city residents, 
but those jobs for which these economic 
development efforts are intended are 
beyond the reach of the urban under- 
class. 

Whatever the prospects for further 
growth, there are already more jobs 
than residents in every central city. 
Many of those jobs are the rudimentary 
ones that are already performed by 
central-city residents, whether longer- 
term residents or the new immigrants. 
Other jobs are the more attractive ones 
held—in the less-developed-country im- 
agery—by expatriates. Less developed 
countries abroad can be divided between 
those with labor surpluses and those 
with labor shortages. The latter, oil 
producing and of small population, have 
as their first manpower priority nativ- 
ization—replacing expatriates with newly 
educated and trained natives. In the 
majority of cases, where labor surpluses 
exist, the replacement of expatriates is 
of second priority, after employment 
creation. But nativization is usually a 
close second because there are always 
some attractive jobs held by foreigners. 

In the U.S. central-city case, however, 
the attractive jobs held by expatriates 
customarily exceed the size of the central- 
city work force. Nativization has not 
been pursued because the task is so 
difficult, because the skill gap is so wide, 
and because there is, obviously, no 
suburban political support for the policy 
or sufficient resources for the city to 
achieve it on its own. 

It is too late for the short run to stop 
the central city from becoming a ware- 
house for female-headed families. The 
statistics are too familiar: 30 percent of 
central-city families with children are 
female headed; 63 percent of such families 
are in poverty; an increasing proportion 
of children are born to teenagers, over 
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half of whom are single mothers; only 40 
percent of central-city male youth are 
employed, yet relatively few are in school; 
two-thirds of youthful workers are un- 
able to earn an above-poverty income; 
the families and individuals who do 
achieve stability and economic success 
are moving out; immigrants are moving 
in to take the low-level support jobs. 

The number of central-city residents 
supported by illegal and underground 
activities is grossly exaggerated. There is 
not that much money around to be 
garnered either criminally or surrepti- 
tiously. After employment, the next 
largest source of income is various doles— 
in cash or in kind. 

That is not to say that the dole creates 
the problem. The social malaise is of 
deeper origin than that. But it does not 
contribute to independence or to either 
human renewal or economic revital- 
ization. Neither can that dependent pop- 
ulation achieve self-sufficiency on its 
own, whatever the cause of its present 
circumstances, Subsidization must con- 
tinue until self-sufficiency is achieved, 
but it must be in a form that contributes 
to self-sufficiency through preparation 
for and access to the better jobs now 
held by expatriates. One factor that 
gives the situation hopefulness is the 
small size of the numbers involved. For 
instance, of central-city residents be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 19 in 1980, 
fewer than 200,000 were unemployed 
whereas 360,000 of them were out of the 
labor force but not in school, the primary 
labor market malady for that age group 
in those settings. 


Income from work 


The first step should be restoring the 
tradition that work is the only substan- 
tial and low-risk source of income. It is 


worth remembering that it was only 
when the aftermath of the baby boom 
accompanied by massive family breakup 
collided with the welfare system during 
the 1960s that public assistance without 
work effort became widely available to 
the non-elderly and nondisabled. It is un- 
reasonable to believe that young women 
seek pregnancy just to gain access to the 
benefits of Aid to Families with Depen- 
dent Children. It is not unreasonable to 
suspect that fear of pregnancy as well as 
family control over the newly fecund is 
reduced by such availability. It is also 
not unreasonable to suspect that young 
men sow their wild oats with greater 
abandon when they know someone else 
will support the resultant youthful 
mothers and babies. 

The Reagan administration has tried 
to follow up on this suspicion by per- 
suading the states to dispense welfare 
only through workfare, requiring adult 
beneficiaries of Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children to work for their 
benefits; but the states have been more 
realistic. Realizing that economic inde- 
pendence cannot be bought on the cheap, 
the workfare policy has been widely 
ignored. The Carter administration was 
more realistic than its successor. It accom- 
panied its Better Jobs and Income Wel- 
fare Reform proposal with a request for 
funds to support 1.4 million public 
service employment jobs to offer.as an 
alternative to welfare recipients. They 
knew it would be more expensive in the 
short run to employ the recipients than 
to warehouse them, but the times and 
budget status were such that the work 
alternative could be pursued. Now the 
directive goes out to require welfare 
recipients to work for their benefits 

8. U.S., Congress, Joint Economic Commit- 
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while cutting support budgets. A few 
political entities have done an out- 
standing job of turning workfare into a 
learning opportunity for a relatively 
small number. Baltimore’s options pro- 
gram is one such example. It involves a 
written contract stating condition and 
expectation between the city and the 
welfare recipient and provides outreach 
services. It has achieved an impressive 
entered-employment rate.’ 

The elimination of any alternative 
source of nonwork income accompanied 
by adequate numbers of real jobs sup- 
ported by day care—which itself pro- 
vides jobs—and remedial education and 
training could, over a generation, make 
a marked difference in the vitality of the 
city population. But it would be expen- 
sive and require a longer and more 
patient commitment than our society 
has thus far shown. 

In a survey we conducted of central- 
city employers in New York City, Cleve- 
land, Louisville, and Denver several 
years ago, we found a consistent story.!° 
For jobs that had no particular education 
requirement, these employers had no 
complaint about either the abilities or 
the performance of their youthful central- 
city employees, except for tardiness and 
absenteeism, a complaint no less for 
suburban employers of youth. Neither 
did they consider the minimum wage to 
be an obstacle. The small employers, 


9, Manpower Development and Research 
Corp., “Welfare: The Impact of the Reagan Ad- 
ministration on Employment and Training” (Pa- 
per delivered at a conference sponsored by the 
National Council on Employment Policy, Wash- 
ington, DC, 17 June 1983). 

10. Garth Mangum and Stephen Seninger, 
“Central City Employment Opportunity Study” 
(Report submitted to the Office of Program 
Planning and Evaluation, Community Service 
Administration, by the University of Utah Re- 
search Institute, 1981). 


however, tended to rely primarily on the 
members of their own families. All em- 
ployers preferred adults to youth as long 
as they were available, and women and 
adult immigrants were competitors for 
the same jobs. There just were not 
enough jobs to go around at that level. 
Neither the central-city youth nor the 
central-city adults had the education, 
training, or experience to compete for 
the jobs held by suburban expatriates. 

Inthe same study we found relatively 
few youths to be obtaining substantial 
income through sub-rosa sources. A 
policy to make income available only 
through work-connected channels would 
require vigorous law enforcement to 
increase the risk and reduce the attrac- 
tiveness of illegal channels. Crime, how- 
ever, really does not pay that well and 
requires extraordinary skills for substan- 
tial success. Realistic access to attractive 
jobs would lend substance to risk 
aversion. 


Work and education 


The Summer Youth Employment Pro- 
gram under the Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training Act provided 93 
percent of the increased employment 
opportunities for nonwhite teenagers 
between 1980 and 1981, only to see its 
budget cut sharply after that year." 
Under the Youth Incentive Entitlement 
Program (YIEP), a component of the 
same act, youth were provided with 
summertime and part-time jobs in return 
for their commitment to return to or to 
continue in school.!2 Despite subse- 
quent criticisms, both of these programs 
achieved significant success. Substantial 


11. Andrew Hahn and Robert Lerman, What 
Works in Youth Employment Policy (Washington, 
DC; National Planning Association, 1981), p. 76. 
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numbers of out-of-school public service 
employment participants moved on to 
regular jobs while high proportions of 
YIEP recipients did stay in school. 

At the same time, in a few places and 
afew schools, the combination of charis- 
matic education leadership, firm disci- 
pline, and employer involvement with 
the schools persuades substantial num- 
bers of students that learning is worth- 
while. Central-city youth tend to lack 
the access routes to good jobs that are 
supplied by employed relatives and friends 
in other settings. Nevertheless, those 
persuaded to remain in school do appear 
to succeed despite that handicap. There 
is no magic formula. The Boston Com- 
pact and Philadelphia Academies pro- 
grams appear to operate successfully on 
the YIEP philosophy, although with 
private employers providing the job 
offers in much smaller numbers but with 
similar or even greater success. The 
Boston Compact seeks to improve 
school-to-work linkages. In return for 
the school system’s guarantee of its 
graduates’ competencies, the career pass- 
port, major Boston firms agree to hire 
the products of the Boston public schools. 
A full-time career specialist in each 
school coordinates linkages to the busi- 
ness community and teaches job-search 
skills. Kids in the school district, where 
50 percent historically have not grad- 
uated, begin to see jobs as the reward for 
graduation and increase their work effort 
accordingly. At the one-year follow-up 
of the 1984 graduating class, 87 percent 
of those with full-time jobs located their 
jobs through the compact.!3 The com- 
pact has recently entered an agreement 


13. Excerpts from remarks by William Spring, 
vice-president for community affairs, Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Boston, given at the National Center 
for Research and Vocational Education, Colum- 
bus, OH, Oct. 1985. 
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with unions in the area to increase the 
school districts’ graduate share of new 
apprenticeships by 5 percent per year 
and a pact with 25 universities and 
colleges in the area to raise the number 
of entering Boston blacks by 5 percent 
per year. 

The Philadelphia High School Acad- 
emies are vocationally oriented schools 
targeting students who, because of poor 
attendence, limited academic skills, and 
other circumstances, do not qualify for 
regular vocational education programs. 
There is a partnership between private 
employers and the schools. The business 
community provides an administrator 
for each academy and a coordinator for 
the overall program as well as specialized 
equipment, supplies, and job slots at 
company work sites. The school system 
supplies the facilities and teaching and 
administrative staff. In a school system 
with a 49 percent dropout rate, less than 
1 percent drop out of the academies. 
Though few of the 80 percent minority 
students have achievement test scores 
above the thirtieth percentile, 85 percent 
succeed in finding a job after graduation.'4 

The heavy concentration of the Phila- 
delphia program on remedial basic-liter- 
acy skills as well as technical skills and 
attitudinal change illustrates another 
problem that must be addressed. While, 
as noted earlier, central-city employers 
do not find the educational attainment 
of youth an obstacle for rudimentary 
jobs, it is an almost impregnable barrier 
to access to the types of jobs essential if 
the city population is to participate at 
the heart of the city’s economic activity. 


14. Ralph Widner and Associates, “Estab- 
lishing a High School Academy Program” (Report 
to the Center for Corporate Public Involvement of 
the American Council of Life Insurance and 
Health Insurance Association of America, Wash- 
ington, DC, 1985). 4 
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Those raised in the city as well as its 
immigrant newcomers must be the target 
of remedial basic-skills programs tied to 
employment opportunities to provide 
incentive. Recent research has demon- 
strated that summers out of school for 
those from educationally deprived homes 
are a source of substantial retrogression 
in literacy. Basic-skills reinforcement in 
summer youth employment programs 
has been advocated as a solution. 18 
Education is important for its content, 
but, more than that, those who work 
well in school work well on the job. With 
the right appearance, credentials, abil- 
ities, and with equal employment oppor- 
tunity enforcement, they can compete 
with the commuting alternatives. But 
they soon disappear from the city resi- 
dential setting like most of the successes 
who preceded them. The emergence of 
yuppie enclaves in rehabilitated housing, 
however, is indication that when a crit- 
ical mass in numbers is achieved and the 
real estate market incentives are attrac- 
tive, revitalization of the city as a residence 
as well as a source of jobs is possible. 
Reverse commuting has limited possi- 
bilities. Because of a shortage of youth 
in the suburbs willing to take low-level 
jobs, suburban grocery stores in the 
Washington, D.C., area pay the public 
transportation costs for central-city 
youth willing to commute to jobs as 
baggers. But those are the same types of 
jobs some—though fewer—of them can 
get in the city. In both city and suburb, 
access to decent jobs is still a function of 
education capped by grooming and other 
characteristics of acculturation. 


15. Paula Duggan, Preparing for Employ- 
ment: Basic Skills and Summer Jobs (Kalamazoo, 
MI: W.E. Upjohn Institute for Employment Re- 
search, forthcoming). 
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THE POSSIBILITIES 


All of this rhetoric suggests some 
policy possibilities. 


For central-city youth 


For youth in the central cities, policy 
options include the following: 


1. Replace static income maintenance 
with guaranteed public service employ- 
ment opportunities. 

2. Recruit employers to give priority 
to the employment of urban youth. 

3. Accompany both public and private 
jobs with remedial basic education. 

4. Provide the resources and teacher 
incentives to upgrade the schools. 

5. Tie job guarantees for youth to 
school attendance. 

6. Either maintain year-round school- 
ing or accompany summer employment 
with remedial education to minimize 
backsliding in learning. 

7. Make nativization an explicit policy, 
not by prohibiting commuters, but by 
preparing city residents for higher-level 
jobs and persuading employers to give 
them preference. 

8. Support these policies with aggres- 
sive anti-crime enforcement and anti- 
pregnancy persuasion. 


All of this would not negate the 
desirability of economic development, 
but could proceed without it and is more 
important than it. To the extent the 
remedial employment and education suc- 
ceeded, the city would be revitalized by 
human renewal. The process would take 
generations, but so has the creation of 
the problem. It is worth remembering 
that we are nowinto the third generation 
following the Ford Foundation Grey 
Areas Programs of the 1950s and the 
second generation following the 1960s’ 
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war on poverty. The resources required 
would be substantial. Federal support 
would be essential to the replacement of 
the dole with employment opportunity. 
Strengthening and reorienting the Job 
Training Partnership Act contribution, 
particularly through the Summer Youth 
Program, would be important. Beyond 
that, local resources with sufficient pri- 
vate sector commitment could carry the 
load. 

We cannot, however, express any 
great optimism that the public mood 
exists for the sustained commitment 
required. 


Renewal for the new immigrants 


The other two human-renewal chal- 
lenges are less forbidding. The new 
immigrants are not as repelled as the 
central-city youth by the level of job 
opportunities available to those of 
limited backgrounds. As noted earlier, 
for many, if not most, neither the jobs 
nor the residences are worse than that to 
which they are accustomed. Some had 
substantial skills and favorable positions 
in the lands of their origin. Their primary 
need is language skills, and as a result 
English-as-a-second-language compo- 
nents of federally funded employment 
and training programs have been highly 
successful.!6 The remainder of the pop- 
ulation is drawn from the most ambitious 
of the peasantry. The adult generation 
was prepared for the sacrifices that 
brought them here. The key to the 
success of the next generation will be the 
strength of the family unit. They will be 
buffeted by the same forces that defeated 
those now warehoused in the city, but 


16. Sar Levitan and Garth Mangum, eds., The 
Tin CETA (Kalamazoo, MI: W.E. Upjohn Insti- 
tute for Employment Research, 1981), pp. 340-41. 
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the same prescription for the future will 
fit them as well. 


Replacing the displaced worker 


The displaced worker is primarily a 
suburban phenomenon. It is painful but 
only one generation deep. If by the term 
we mean all of those laid off from a job 
to which they will never return, there are 
over 5 million.!7 If we mean all of those 
who will never again attain a job paying 
near to what they were earning, the 
number is reduced. The displaced from 
the auto, steel, and mining industries are 
not the norm. They are unlikely ever in 
their working lives to find new jobs at 
their former wages. But most were dis- 
placed from jobs with more modest 
wage levels. Once they are reemployed, 
their earnings declines are consequences 
of seniority loss. They are having to start 
over at the bottom in comparable 
industries. 

It is here that economic development 
is essential, both to absorb the displaced 
and the coming generation and to provide 
suburban job opportunities to commuters 
if nativization of the central city takes 
hold. But the suburbs are also the attrac- 
tive locations for economic develop- 
ment. It is there that the most valuable 
of human resources reside. It is largely 
there that innovation and enterprise 
take root. It is there that the family, 
though weakening, is at its strongest. It 
is also there that the political efficacy 
exists to demand, support, and achieve 
human renewal, as note current demands 
for educational reform. 

Retraining is a necessary complement 
to economic development in addressing 

17. Paul Flaim and Ellen Sehgal, “Displaced 
Workers of 1979-83: How Well Have They 


Fared?” Monthly Labor Review, pp. 3-16 (June 
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the needs of the dislocated worker. A 
couple of noteworthy programs, among 
many, can be mentioned. California, 
through its Employment Training Panel 
and financed by surplus unemployment 
insurance funds, has had a commendable 
record of retraining dislocated skilled 
blue-collar workers. In two years, the 
program has placed some 3000 workers 
in jobs averaging $7.82 an hour with 
average costs of approximately $3500 
per placement.!8 The state of Ohio, 
under Title 3 of the Job Training Part- 
nership Act, has recently run a year-long 
program in three metropolitan areas 
preparing dislocated female workers and 
homemakers for nontraditional jobs in 
blue-collar apprenticeable trades. Pre- 
liminary results indicate high placement 
rates and average wage rates well above 
that of nonparticipant comparison groups. 
Pre-plant-closing notification legislation 
and preclosing employee assistance pro- 
grams are additional potentially desir- 
able steps in addressing the dislocated- 


18. Business Week, 28 Jan. 1985, p. 76. 
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worker problem.'? But this effort also 
must be buttressed by remedial education 
programs if these predominantly manual 
workers are to achieve access to the 
more cognitively oriented jobs that offer 
decent pay in the emerging work place. 


The challenge 


The challenge is the central city and 
its underclass. The number of people is 
small enough that a heedless policy 
could ignore them. It is a gratifying 
mark of public conscience that the issue 
does not drift totally from the public 
consciousness, but that still does not 
mean we are likely to put our money, 
effort, and commitment where our con- 
science is. 


19. Stephen Mangum and Patrick Leung, “The 
PREP-Ohio Training Program: A Six Month 
Review” (Report to the Ohio Bureau of Employ- 
ment Services, 1985). 

20. Paula Duggan, Developing Adult Basic 
Skills for Employment (Washington, DC: North- 
east-Midwest Institute Center for Regional Pol- 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q (Daphne Spain, University of Vir- 
ginia, Charlottesville): I find conspic- 
uously lacking in your challenge to 
human renewal two key issues in your 
concern for female householders. One is 
that while the job-training act and the 
Comprehensive Employment and Train- 
ing Act have trained women for typically 
low-paid jobs, the women are being 
trained for the clerical and health care 
jobs that will never be able to get them 
out of poverty as long as they are the 
sole earners for their households. Sec- 
ond, day care would be a fairly simple 


solution to these women’s problems. 
When we have over 50 percent of all 
mothers in this country working, I see 
no reason why we do not have a national 
day-care program in the same way that 
other industrialized countries do. This 
absence penalizes female householders 
who are white, divorced, and middle 
class as much as it does the lower- 
income female householders. The latter 
have even fewer resources, though. For 
instance, perhaps if Philadelphia’s pro- 
posed convention center had included a 
free day-care program for its employees, 
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the lower-income people would have 
been more willing to accept the lower- 
paid jobs. 

A (G. Mangum): Day care not only 
makes it possible for women to take 
jobs; it creates jobs that some of the 
women themselves and others could 
take. We have passed the time of seeing 
much help from Washington in that 
regard, however, and the question really 
boils down to what we are going to doin 
our own communities to add the resources 
to make that kind of thing possible. I 
mentioned the cost-benefit ratios of 
training programs. Programs that are 
over 40 weeks long have about five times 
the payoff of programs that are 26 weeks 
and shorter. Doubling the length of the 
program more than doubles the payoff 
of the program because once a program 
exceeds the equivalent of two academic 
years of training, it prepares its clients 
for higher-level jobs. But getting a legis- 
lature to dole out the money for the 
longer programs in this kind of world is 
exceedingly difficult. 


Q (Gloria Roemer, Clifton, New Jer- 
sey): I want to address your concern 
about the children of the new immigrants 
going into the warehousing situation of 
the inner city. It would seem to me from 
my observations of some of these new 
immigrants that the pattern of these 
people as it affects their children is very 
similar to that of the Eastern European 
immigrants, The Eastern Europeans 
wanted to make sure that their children 
received an education and did not have 
to fall into the same quandary that they 
had found themselves in when they 
came here without the language of the 
land, skills, or much in the way of 
resources, By and large, the children of 
the new immigrants will not fall into 
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that warehousing situation. They receive 
the family resource that the children in 
the warehousing communities today have 
never had. 

A(G. Mangum): I hope you are right. 
One thing that gives me a little pause is 
to compare the Cuban with the Puerto 
Rican experience. It is really a question ` 
of what happens to the family in the next 
generation. Whether those families stay 
together in two-parent units in the next 
generation may be the critical issue. 


Q (Hendrik Koning, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania): There are successful 
models for training. Unfortunately, the 
funding tends to be short term and will 
not cover the $20,000 or so needed to 
implement the program. How does one 
generate enough political influence to 
get this accomplished? The only success- 
ful way so far has been riots. 

A (G. Mangum): I wish I knew the 
answer to your question because we 
have all wrestled with that for many 
years. 

The Job Corps, for example, is a very 
small program. We have demonstrated 
year after year a cost-benefit return of 
about $1.40 on the dollar in that program. 
Almost every year it is attacked and is 
slated for extinction. It is always a cliff- 
hanger. Each time, it is saved, but it is 
cut back. 

The problem is in persuding a Con- 
gress or a legislature to come up with the 
needed funding. In the 1960s in Washing- 
ton we had a momentum going; at least 
we could realistically talk about spending 
money on such programs. The produc- 
tivity increases in the country were higher 
then. We were having roughly a 3 per- 
cent annual increase in average per capita 
income, and a little bit of that could be 
sliced off for antipoverty programs with- 
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out such spending being the kind of 
zero-sum game it has become today. To 
do something for one you must zake 
something away from somebody else, 
and politically that is very painful. 

COMMENT (Koning): I did not want 
to be facetious in saying that a selective 
riot seems to be a solution, but it is a fact 
that the Boston Compact and even our 
efforts in Philadelphia started out of 
fear, not out of studies. So often what I 
hear in academia is that there should be 
another study. I question whether an- 
other study will change our minds. Hu- 
man renewal will never take place un ees 
it becomes part and parcel of the exp-es- 
sion of the political parties that they do 
something about human resources. What 
will it take to start human renewal and 
end the warehousing process, short of 
acting on fear? You said that our coun- 
try’s productivity is low now, compazed 
to that of other countries. That may tea 
point for concern. 

A (G. Mangum): I wish I knew zhe 
answer. We have just gone through “he 
experience of having the Utah state 
legislature cut out the entire adult edu- 
cation program. It was a program that 
was working very effectively in providing 
education in English as a second len- 
guage to many of our new immigrants. 
As an economist I can calculate cost- 
benefit ratios that ought to make any 
bank anxious to loan money to tkat 
kind of program. Persuading a legis- 
lator who represents a suburban or ruzal 
constituency to do something about a 
relatively invisible group as long as it is 
not stirring up any trouble is not likey, 
however. 


Q (Richard Caputo, United Charities 
of Chicago, Illinois): I have three com- 
ments and questions regarding three 
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areas that I would like you to address, if 
possible. One is based in part on the 
Chicago experience. More urbanites are 
coming back into the city. It seems as if 
the process of regentrification has been 
going on for some time now in Chicago. 
Whites coming back are, in essence, 
displacing some of the unemployed or 
people who are going through Job Train- 
ing Partnership Act programs and the 
like, moving them out into the suburban 
areas. I understand that this suburban- 
ization is less than desirable because 
some of the jobs that have been out in 
the suburbs for years are now disap- 
pearing. My understanding is that nation- 
ally regentrification will have the same 
pattern. The vast exodus, particularly of 
whites, from the inner cities will be 
reversed, and one of the effects of that 
process will be to displace economically 
disadvantaged people in urban areas 
that are primarily black. 

COMMENT (G. Mangum): You mean 
we are going to decentralize the ware- 
house, but we are still going to warehouse 
them. 

COMMENT (Caputo): That is right. 
Another concern relates to the work 
ethic. In the Great Depression and the 
post-depression era, there was much 
more effort on the part of the federal 
government to be involved. There was at 
least some attempt at job creation, which 
is noticeably absent from many of the 
job-training, manpower types of pro- 
grams currently in existence. Job creation 
is something that would be inextricably 
entwined with any job-training program. 
It seems that we are leaving too much to 
a market that simply does not have the 
capacity to respond to the magnitude of 
the unemployment problem, particularly 
in urban areas. 

Third, there are no studies sufficient 
to give us a clearer indication of what 
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the relationship is between people who 
receive public assistance and their work 
experience and continued employment. 
Arecent study out of Michigan indicates 
that people are moving in and out of the 
welfare rolls and that by and large there 
are only about 3 to 5 percent that we 
might term hard-core unemployed. It 
indicated also that, by and large, people 
do work and want to work. Elsewhere it 
has been pointed out, for example, that 
many black families—and particularly 
women—have had a history of work and 
that the problem becomes not one of 
willingness to work, but rather the avail- 
ability of jobs. The single most impor- 
tant factor concerning whether one stays 
on or off the rolls would be the job 
opportunities available to another indi- 
vidual in the same family unit. 

A (G. Mangum): We have experi- 
mented enough with job programs and 
public service employment to know that 
they can be successful. A very serious 
mistake was made, however, in the Car- 
ter administration when the number of 
public employment slots jumped from 
about 300,000 to 750,000 in one nine- 
month period. There was so much pres- 
sure to fill those slots that a lot of 
ineligible people ended up in them, and 
then the Reader's Digest wrote that 
famous article, “CETA is a Four Letter 
Word.” Such a bad image grew up around 
public service employment that it could 
not even be considered when it came to 
the Job Training Partnership Act. It was 
tough even to save the Summer Youth 
Employment Program because there was 
such a bad image built up in Congress 
around public service employment. 

The same thing was true with stipends. 
One of our problems with creaming— 
enrolling only the best prepared of those 
eligible—and the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act is that there are no stipends and 
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therefore those who do not have anybody 
to support them cannot take training. 
Before work can be required there 
must be opportunities for employment. 
The work-ethic question is not just the 
question of the adult generation. It is the 
question of the oncoming generation. 


Q (Yale Rabin, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville): I think there are two 
elements that are important in this dis- 
cussion of renewal and why we are not 
as successful today in producing a model 
that is similar to the one of the 1930s. 
There is an enormously strong ideolog- 
ical component. Certainly, during the 
1930s, there was widespread recognition 
and acknowledgment by government as 
well as by everyone else that those who 
were unemployed were unemployed due 
to circumstances beyond their control. 
There was an enormous need for govern- 
ment to participate and to contribute to 
efforts to provide an interim way of 
providing employment. In addition, 
there was a commitment to supporting 
all kinds of activities, not just collecting 
trash and supporting artists and musi- 
cians. The idea was to support everybody 
who was in need in doing all kinds of 
socially useful and productive things. 
Very similar conditions exist today— 
that is, people find themselves unem- 
ployed as a consequence of conditions 
beyond their control. The government is 
not only unwilling to recognize these 
conditions, but literally promotes a myth 
that denies this reality. What assists in 
promoting this myth is the kind of 
geography of income and race that we 
have created. Most of us do not see the 
unemployment. In the thirties we lived 
among all the people who were unem- 
ployed. We all shared the same space; 
we no longer do. We have divided 
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ourselves in a spatial way that enakles 
the vast majority of us who are well off 
to live in circumstances in which we do 
not have to see the suffering that otner 
people are experiencing. I think we have 
to overcome both the myth surrounding 
unemployment and spatial separation. 
Unless we begin to recognize the prob.em 
of the city as a serious spatial one and as 
a question of social spatial distribution 
as well as deindustrialization, we are not 
going to begin to address the problem. 
A (G. Mangum): What you say also 
suggests that there may be some adyan- 
tages to the fact that Washington will 
not help anymore. Maybe those prob- 
lems can be visualized more easily at the 
city level and the community level than 
at the federal level. Maybe private indus- 
try councils, for instance, which are 
working reasonably well in some places, 
can be a mechanism for bringing togecher 
employers and representatives of needy 
` groups in a way that can better visuclize 
problems. In fact, to the degree "hat 
those kinds of issues can be kept ott of 
the legislative halls and at a community 
level, the provision of job access may be 
a possibility, but, politically, it remains 
a conundrum. 


Q (Robert Foglia, Orange County 
Community College, Middletown, New 
York): The solutions that we seem to 
have arrived at are micro rather zhan 
macro ones. Am I too naive to think that 
reindustrialization is beyond hope row? 
Acollaboration by government, business, 
and academia in instituting reforms has 
been suggested in the literature. Iam a 
native of Pittsburgh and go back fre- 
quently enough to see the rusted smoke- 
stacks, and I wonder if they cannot be 
restored, or if somehow U.S. companies 
cannot be more innovative and produce 


in a manner that is competitive with 
other nations. Are we to remain a colony 
of the rest of the world in regard to 
manufactured products? It seems to me 
that a macro approach might be better 
than just individual job-training pro- 
grams directed at service employment. 
A (G. Mangum): I am beginning to 
feel like an expert on dying industries 
because I have been spending a lot of 
time studying the copper, coal, and steel 
industries. The imports of steel from 
abroad are currently costing the steel 
workers about $2.6 billion a year in lost 
wages. The cost to companies is about 
$2.4 billion a year in lost profits. But just 
the Volunteer Restraint Agreement in 
steel, which is designed to keep steel 
imports at 20 percent, is costing steel 
consumers in the United States $6 billion 
ayear. We could maintain a steel industry 
at tremendous cost to all of us as 
consumers. We probably can maintain 
100,000 to 150,000 people employed in 
the steel mills, but if we want to stay 
above that we would do it at a tremen- 
dous cost to the rest of us. Remember 
that every dollar that you and I spend on 
more expensive steel is a dollar we 
cannot spend on something else, so we 
will transfer the job loss to some other 
industry to maintain the jobs in steel. 
Reindustrialization, therefore, is not a 
question of whether we can maintain 
our traditional industry structure, but of 
what industries we can move into where 
we can survive. If we mean survival at an 
American level of wages, it means that 
the new industries must be both capital 
intensive and high-skill intensive, not 
traditionally semiskilled or nonskilled. 


Q (Fred Greenwald, Foundation for 
the Development of International Pro- 
bation and Parole Practice, Norristown, 
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Pennsylvania): In the 1940s, during the 
war years, there was alternative service; 
individuals were sent to various parts of 
the country for service in various types 
of employment. I am not suggesting that 
this be required, but I am suggesting the 
possibility of an employment transition 
based upon such a pattern. There are 
spots in the country where employment 
is available. Would it not be possible to 
make such transfers to those areas? The 
Chinese do this. The students coming 
out of school are sent to the areas where 
their skills are needed. 

In 1966 we worked on a job therapy 
clinic. We found that a number of 
offenders were habituated to unemploy- 
ment and that they had developed pat- 
terns that effectively prevented them 
from securing jobs even when jobs were 
available. With some effort, group pro- 
grams were established, and we began to 
get these people employed within six 
months of participation in the programs. 
I suggest that the question of habit- 
uation might be studied to see whether 
some effort might be put into trying to 
develop job-seeking skills and job reten- 
tion skills. 

A(G. Mangum): There has been a lot 
of work on the teaching of job search 
skills particularly, and such training is 
very important. Job search still depends 
on what kind of skills the individual has 
that make it practical to search for ajob. 
Since most of our job search training 
has been attached to training for rela- 
tively low-level skills, it does not lead to 
the kind of income jump that can remove 
people from poverty. 


Q (David Schuyler, Franklin and 
Marshall College, Lancaster, Pennsyi- 
vania): When Alexis de Tocqueville vis- 
ited the United States, he was appalled 
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by the physical condition of Washing- 
ton, D.C., and he compared it invidiously 
with St. Petersburg. In building St. 
Petersburg, Peter the Great basically 
said that anyone wanting to be a mason 
had to work in St. Petersburg. Washing- 
ton, D.C., was a failure as a city in the 
nineteenth century because it was severed 
from the economic basis of urban life. 
Tocqueville concluded that unless one is 
a Peter the Great, one might as well not 
bother with creating the capital of a 
great empire. I think that what made 
Peter the Great successful was that he 
had a certain degree of power with 
which he could compel people to look 
for jobs in certain areas. I do not think 
that that is viable in a republican system 
of government. 

I would like to raise one other issue. 
Several commentators have made refer- 
ence to the fact that we are moving the 
warehouse of our population into the 
suburbs. We should remember that ini- 
tially, in the preindustrial city, the sub- 
urbs were the slums. The wealthiest 
people lived in the center of town because 
in those walking cities that was the most 
advantageous place to live. 

As we face the postindustrial city, not 
all of this reverse suburbanization is 
negative. Prince Georges County in Mary- 
land, for example, is now over 50 percent 
black. It is middle-class blacks who are 
moving to Prince Georges County in 
great numbers. 

My only conern with that pattern, as 
gentrification proceeds in Washington, 
is that those middle-class blacks, by and 
large, are the beneficiaries of the federal 
government’s largess, and I do not see 
the pattern that is so striking in Prince 
Georges County occurring in many other 
places in the United States. Is it possible 
for us to have that kind of upward 
mobility, to have the suburbanization 
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process continue in other cities as it has 
in Washington, D.C.? 

A (G. Mangum): If you put together 
the pieces that made that suburkan- 
ization possible—improving educaticnal 
opportunity, access to the schools and 
better schools, and access to jobs, taen 
job creation, equal employment oppor- 
tunity, school improvement, and ecual 
access to schools—then it would seem 
that this suburbanization could happen 
in other cities. The number of peop in 
this warehoused group is not large ny- 
more. Among central city youths and 
young adults, aged 16 through 24, there 
are only 900,000 unemployed in the 
entire United States, but there are 4.5 
million out of school or out of work. 
The real problem is not the unemploved; 
it is the group that is out of the labor 
force. In a nation of 250 million pecple, 
even a total of 5 million is not a big lump 
to swallow, but itis a very tough lump to 
swallow. 


Q: I happen to be on the board of a 
steel Company that has just signed an 
agreement with the United Steel Work- 
ers, which contemplates the elimination 
of a large proportion of jobs in exchange 
for job security. The job elimination will 
be accomplished through attrition and 
improved technology. This is not the 
first case of this type. Will this sort o7job 
elimination hit all of the depressed indus- 
tries, like coal, minerals, and raw steel? 

A (G. Mangum): I think it must. I 
think we are going to see a lot of that in 
this year’s negotiations in steel. It is the 
only way to save a piece of that industry. 
The steelworkers have always received 
more than the average manufacttring 
wage, but the steelworkers were re- 
ceiving 1.3 times the average manufac- 
turing wage in the 1960s. We went 


through a very interesting experiment in 
a period of preventing strikes. During 
that period of time the ratio went up to 
1.95. We brought it down to 1.70 in the 
1983 negotiations. Either the ratio will 
have to drop further, or there will have 
to be a greater shift to pay by perfor- 
mance, perhaps through performance 
bonuses. 


Q (Don Matzkin, Friday Architects 
and Planners, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania): I think one problem is the percep- 
tion of human beings as human resources, 
as commodities. That perception stands 
somewhat in the way of effectively dealing 
with the problem. Considering human 
labor as one might consider widgets or 
any other kind of element of the produc- 
tion economy is a problem in itself. 

A (G. Mangum): It may well be, 
though I do not know what the economic 
alternative is. The Clayton Act to the 
contrary, the fact of the matter is that 
human labor is a marketable commodity. 


Q (Jerry Watts, Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Connecticut): Usually when 
we talk about public sector employment 
programs in the states, the programs are 
seen as highly marginal, given our notions 
that the private sector should be the 
primary mechanism to employ people. 
In many cases we overlook a tremendous 
problem when we talk about the issue of 
the black middle class. For instance, if 
we look at the black American popula- 
tion we see that it is disproportionately 
employed by the public sector. I could 
not explain the black middle class in 
Washington, D.C., without public sector 
employment. When we look at where 
individuals are employed in the public 
sector, we find that in many cases they 
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are disproportionately employed in so- 
cial service bureaucracies. Black middle- 
class inclusion in the private sector may 
be disproportionately generated by gov- 
ernment intervention—affirmative ac- 
tion—and there are a large number of 
blacks currently in jails and a large 
disproportionate number of blacks in 
the military. The claim that, for blacks, 
the private sector constitutes the authen- 
tic core of American social inclusion is 
highly contestable because in some ways 
blacks are a pariah group maintained 
through governmental intervention and 
what we might call artificial inclusion. 
We need to consider the problem of 
how to redefine public sector employ- 
ment as permanent employment, not as 
just way stations to private sector jobs. 
Public sector jobs do not, overall, consti- 
tute a private market social inclusion. 
We have here a tremendous cultural 
fight to be waged within the political 
culture in terms of redefining what con- 
stitutes authentic economic viability. 
The public sector still is seen as just a 
way station. In many ways the private 
sector has played a role in terms of 
permanent employment, and if it had 
not, the black population would have a 
much more marginal status. 
COMMENT (G. Mangum): But is it 
not beneficial to have those way sta- 
tions? What if we did not have them? 
COMMENT (Watts): The way sta- 
tions cannot account for that part of the 
black population that is asuccess. Work- 
ing for the Interior Department becomes 
a permanent job. It is not a job on the 
way to IBM. We have to rethink the role 
that the federal government has played 
in black social inclusion when we say 
that public service jobs are just way 
station jobs, just mechanisms. 
COMMENT (G. Mangum): It still 
seems to me that public service employ- 
ment is a positive trend. It would be 
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great if we could make it in one leap 
without the way stations. Our practical 
experience, however, is that for those 
people who now work for IBM, there 
was a way station of some kind of public 
employment. I do not refer to public 
service employment, which comprises 
subsidized jobs. Rather, to get an edu- 
cation to enter a civil service kind of job 
is a positive direction of movement. 

I know of no way that the world can 
be remade overnight, but we have made 
some very substantial progress in the 
last 20 years in these directions. It is not 
the progress that we have made that I 
criticize; it is the fact that we seem to be 
stalling out in the progress. 

COMMENT (Watts): All I am trying 
to say is that we really do have to 
broaden our notion of what public sector 
employment constitutes because a lot of 
the jobs that people are holding as 
private, middle-class, sustaining jobs 
are in many ways public sector jobs that 
are just politically determined. They are 
determined by the nature of political 
forces, but not by the internal workings 
of the market within the society. 

When the Nixon administration cut 
back civil service jobs, it increased public 
service middle-class jobs within the bu- 
reaucracy for blacks. In many cases it 
was decided that blacks were a constit- 
uency that at some point down the line 
might be linked to a broader movement 
to the Republican Party. These jobs do 
not have the stigma of being in Job 
Corps jobs, but they are nevertheless 
government maintained. Such jobs area 
viable way of bringing people into a 
more middle-class existence, and we use 
such jobs for that purpose all the time. 

COMMENT (G. Mangum): In the 
Reagan administration we create those 
jobs with the defense contractors and 
then we can call them private jobs, but 
they really are not. 
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WO major kinds of regional prob- 

lems underlie spatial inequalities 
of development within Western Europe. 
First, underdevelopment in the Mediter- 
ranean basin or in peripheral regions 
existed prior to the establishment of the 
European Economic Community (EEC) 
in 1957. Second, however, a new kind of 
problem appeared in the 1960s, primarily 
as a consequence of competition from 
newly industrialized nations (he prob- 
lem of regions such as the Ruhr, Man- 
chester, and Lorraine, whose prosperity 
was founded during the industrial revo- 
lution and based on the heavy industries 
of coal, steel, and textiles. 

Integration into the EEC exacerbated 
the problems through the existence of a 
pan-European Common Market and of 
rules on free-market competition laid 
down by the Community. Because of the 
concentration of declining industry, low 
labor mobility, and the social and polit- 
ical image of these regions, economic 
forces did not tend to generate compen- 
satory new activities in the traditional 
industria] areas. 

The Second Periodic Report on the 
Social and Economic Situation of the 
Regions of the Community is the most 
recent authoritative review of the rel- 
ative seriousness of regional problems in 
the EEC. The report illustrates the con- 
tinuing widening gaps and divergent 
social and economic trends between the 
stronger and weaker regions. It considers 
“the development and structural adjust- 
ments of the less developed regions as 
well as the reconversion of the declining 
industrial regions as the major missions 
of the Community’s regional policy.”! 

1, Commission of the European Commu- 
nities, The Regions of Europe—Second Periodic 
Report on the Social and Economic Situation of 
the Regions of the Community, COM (84) 40 


final/2 (Brussels: Commission of the European 
Communities, 1984), p. 1.3. 
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Regional policy in the European Com- 
munity, however, came in through the 
back door. National aid for regional 
policy is an explicit derogation of com- 
petition rules of the Treaty of Rome. 
European regional policy remains limited 
in effect when compared to sectoral poli- 
cies—industrial, transport, environmen- 
tal, and energy, not to mention the still- 
dominant agricultural policy—with its 
corrective approach and its limited fi- 
nances—6 percent of the EEC budget 
for the Regional Fund and 6 percent for 
the Social Fund.? As with other policies, 
the national governments are the key 
determinants of regional policy, but it is 
the member states, and not the regions, 
that draw up the regional development 
programs. 

Even if there is Community regula- 
tion, the effective implementation of 
regional policy depends on the adminis- 
trative framework within each country. 
Each national government will therefore 
put the emphasis on different priorities, 
for example, on encouraging new manu- 
facturing investments, developing the 
service industries, modernizing the in- 
dustrial fabric, or promoting training or 
new communication networks. 

In contrast with this European-level 
approach, it is now necessary to turn to 
the regions themselves. Regions can be 
considered statistically as geographical 
units or as delimitations of regional 
government units, which allow us to 
identify disparities between one part of 
the European Community and another. 
In France, Spain, and the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, for instance, there 


2. The Commission of the European Com- 
munities only added the objective of aiding the 
traditional industrial regions in 1985. During the 
first ten years of its existence, the European 
Regional Development Fund was aimed at fos- 
tering development in the rural and peripheral 
regions, 
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are powerful regional governments; in 
the United Kingdom or the Netherlands, 
there are only statistical units at the 
regional level. 

Despite these problems of definition 
and, indeed, identity, there has been an 
upsurge of interregional associations 
with a trans-European character. They 
can be seen as common interest group 
responses to the regional disparities 
within the EEC. They include the asso- 
ciation of border regions, created in 
1971; the peripheral and maritime re- 
gions’ association, created in 1973, and 
the association of traditional industrial 
regions, or Régions européennes de tra- 
dition industrielle (RETI), created in 
1984. 

The European Parliament, the directly 
elected assembly of the European Com- 
munity, wishes to guarantee the demo- 
cratic base of the European institutions 
and therefore to act as a lever against the 
national governments that dominat de- 
cision making in the EEC via the Council 
of Ministers. The parliament has there- 
fore promoted interregional coopera- 
tion, notably at a meeting of European 
regions in Strasbourg in 1984, the year 
of reelection of the members of the 
European Parliament. The resolution 
called for greater participation o the 
regions in the decision-making processes 
of the Community. In the same direc- 
tion has been the creation, in 1985, of a 
newly founded association called the 
Council of European Regions, which 
ultimately hopes to become a kind of 
European senate, alongside the Euro- 
pean Parliament. 

RETI must be seen against this back- 
ground of regional disparities and of a 
growing regional movement in Europe. 
It includes such regions as Strathclyde, 
North Rhine-Westphalia, West York- 
shire, Nord-Pas-de-Calais, Wallonia, 


Catalonia, and Piedmont. Its member 
regions have felt they have common 
aims and interests: 


—to restructure the industrial base 
and to promote a new kind of 
socioeconomic development; 

—to come out as winners in the third 
industrial revolution, by turning 
new economic challenges into op- 
portunities via the integration of 
new technologies; and 

—to build a foundation for coopera- 
tion both between the regions them- 
selves and by increasing coopera- 
tion with the European institutions 
and for that purpose to constitute a 
European force for dialogue and 
negotiation. 


The Leeds Conference on “new eco- 
nomic strategies” was the most recent 
official expression of the RETI stand- 
point. It was the second RETI conference 
after the inaugural meeting held in Lille 
in April 1984 and was attended by 
representatives of more than 20 Euro- 
pean industrial regions. 


BASIC PROBLEMS OF 
INDUSTRIAL REGIONS 


In spite of the national and geograph- 
ical differences between the regions, 
there is a common agreement that there 
are a great number of shared character- 
istics, notably:3 


—the increasing numbers of the un- 
employed; 

—the departure of the young and 
qualified members of the popu- 
lation; 


3. Lille Resolution, in Acts of the First Meeting 
of the Traditional Industrial Regions Lille 1984, in 
French, by Régions européennes de tradition 
industrielle (Lille: Régions européennes de tradi- 
tion industrielle, 1984). 
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—the decline of industrial sectors 
that dominate the regional econ- 
omies with considerable losses in 
industrial employment, not compen- 
sated for by growth in the service 
industries;4 

—the often unadapted skills and 
training of the available work force; 

—the degradation of the environment 
as a consequence of heavy indus- 
try; and 

—the need to restructure an urban 
fabric inherited from the industrial 
revolution. 


In parallel, common difficulties in the 
industrial cities can be identified. First, 
cities are less attractive. Urban growth is 
today at a standstill so that cities are 
losing their identity and financial auton- 
omy. Second, urban areas are witnessing 
a steady decline in population that, with 
the closure of dominant industries, has 
led to a falloff in municipal resources. 
At the same time, urbanization has 
spread outward, due to two principle 
factors linked to higher individual in- 
comes—namely, the desire for lower- 
density housing and improved transport 
facilities. Third, a dislocation of old, 
established social relations and the long 
domination of heavy industry that has 
conditioned the local populations for 
generations have led to the sterilization 
of the ability to take initiatives and to a 
profound social crisis. Finally, the deteri- 
oration of the housing stock and public 
amenities and increasing social and 
ethnic segregations have provoked an 


4. John B. Goddard and Andrew E. Gillespie, 
“Traditional Industrial Regions and the European 
Communities” in New Economic Strategies for 
the Traditional Industrial Regions. Second Meet- 
ing Leeds 1985, by Régions européennes de tradi- 
tion industrielle (Lille: Régiones européennes de 
tradition industrielle, forthcoming). 
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urban crisis, particularly in the inner 
cities.5 

As a conclusion to this enumeration 
of common characteristics, it is neces- 
sary to insist on the fact that the domi- 
nation of mono-industrial production 
has therefore acted as a form of blocking 
ideology among political leaders, unions, 
employers, and the electorate. If, in the 
past, one-third of a city council could be 
in the employment of the city’s principal 
industry, decisions that were counterpro- 
ductive or simply not necessary for that 
industry would not be taken. Today, 
when the dominant industry is on the 
wane, that ideology means that political 
and other community leaders tend to 
cling to the glories of the past. Unions 
will try to resist change, too, because 
most of their power base is within the 
old industry. The general vision is inward 
looking and conservative of things past. 

Policy responses at the EEC level 
have been primarily sectoral in nature. 
With no explicit legal basis in the Treaty 
of Rome, regional policy and urban 
policy have been the almost exclusive 
domains of national and lower tiers of 
government. Thestate of RETI’s thinking 
can be summarized. 

Industrial policy in the European 
Community has two aspects: an original 
group of measures designed to restruc- 
ture specific industries, to control exter- 
nal and internal trade, and to control 
state aid; and a later group of measures 
designed to develop the industrial use of 
new technologies and to seek new outlets 
for existing technology. 


5. Umberto Battist, “General Report,” in 
“Urban Regeneration in European Regions of Old 
Industry. Lille Conference 1983,” by Council of 
Europe, Urban Renaissance in Europe Study 
Series, no. 23 (Strasbourg: Council of Europe, 
1985), pp. 38-40. 
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Within the first group of measures, 
the control of external trade via the 
Multifibres Agreement has led tc an 
increase in textile imports into the EEC 
from Third World countries and, heace, 
to a severe decline in employment in 
some traditional industrial regions. 

In the steel sector, since 1977 a clear 
European overcapacity in produc-ion 
has appeared in comparison to world 
demand. Nevertheless, national govern- 
ments have supported loss-making steel 
sectors. The disparity between supply 
and demand has become such that s:nce 
1981 the specific aim of EEC policy has 
been to reduce production capacity. 
Two mechanisms have been used: procuc- 
tion quotas for each producing country, 
and progressive withdrawl of state zid. 

Though there have been EEC Re- 
gional Fund responses to the situation 
created by these sectoral policies, the 
means available are inadequate and out 
of proportion to the size of the probl2m. 
How can regional development be 
promoted in the regions, when, at the 
same time, sectoral policies are elimi- 
nating the major sectors of the regions’ 
economy? 

The other branch of EEC industrial 
policy is directed increasingly toward 
support for research and development 
in new technologies in the following 
strategic priority areas: information 
technology, telecommunications, pro- 
duction technology, and biotechnolcgy. 

These policies are necessarily pan- 
European and not attached by their 
orientations to geographical areas. How- 
ever—and this is a point that will be 
developed later—by their very nature, 
these programs tend to favor the already 
prosperous regions with existing research 
and development infrastructures or 
newly developing regions with attractive 
environments. This stimulus to zhe 


existing growth centers will, further- 
more, be detrimental to the traditional 
industrial regions. 

Regional policy instruments of the 
European Community, which include 
the European Investment Bank, the 
European Regional Development Fund, 
the Social Fund, and instruments of the 
European Coal and Steel Community, 
are relatively well integrated with one 
another in terms of their application in 
specific geographical areas. Their impor- 
tance is relative, however, when com- 
pared to the sectoral policies, whether it 
be in financial or regulatory terms. 

The conjunction of a cyclical eco- 
nomic crisis in Europe that affects all 
regions and a deep structural crisis has 
created an unfavorable climate for spe- 
cificially European solutions. 

On the basis of a theoretical average 
of 100, differences between regional 
situations can vary between 30 and 130. 
For a long time, the bottom end of the 
scale was occupied by underdeveloped 
rural regions. The voice of the periph- 
eral regions therefore was much more 
able to make itself heard, and this ex- 
plains why regional policy did not change 
its objective during the first ten years of 
its existence. Today it seems that the 
speed and importance of change in the 
industrial regions could even put into 
question the Community’s ability to 
redistribute resources among the regions. 

It appears that the regions are increas- 
ingly complementary and interdepen- 
dent both in positive and negative ways. 
There can no longer be a north-south 
dichotomy in Europe, because all regions 
are dependent, vertically, on decisions 
made in Brussels or the financial markets 
of the world. The problems of industrial 
regions are as important as, but different 
in nature from, those of rural underde- 
veloped areas. 
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In actual practice, the political lob- 
bying forces lined up by the interre- 
gional associations have been more coor- 
dinated and coherent than conflictual. 
This is because the regional groupings 
recognize that it is of primary impor- 
tance, in the present situation, for the 
regions as institutions to have more say 
in the decision-making process in Europe. 
This is a precondition of the attainment 
of policies that take more account of the 
regional perspective and, above all, that 
are more effective. 


PRESENT POLICY RESPONSES 
TO THE PROBLEMS 

Within Europe there have been vari- 
ous types of institutional response to 
RETI’s problem. Two types of operators 
have been developed: public sector ori- 
ented and private sector oriented. 

Within the public sector we need to 
distinguish between institutional re- 
sponses at the regional level itself and 
responses within the regions. The diver- 
sity of institutionalized regional bodies 
has already been mentioned on an oscil- 
lating scale of centralized or decentral- 
ized allocation of power within the 
national state. 

Institutional responses within the re- 
gions have been mainly in reaction to 
urban sprawl on the economic dislo- 
cation of basic industries in an employ- 
ment basin. The changes in settlement 
patterns have led to experimentation 
with a new intermediate tier of govern- 
ment and administration for these conur- 
bations. The rationale behind such 
groupings has been that only such a 
large authority would be capable of 
coordinating and financing the adminis- 
trative functions in its area, such as 
urban transport, sewage, or planning, 
giving the area cohesion and identity; 
and that only such a large authority 


would have sufficient political punch to 
resist dominant firms and to constitute a 
powerful lobby at the regional or na- 
tional level. 

The initiative for creating such group- 
ings has come from national govern- 
ments, as in the case of the major 
metropolitan authority of Lille in France 
in 1966, or the metropolitan counties, 
such as Greater Manchester in the United 
Kingdom in 1974. But the local author- 
ities themselves may be behind such 
groupings, as in the association of 171 
communes in the coal district of the 
Nord-Pas-de-Calais. 

A key issue for debate at the Leeds 
Conference was the means by which 
regions and other public bodies can get 
involved in economic development. In 
Europe public bodies at the regional or 
city level have varied in their response 
between direct intervention in the private 
sector, as in Sheffield in the United 
Kingdom, and the more common estab- 
lishment of intermediate publicly funded 
development agencies, which do not 
necessarily intervene directly, but act as 
advisory bodies or funding agencies. In 
the West Midlands and West Yorkshire 
in the United Kingdom, enterprise 
boards have been set up since 1980. 
Their prime objective is to provide risk 
development capital to firms in the 
region that wish to pursue new and 
profitable business opportunities. They 
provide a response to the shortage of 
long-term venture capital in the private 
banking sector in the United Kingdom. 
In the Nord-Pas-de-Calais, there is an 
Industrial Fund for the Mining Area, 
which is seen as a partnership between 
central government and the regional 
council. The fund’s activities cover 
investment in industry, with emphasis 
on new technologies, training, research, 
and environmental recovery. 
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A long-running debate in Europe and 
in particular in the traditional industrial 
regions concerns the dichotomy of dizect 
investment by public bodies in the pro- 
ductive sector versus investment in what 
may be termed, broadly, environmental 
factors. The pressure on scarce financial 
resources has required proponents of 
these indirect investments to demon- 
strate their economic profitability or 
impact. However, in practice, most re- 
gions and cities have seen a combination 
of direct and indirect policies imple- 
mented. Among the direct aids can be 
found the various grant systems that are 
meted out on various criteria. In France, 
for example, the criterion is based on zhe 
number of jobs created by the invest- 
ment, Other policies include direct inmo- 
vation policies as in Catalonia, Spain. 

Among the indirect aids, two sets of 
policies are followed. One comprises 
policies to improve the image and the 
environment of a city or a region. These 
policies can be publicity, oriented towerd 
or directed at physical changes in the 
environment, notably the reclamation 
of derelict land and buildings and the 
improvement of social amenities. The 
other set comprises policies to improve 
training and skills and to change cul- 
tural attitudes. Ambitious cultural pol- 
icies in metropolitan cities such as Leecs, 
Dortmund, and Lille promote the per- 
forming arts. At a more regional level 
there are strong cultural policies, bozh 
to attract investors and to upgrade the 
local inhabitants’ openness to change. 

Since the early 1980s there has been 
an increasing shift toward what can be 
called integrated operations, the inten- 
tion being to concentrate the efforts of 
different economic, social, or envirom- 
mental policy instruments in limited 
geographical areas. Integrated opera- 
tions will be a key feature of the new 


EEC regional policy. Indeed the whole 
Mediterranean Integrated Programme 
is based on this philosophy. But in the 
inner cities, too, integrated programs 
targeting policy instruments have be- 
come the key factors of development; 
one of the most valuable examples has 
been the renewal of the east end of 
Glasgow through the Glasgow Eastern 
Area Renewal project. 

There has been a certain shift in 
policy approaches, which results in the 
crossing of two trends. On the one hand, 
there is an ideological trend stretching 
back into the 1960s symbolized by Small 
is Beautiful. The search for locally based 
micro-projects of an associative nature 
has spread economic activity into fields 
untouched before—environmental pro- 
tection, cultural projects, and the like. 
This type of project has often failed 
because of lack of feasibility studies or 
enterpreneurial know-how. 

On the other hand, a forced reaction 
to economic reality after 1975 in the 
context of the recession has meant that 
no region can rely on inward investment 
on a permanent basis, whether its source 
be public or private. There is also a 
present wariness surrounding wandering 
enterprises looking for financial assis- 
tance. There is thus an imposed reliance 
on existing resources and potential within 
a region or a city. 

Local development initiatives have 
therefore received a new impetus. It 
must be asked, nevertheless, if they are 
not just a passing fashion in policy- 
making or if they represent a fundamen- 
tally new direction in economic develop- 
ment strategy. It is certain that the 
combination of the policy drifts men- 
tioned earlier has produced realistic and 
viable economic instruments, such as 
the enterprise boards. Small firms can 
contribute to the fight against unemploy- 
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ment. However, the domination of macro- 
economic policy will remain the deter- 
minant factor in overall regional growth 
or decline, Thus it is essential for the 
RETI regions to lobby for regionally 
oriented sectoral policies at the national 
and EEC levels and to continue to fish in 
international waters for a big catch. 


SOME CRUCIAL CHALLENGES 


Among the numerous challenges 
facing the regions and cities today, the 
present article will deal with three, 
which appear sufficiently important for 
there to be a consensus among the 
traditional industrial regions of Europe. 


New technologies 


What is new today is, first, the accel- 
eration in the development of new tech- 
nologies and, second, that these technol- 
ogies cover all aspects of social and 
economic life. 


New technologies operate in a free 
market—the world market. The key fac- 
tors driving present economic growth— 
microelectronics, telecommunications, 
new materials, services, biotechnol- 
ogies—are dominated by non-European 
firms, notably from the United States 
and Japan. Not only traditional indus- 
trial cities and regions, but the Euro- 
pean Community as a whole, have less 
control of their future if these factors are 
subject to strategic choices made from 
outside—probably to the detriment of 
their interests. , 


New technologies and traditional in- 
dustries. The international division of 
labor is not predetermined. It is the 
result of strategic choices for investment 
and research and development. Thus 
there are no declining sectors condemned 
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forever; there are simply firms that are 
winners and losers within a given sector. 
Microelectronics, for instance, alters the 
comparative advantages of production 
factors, and, for example, relocation of 
textile production through automation 
is thus happening to a certain extent in 
Europe. The development of new pro- 
cesses and products in traditional sectors 
can, possibly, open up export markets in 
both the industrialized and the devel- 
oping worlds. 


New technologies need social accep- 
tance. It is only where the’ needs of 
society and the individual influence 
directly the development of new tech- 
nologies that the latter have a chance of 
taking off. Technological development 
alone is no guarantee of economic 
growth; market demand is necessary 
and, indeed, needs to be stimulated. 

The issue of social acceptance is com- 
plex, especially in areas with high indus- 
trial unemployment rates. Though the 
introduction of new technology is seen 
as essential to the economic growth of 
the region, at least in the short run, little 
positive effect on employment can be 
expected. In this respect the ideological 
blockages need to be kept in mind when 
it is announced that a traditional indus- 
try can only survive by shedding part of 
its work force in favor of automation, 
condemning it to be technologically 
illiterate. 

Stimulation of the demand for new 
technologies is necessary. But beyond 
this, such stimulation assumes a capac- 
ity of society to respond to the chal- 
lenge, both in its institutions and in its 
value systems. The acceptance of change 
and of professional mobility, because of 
the shorter life spans of presently devel- 
oped technologies, presupposes a cul- 
tural change. Access and receptiveness 
to innovation within a given social 
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grouping are key factors in the growth 
potential of a region. 

Basic policy responses have so far 
been to stimulate technology transfer 
through classic technology parks, access 
to telecommunications networks, and 
so forth. An interesting move to tackle 
the wider social acceptance of new tech- 
nologies is the Urba 2000 operation in 
the Nord-Pas-de-Calais, the aim of whith 
is, via a multitude of projects, to give 
people the possibility of appropriating 
new technologies in everyday lives.§ 


Recession, economic growth 
and structural change 


Even if there is an upturn in the 
European economies, there are risks 
that the traditional industrial regicns 
will become detached from national or 
European economic trends, a paradox 
of decline in growth. Why? 

In addition to cyclical movements in 
the world economy, there is a structural 
and long-term change in the demand “or 
goods by the industrialized nations a 
shift in demand toward high-tech p-o- 
ducts and services. The traditional ind.s- 
trial regions need to invest in the p-o- 
duction of new goods and services, but 
adaptation is difficult because of <he 
economic base in the very few heevy 
industries severely hit by rational- 
ization. These older sectors have diifi- 
culty in keeping up with the need to 
invest considerable sums in research end 
development. 

There is an increasing importance in 
major firms’ having several locations 
within Europe with different Groduct op 


6. “Le rapport FAST en bref,” in Le pro- 
gramme FAST. Résultats et recommandations, 
by Commission of the European Commun-ties 
(Brussels: Commission of the European Commnu- 
nities, 1982), 1:x-xiii. 


activities, implying differential regional 
impacts. Headquarters and research and 
development establishments within these 
firms have tended to conglomerate in 
the major—capital—cities and sur- 
rounding regions, as well as in the more 
favorable climates or social-political 
environments of parts of Europe—Bava- 
ria, Baden-Wiirttemberg, southern France. 
These are key areas for innovation and 
technological information exchanges. 
Manufacturing activities that even in 
new technologies tend to be low skilled 
are left to the traditional industrial 
regions. 

The chances of traditional industrial 
regions’ using new technologies to stim- 
ulate local dynamism are therefore 
weak. The risk for the cities of the 
traditional industrial regions is to see 
themselves left on the wayside of change, 
increasingly dependent on outside enter- 
prises, on the redistribution of social 
welfare benefits from the prosperous 
areas to these assisted areas. The pros- 
pects on the slippery slope are stark and 
cumulative. 


Tools for the spatial management 
of the economy: the need to 
adapt to tomorrow’s Europe 


No single vision of the future of the 
traditional industrial regions can deter- 
mine their destiny. A broad range of 
possible futures needs to be kept in view. 

Regional disparities cannot be reduced, 
as is the case today, by a policy of 
financial redistribution, but rather by a 
regional policy that aims to encourage 
the development and implantation of 
activities with technologies adapted to 
the industrial fabric of a region. Tech- 
nology must constitute the key point 
informing future regional policies. 

It is clear that the service sector will 
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play a vital role in the development of 
innovation, even if it does not provide 
an answer to employment problems. 
Nobody as yet has the key to the promo- 
tion and stimulation of growth in this 
sector; the traditional industrial regions 
will have to make considerable advances 
in research and policy development. 
Urban policy must be a policy of 
positive adjustment to spatial changes. 
Problems such as gaps in the urban 
fabric through dereliction must be used 
as opportunities for creating new jobs or 
restructuring the urban framework. 
There needs to be a greater coordination 
between different policymakers, partic- 
ularly between planners and environ- 
mentalists, on the one hand, and entre- 


preneurs and economists, on the other. 
Thus, in the promotion of sites and 
premises of new or existing business, 
greater consideration should be given to 
the specification of the firms as to the 
sites on offer. A key to success is a clear 
understanding by physical planners of 
the nature of the new spatial demand. 
Public initiatives need to become more 
market oriented. 

A city or region is not just an urban 
area of producers and consumers. It is, 
or should be, a living social fabric: the 
city needs to be recreated—in its centers 
and historic roots. The traditional indus- 
trial regions benefit in this respect from 
astill-existent strong social network and 
community-held heritage. 
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Report of the Board cf Directors to the Members of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science 
for the Year 1985 


MEMBERSHIP 
MEMBERSHIP AS OF DECEMBER 31 
Year Nunder 
OTE EE IS 
RT Ee, dee ert fe end ie Gr 15,516 
BOTT Ee ltr Fate Parle go wn Weve ees 14,702 
ATR isis wie EE ac 12.€16 
TOI en Gar a ee a Ge ee SS 10,684 
TEE 10,C59 
PG so lcie < aed ee eh ede 9,874 
GOS Bias 2a tale EE 9,£36 
VOSS Lek 446 eee we Rees Rw AS 8,504 
TORT EEN 8,656 
EEN 4,€73 
FINANCES 


SIZE OF SECURITIES PORTFOLIO 
MARKET VALUE AS OF DECEMBER 31 


EE 440,450 
EE 504,446 
VOT Diack dei aye co Began Be EE ae 451,545 
UK EE EE 385,795 
KEE 377,915 
EE EE 368,526 
WON sna nicht oes ees Meee 351,86 
LE ENEE Bee dE 390,119 
VOB Sie A Sie cake gt geed 485,89 
AT 384,312 
TEE aca ae eet aap Seale 369,339 


PUBLICATIONS 
NUMBER OF VOLUMES OF THE ANNALS PRINTED 
(6 PER YEAR) 
NTS EE 104,049 
MIEL atb She erte d ME Quake 101.789 
EE 91,367 
TOP WEE 85,605 
TOT er Rite aa ELROD Aug, Ar ege e 71.513 
TORD ten LAS Pie, gre kee 65,153 
OE) oer EE ye aM ee ad 69.313 
WEE 74,211 
OBS eee E Be ewe ad Bae HS 68,236 
EE 52.154 
QBS Ee Oe ga kates ons: ae oo eee 8.800 


NUMBER OF VOLUMES OF THE ANNALS SOLD 
(IN ADDITION TO MEMBERSHIPS 


AND SUBSCRIPTIONS) 
OTS re ere Pie east a ae es cage aie gee akon 13.034 
STG a eee Rear Ok ae ee AEE a te 12,235 
TITT e ied dee ae E re 6,296 
HEN erg EE erer a 8,124 
KS WEE Ee 5,907 
TOBO ee AE A 8.751 
RE ne Aeren el eer ster 5.884 
OR SE 7562 
LORS DEER 5,877 
Fee aa Bead a, asad Beda cen haa MS car 5,230 
POSS EE 5.910 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND RETAINED EARNINGS 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1985 


Income 


Royalty—Sage Publications ..........2.. 
Sales of review books... ........----.- 
Royalties and reprint permissions... .. 2... 
Annual meeting revenue ...........-.- 
Miscellaneous `... 


Operating Expenses 


Salaries ee E E E E E eat ere ee a fee 
Payroll taxes 0 eee eee ee ee eee 
Pension expense... 6.2.22 ee eee eee 
Employee benefits `... 
Annual meeting expense .....--...---- 
Depreciation, <<< 34 46 UR epee ELE wees 
e ee! Keak eto ES A ae Nee Sees 


Seber cd re Bacal ola he PAE EN 2,443 
D i Kee 7,204 
Laue’, Slee Ee Eeer Ce one 3,553 


Zë Vater We weal Bae eye es ee $110,000 
EE EE us eer 840 
dE: ser are chat Bike Os er Aghia aed as TP calor ae E dr 2,850 
BEE EE Ee, eh es 7,460 
SES Ee ee 9,309 


130,459 


90,288 
12,326 
19,079 


16,279 


15,781 
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Postage. ........20. ears Beene ce eed cei why ee Se Fed DUS ye AB ORG e A RE eee 2,061 
Repairs and maintenance........-...-.. Petey aca Bowtie bp Sieg. gs es See 4,797 
Supplies `... SN Navies Ee EE 1,764 
Telephone ....-..-..-.. d Slee teres e RS EE Bea ats EE SE 2,558 
IEN DCK EE ‘ 6,756 
Total Operating Expenses `... Seca hss A EE 185,489 
Loss from Operations... 6... ee ee ee ee ee e Aach Ze ».. (55,030) 

Other Income (Expenses) 
Investment income (net) ay s aa ra ce ee ee ede ee ee ee be eee 13,331 
Gains (loss) on sale of investments ....... Sey ie eM Bods ae bs Bia ated green fe DEEG 3,268 
Grant administration overhead... . 2.2... 0. ee ee ee ee Stadia te ae 5 renee 11,184 
Total Other Income (Expense)... ..........0--- GER CN 27,783 
Net Income (Loss)... . 2.2... 00 ee eee ee eee eee ee Ke e... (27,247) 
Retained Earnings—January 1, Saito Notes ee ee EE dé ,,, 300,864 
Retained Earnings~December 31 ............ See Singur shee give Ee, ..» $273,617 
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During 1985, the six volumes of 
JHE ANNALS dealt with the following 
subjects: 


January The Insanity Defense, edited by Richard Moran, 
Associate Professor, Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology, Mount Holyoke College, South 
Hadley, Massachusetts. 

March Our Crowded Prisons, edited by the National Insti- 
tute of Corrections, U.S. Department of Justice, 
Washington, D.C. 

May The Welfare State in America: Trends and Prospects, 
edited by Mayer N. Zald, Professor and Chair, 
Department of Sociology, and Professor, School 
of Social Work; and Yeheskel Hasenfeld, Professor 
and Associate Dean, School of Social Work, and 
Professor, Department of Sociology, The University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

July Religion in America Today, edited by Wade Clark 
Roof, Executive Secretary, Society for the Scien- 
tific Study of Religion, Department of Sociology, 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst. 

September Soviet Foreign Policy in an Uncertain World, edited 
by John J. Stremlau, Acting Director, International 
Relations, The Rockefeller Foundation, New York 
City. 

November Changing Patterns of Power in the Middle East, 
edited by Thomas Naff, Director, Middle East 
Research Institute, University of Pennsylvania; and 
Marvin E. Wolfgang, President, American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, and Professor of 
Sociology and Law, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. 


The publication program for 1986 
includes the following volumes: 


January 


March 


May 


July 


September 


November 


Religion and the State: The Struggle for Legitimacy 
and Power, edited by Robert J. Myers, President, 
Council on Religion and International Affairs, New 
York City. 

The Law and Mentai Health: Research and Policy, 
edited by Saleem A. Shah, Chief, Center for Studies 
of Antisocial Behavior, National Institute of Mental 
Health, Rockville, Maryland. 

From Foreign Workers to Settlers? Transnational 
Migration and the Emergence of New Minorities, 
edited by Martin O. Heisler, Department of Govern- 
ment and Politics, University of Maryland, College 
Park, and Barbara Schmitter Heisler, Department of 
Sociology, Cleveland State University, Ohio. 
Regulating Campaign Finance, edited by Lloyd N, 
Cutler, Louis R. Cohen, and Roger M. Witten, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Immigration and American Public Policy, edited by 
Rita J. Simon, Dean, Schoo! of Justice, American 
University, Washington, D.C. 

Revitalizing the Industrial City, edited by Ralph R. 
Widner, Executive Director, Greater Philadelphia 
First Corporation, and Marvin E. Wolfgang, Presi- 
dent, American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, and Professor of Sociology and Law, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
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During 1985, the Book Department 
published approximately 227 reviews. 
The majority of these were written by 
professors, but reviewers also included 
university presidents, members of private 
and university-sponsored organizations, 
government and public officials, and 
business professionals. Over 538 bcoks 
were listed in the Other Books section. 

Fifty-two requests were granted tc re- 
print material from THE ANNALS. These 
went to professors and other authors 
for use in books in preparation anc to 
nonprofit organizations for educational 
purposes. 


MEETINGS 


The eighty-eighth annual meeting, 
which was held on April 26-27, 1985, had 
as its subject Changing Patterns of Power 
in the Middle East and continued the 
tradition of our gatherings with respect 
to the diversity of organizations reore- 
sented by delegates, the size of the audi- 
ences, and the interest displayed. Mine 
embassies sent official delegations, as did 
ten United Nations missions and five 
states, cities, and agencies of the federal 
government, Delegates were also sent by 
31 American and foreign universities and 
colleges and 13 international, civic, scien- 
tific, and commercial organizations. More 
than 110 persons attended one or more 
sessions. 

‘The theme of the eighty-ninth anaual 
meeting, held April 18-19, 1986, at the 
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Franklin Plaza Hotel, Philadelphia, was 
Revitalizing the Industrial City. The No- 
vember 1986 volume of THE ANNALS 
contains the papers presented at the 
meeting. 


OFFICERS AND STAFF 


The Board reelected the following 
officers: Marvin E. Wolfgang, President; 
Richard D. Lambert, Vice-President; 
Randall M. Whaley, Secretary; Elmer B. 
Staats, Treasurer; Henry W. Sawyer, III, 
Counsel. Reappointed were: Richard D. 
Lambert, Editor, and Alan W. Heston, 
Associate Editor. The following Board 
Member was reelected for a three-year 
term: Lee Benson. 


Respectfully submitted, 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Elmer B. Staats 
Marvin E. Wolfgang’ 
Lee Benson 

Richard D. Lambert 
Thomas L. Hughes 
Randall M. Whaley 
Lloyd N. Cutler 
Henry W. Sawyer, IH 
William T. Coleman, Jr. 
Anthony J. Scirica 
Frederick Heldring 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
1 September 1986 


Book Department 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
AND POLITICS 


MILLER, LYNN H. Global Order: Values and 
Power in International Politics. Pp. xii, 
226. Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1985. 
$32.50. Paperbound, $13.95. 


BEKER, AVI. Disarmament without Order: 
The Politics of Disarmament in the United 
Nations. Pp. xii, 212. Westport, CT: 
Greenwood Press, 1985. $35.00. 


These books explore the function of inter- 
national norms in the ordering of world 
power. 

In Global Order Lynn Miller of Temple 
University critiques the norms of national 
sovereignty in the modern world. By referring 
to territorial sovereignty as the Westphalian 
system, Miller reinforces his sense that the 
value of the system is as temporal as the 
system itself; both are products of specific 
historical circumstances. Accordingly, the 
system norm can be subjected to a functional 
analysis of the ways in which it orders power 
for designated purposes. 

Miller’s description of the Westphalian 
system and the challenge of adapting it to the 
twentieth century leads him to reflect on the 
relationships of purpose and organization. 


He then evaluates ways in which Westphalian 
values contend with other norms in four con- 
temporary contexts: the search for security 
in the face of the destructive force available 
to nuclear superpowers; the problem of dis- 
tributive justice, given both the economic 
dominance of the First World and the pro- 
liferation of sovereign states in the Third 
World; expanding concepts of human rights 
and needs; and growing awareness of our 
finite ecological system. Miller concludes 
that even as state sovereignty has become the 
dominant and pervasive international norm, 
it is increasingly dysfunctional. 

Closely reasoned and wide-ranging, this 
book presumes prior knowledge of interna- 
tional relations and issues. Based on broad 
and humane reading, the book does not. 
identify the scope of the literature; its refer- 
ence notes are selective and illustrative, and 
there is no bibliography. Miller’s conclusions 
are prescriptive and his writing sometimes 
didactic, but the importance of his book is 
precisely its functional analysis of the West- 
phalian norm as it interacts with and impedes 
alternative values in a changing world order. 

In Disarmament without Order Avi Beker 
offers a cogent analysis of how the rhetoric 
and strategy of disarmament and arms con- 
trol have cloaked contending models of inter- 
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national order that, in turn, have been tied to 
bloc interests. Beker of Bar-Ilan University 
was on the Israeli delegation to the Un_ted 
Nations from 1977 to 1982. He writes from 
experience and also from a close scrutiny of 
the rich primary and secondary sources. The 
result is an important scholarly monogreph. 

Beker’s benchmark is the concept of zol- 
lective security enforced by great powers bat 
was embodied in the U.N. Charter. The 
requirements of security in a nuclear age 
forced disarmament issues to the forefrort of 
U.N. deliberations; but discussions atout 
disarmament cloaked alternative formalas 
for arranging power. With the failure of the 
Baruch formula for security through inte-na- 
tional control, the superpowers settled on a 
course that resulted in deterrence and its dip- 
lomatic counterpart, détente; the balance of 
terror was to be concentrated securely in 
their hands. That was the political meaning 
of the Non-Proliferation Treaty. By the time 
it was ratified, the General Assembly was 
dominated by a Third World majority hat 
increasingly identified a bloc interest sym- 
bolized by the New International Econcmic 
Order. For this bloc, “disarmament” became 
a rubric for the collective assertion of sover- 
eign power against perceived dominatioa by 
the First World. The USSR gained a com- 
parative advantage, according to Beker, as 
disarmament was linked to demands on the 
economic power of the West. In sum, disar- 
mament has been obfuscated: the real isste is 
alternative norms of world order that serve 
contending powers. Beker incisively and 
Miller speculatively reinforce the importence 
of analyzing world order norms in relaticn to 
real-world interests. 

CHARLES CHATFIELD 

Wittenberg University 

Springfield 

Ohio 


STONE, JULIUS. Visions of World Order: 
Between State Power and Human Justice. 
Pp. xxviii, 246. Baltimore, MD: Jchns 
Hopkins University Press, 1984. $26.50. 
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PUTNAM, ROBERT D. and NICHOLAS 
BAYNE. Hanging Together: The Seven- 
Power Summits. Pp. x, 263. Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University Press, 1984. No 
price. 


Parallel with the proliferation of sover- 
eign states, a prominent phenomenon of the 
postwar international scene has been a pro- 
liferation of global, regional, and functionally 
defined bodies and associations. The two 
books reviewed here, while in many respects 
quite different, nevertheless address core 
issues bearing on reconciling the imperatives 
of state sovereignty with collective interna- 
tional management, and they do so in ways 
that, deliberately or not, give shape and 
content to the well-being of rank-and-file 
people. 

Julius Stone’s background is law and 
jurisprudence. His book explores the con- 
temporary meaning of international law for 
human beings and their condition—their 
economic welfare, liberty, and safety from 
nuclear destruction. The study reflects deep 
learning, complex analytical designs, and 
a deft pen. Its conclusions are, however, 
guarded and sensible. Stone would personally 
prefer more universally observed standards 
for the world community, but he recognizes 
many practical difficulties. State sovereignty 
is a fact of life, and usually jealously held. If 
states cannot be persuaded to adopt and to 
live by common international norms or 
visions, diversity, indifference, and other 
societal factors make the creation of a world 
climate of consciousness and opinion even 
less likely. For instance, we probably need to 
settle for minimum rights rather than equality 
of rights. 

How can even modest visions be ap- 
proached? Stone finds traditional interna- 
tional law to be mostly dysfunctional to 
human needs, yet he counsels against dis- 
carding the baby with the bath water. State 
sovereignty is a real hurdle facing humanis- 
tically oriented international law, but states 
remain the most viable vehicles for achieving 
progress. They currently must contend with 
interdependence, with a host of informal and 
institutionalized pressures from outsiders, 
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with a rising sense of global obligation toward 
the less fortunate, and they have begun to 
construct consultative machinery ranging 
from the United Nations to aid consortia to 
great power mechanisms for working toward 
the containment of nuclear weaponry. 

Coming from academic political science 
and from diplomacy, respectively, Robert 
Putnam and Nicholas Bayne have crafted a 
fascinating account of the annual, seven- 
power economic summits that began at Ram- 
bouillet in 1975. Issue area, leader person- 
ality, and process interaction presentation 
aside, Putnam and Bayne have valuable 
things to say about the opportunities and 
limits of reconciling major power interests 
on trade, energy, monetary management, 
North-South relations, and indeed political 
subjects in ways that impact upon most of 
the international state community and ulti- 
mately on populations. They point out that 
what originally impelled and has continued 
to impel such summitry has been the entan- 
glement of foreign and domestic politics with 
economic interdependence, the waning of 
American hegemony, and the bureaucratiza- 
tion of international] relations. Sovereignty 
remains. So do personal and systemic suspi- 
cions. So do domestic constraints. But while 
the interdependence-autonomy dilemma 
remains, the pursuit of constructive interde- 
pendence as a kind of enlightened self-interest 
is very much part of the equation. Summits 
have often dealt with trends and intentions, 
but they have also resulted in de facto deci- 
sions of much moment. Their dynamic and 
results have been characterized by niovement 
toward harmonization rather than move- 
ment in unison, engaging as they do the 
prestige and power of the highest authorities. 
In a general way, even if it has been an exclu- 
sive club, it has been one of the unquestioned 
influentials, helping to set an international 
agenda in a manner that sovereign states and 
their leaders, acting alone, could not. 

These two outwardly disparate books can 
therefore profitably be considered together. 
From different perspectives, they draw to- 
gether significant and even overarching con- 
siderations about interstate cooperation and 


the relatively unpretentious furtherance of a 
more rationalized, and perhaps rational, con- 
duct and performance. 
HENRY S. ALBINSKI 
Pennsylvania State University 
University Park 


AFRICA, ASIA, AND 
LATIN AMERICA 


AKBAR, M. J. India: The Siege Within: Chal- 
lenges to a Nation’s Unity. Pp. 325. New 
York: Penguin, 1985. Paperbound, $5.95. 


GUPTE, PRANAY. Vengeance: India after 
the Assassination of Indira Gandhi. Pp. 368. 
New York: W. W. Norton, 1985. $16.95. 


These two books in a way complement 
each other. Gupte takes off where Akbar 
ends—at Indira Gandhi’s death. Both address 
the issue of India’s internal strains and their 
potential impact on India’s unity; and both 
criticize the Indian government’s handling of 
minority demands the resolution of which 
they perceive as crucial for India’s unity and 
political integrity. Beyond these similarities, 
the two are very different books in their 
approach to their subject and in their focus, 
style, and conclusions. 

Akbar’s is by far the better book—in the 
depth of its analysis, in its balance, and in its 
coherence. Though a journalist, as Gupte is, 
Akbar shows considerable adeptness in his- 
torical analysis. His book ‘is divided into 
three sections, dealing, respectively, with the 
“birth of Pakistan and the survival of India,” 
the Punjab, and, finally, Kashmir. 

The theme is the efficacy of India’s secular 
democracy in coping with the threats and 
challenges to national integrity presented by 
ethnic, linguistic, and religious minorities. 
The birth of Pakistan sets the stage for the 
basic question addressed: whether the Indian 
founding fathers’ vision of a democratic, 
secular, and federal state was better suited 
for maintaining national unity in culturally 
pluralistic societies like those of India and 
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Pakistan than Jinnah’s vision of a theocratic 
state based on the two-nation theory that 
made religion the basis of national identity 
and justified the 1947 partition of India. 

Akbar marshals his historical evidence 
skillfully to demonstrate what one susp2cts 
he believed at the outset, namely, that Paki- 
stan is least suited to preserve its urity, 
having been founded on a dangerous fallacy 
that has led inevitably to dictatorial repres- 
sion of the masses, first by the landlord- 
sponsored military and increasingly by a 
coalition of the army, the landed gentry, and 
religious fundamentalist leaders who Fave 
served each other’s interests at the expense of 
the people. 

He argues effectively that religion alone 
cannot be a sound justification for the zre- 
ation of a nation-state, particularly one zhat 
is multicultural. Hence, Pakistan has teen 
buffeted from the start by ethnic strife 
between the politically dominant Punjabis 
and the discontented Sindhis, Pathans, 
Baluchis, and Bengalis—the latter, of course, 
succeeding, with India’s help, in establishing 
the independent state of Bangladesh. 

Similar challenges faced by India s.nce 
independence have been overcome larzely 
because of its leaders’ adherence to prin- 
ciples of democracy, secularism, and feder- 
alism. It is the lack of such safety valves 
inherent in Pakistan’s dictatorial regime that, 
in Akbar’s view, accounts for the breakup of 
Pakistan in 1971 and the continuing dangers 
of further disintegration. 

By the same token, when these principles 
have been respected in India—for example, 
in Andhra, in Tamil Nadu, and even ir the 
Punjab—up to the 1980s—linguistic, reli- 
gious, and regional stresses have been 
defused. In Kashmir, the day of reckoning 
has been postponed less because of New 
Delhi’s response to the needs and demands 
of the people in this Muslim-majority staze— 
a response Akbar finds sadly lacking in good 
faith, rationality, and sensitivity. That Kash- 
mir has remained within India has been due 
more to the commitment of its people and 
their leaders to the ideology of democracy, 
federalism, and secularism and equally to 
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their fear of a Pakistan that abjures such 
principles. 

Since Mrs. Gandhi’s return to power in 
1980, however, the disenchantment and fears 
of the Muslims and Sikhs, respectively, in 
both Kashmir and more especially the Punjab 
were aroused by a growing trend toward 
Hindu communalism in the ruling Congress, 
both in the states and at the center. It was a 
trend that Mrs. Gandhi not only failed to 
stem but indeed seemed to be encouraging if 
not exploiting, in what appeared to many an 
alarming departure from the Nehru family’s 
established secularist tradition. Similarly dis- 
tressing to moderate elements in both com- 
munities was the tampering with democratic 
norms by New Delhi and its relations with 
Kashmir and the Punjab. Hence the tensions 
and dangers to Indian unity posed by these 
two states. 

Despite these concerns, Akbar ends onan 
optimistic note overall, observing that India’s 
past successes in dealing with such internal 
strains democratically and with some mea- 
sure of respect for secular and federal prin- 
ciples have to this point far outweighed the 
failures. This, it is implied, augurs well for 
overcoming present problems. 

Far less optimistic is Gupte about the 
ability of India’s people and present leader- 
ship to adapt social, economic, and political 
traditions to the socioeconomic needs of a 
modernizing polity and a developing econ- 
omy, and especially to the political need for 
some autonomy and cultural! preservation 
felt most keenly by India’s minorities. His 
pessimism stems in large part from his empha- 
sis on the individual leader in explaining and 
resolving India’s problems—and more spe- 
cifically on Mrs. Gandhi’s political person- 
ality. It is an approach wisely discounted by 
Akbar. 

Gupte writes as a straightforward jour- 
nalist, editorializing as he reports and aiming 
at the vivid image and the striking turn of 
phrase. He is short on historical analysis and 
long on rather dramatic pronouncements— 
when he says, for example, that the Congress 
has embraced “naked communalism,” that 
Hindu tolerance has proved to be a “fiction,” 
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that Rajiv Gandhi’s campaign rhetoric during 
the December 1985 elections was full of 
“venom against the Sikhs” and “shame- 
lessly” exploited Hindu communal emo- 
tions. Thus, where Akbar analyzes and criti- 
‘cizes, Gupte bristles and scowls; where 
Akbar sees a glass half full, Gupte sees it half 
empty. In this respect, Gupte approaches the 
mold—if not the high style—of Indian expa- 
triates to the West like Ved Mehta or quasi 
expatriates like V. S. Naipaul who tend to 
dwell on India’s warts while underplaying 
her achievements. 

‘A substantial portion of the book reports 
on the reactions of friends, “ordinary citi- 
zens,” political leaders, and other members 
of India’s elite to Mrs. Gandhi’s assassina- 
tion and their assessment of her leadership. 
The latter in particular is largely negative 
and clearly mirrors Gupte’s own biases. It 
constitutes an unrelenting catalogue of Indira 
Gandhi’s sins, which seems to endorse one 
fellow journalist’s view that when Mrs. 
Gandhi died, “she left nothing behind of any 
redeeming value.” If there is one major item 
in the indictment that emerges from Gupte 
and his interlocutors it is that Mrs. Gandhi 
undermined the power of the states in favor 
of the center. 

One can hardly refute the reality of seri- 
ous political failures. What I find distasteful 
is the tone and the simplistic assumption that 
the canvas of history is almost wholly an 
individual creation. Akbar, too, is critical of 
Mrs. Gandhi’s policies and actions, but one 
almost relishes his subtlety, which is far more 
devastating and damning. His criticism, how- 
ever, is more credible because it is balanced, 
well documented, persuasively argued, rich 
in nuance, and appreciative of historical and 
political complexity, It is also refreshingly 
free of rancor. Gupte’s is unremitting, shrill, 
and one dimensional. The only balance pro- 
vided is in his account of conversations with 
representatives of India’s arts, such as Ravi 
Shankar and one or two others. It is in this 
area alone that Gupte recognizes Mrs. Gan- 
dhi’s contribution as worthy of remembrance. 

Nor is he sanguine about Rajiv’s healing 
hand. He is inclined to see the young Gandhi’s 
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policies and pledges as a “replay” of his 
mother’s early promise, which was eventu- 
ally betrayed. His doubts extend also to the 
Indian people generally and their capacity 
for change. He ends with a large question 
mark about India’s future, which stands in 
sharp contrast to Akbar’s guarded optimism 
about the ability of Indian democracy to 
survive and cope with India’s stupendous 
problems. 

The main value of Gupte’s book is as a 
document of oral history—highly personal 
no doubt—that presents in a lively and highly 
readable style a great number of on-the-spot 
reactions to Mrs. Gandhi’s assassination and 
its aftermath and records various individuals’ 
expectations about India’s new leader and 
about the nation’s prospects under the third 
generation of the Nehru dynasty. 

Though both books lack footnotes, they 
manage to weave some sources into their 
text, though Gupte’s references are much 
more sparse and tend to be less scholarly. He 
does, however, append a useful bibliography. 
Both are well indexed. 

MARY C. CARRAS 

Rutgers University 

Camden 

New Jersey 


AUSTIN, DIANE J. Urban Life in Kingston, 
Jamaica. Pp. xxv, 282. New York: Gor- 
don & Breach, 1984. $46.00. 


The third in a special Caribbean studies 
series, Austin’s book focuses on what she 
refers to as the “culture and class ideology” 
of two Kingston neighborhoods. At first 
glance the work might easily be dismissed as 
just one more addition to a long list of eth- 
nographic studies on selected features of 
Jamaican society carried out by one more 
European outsider. The work, however, pre- 
sents an interesting departure from many of 
the earlier more or less culture-of-poverty~- 
type studies of the Jamaican working class, 
such as those of scholars like Blake, Cohen, 
Hartley, Goode, and Henriques. Austin 
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makes a credible effort at grappling witt the 
cultural confusions, complexities, and con- 
tradictions prevalent in Jamaican society. In 
so doing she correctly attributes class r-val- 
ries and clashes in cultural perspectives to 
Jamaica’s position as a neocolonial, depen- 
dent, capitalist society. 

Austin collected her own extensive eth- 
nographic and survey data from two rela- 
tively distinct Kingston neighborhoods, one 
solidly inner city and working class, the 
other near suburban and marginally middle 
class. Based on these data, she argues the 
existence of two separate and diverse cul- 
tures—she avoids referring to them as sutcul- 
tures—in urban Jamaica, each responding in 
different ways to the reality of its own struc- 
turally imposed circumstance. For example, 
among other things, the class culture of King- 
ston’s working class exhibits a type of urban 
gemeinschaft, shown most clearly in patterns 
of mutual sharing and dependence that cnar- 
acterize the yard life of tenement housing; 
public airing of grievances; modes of dress 
that symbolize both resistance and disa‘fec- 
tion; and distrust of the entire political 
apparatus. 

On the other hand, the values of the mar- 
ginally middle class typically emphasize pri- 
vacy, diffuse social contacts, especially those 
that are politically useful, individual achive- 
ment, and a measure of reasoned trust ir the 
abilities of qualified—that is, educated— 
leaders to “organize the affairs of the nation.” 
At the same time, however, Austin asserts 
that there is a powerful, inescapable dezree 
of middle-class hegemony over certain areas 
of the Jamaican sociocultural order. This 
middle-class domination is reinforced and 
legitimated by a dominant class ideo ogy 
that seeks, first and foremost, to subordinate 
and undermine the culture(s) of the veak 
and dispossessed. The dominant middle- 
class ideology, for example, underscores 
formal education as the essential imprimatur 
or qualification for placing individuab in 
socially useful or productive positions. It is 
an ideology to which even the poor and dis- 
possessed subscribe; hence the hegemorry of 
middle-class culture. 
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The analysis of this important ideologi- 
cal component makes this book an impor- 
tant contribution to building further under- 
standing of the peculiar social and economic 
position of Jamaica’s black native bourgeoisie 
vis-à-vis the old wealthy, basically white 
expatriate aristocracy; the newer commercial 
class, such as the Chinese, Syrians, and the 
Lebanese; and the black peasantry and urban 
proletariats. It is essentially the nationalist 
class that in the absence of property has, by 
and large, become not only the professional 
elite—doctors, lawyers, and teachers—and 
the managerial and service workers, but also 
the leaders of the political state. To have 
achieved this required a belief system——an 
ideology—that has emphasized education 
and qualification over property, wealth, and 
skin color. It has also meant, strangely 
enough, establishing a fair amount of social 
distance between themselves and the poor 
uneducated black masses—those with fun- 
damentalist religion, “irreversible socializa- 
tion,” and an altogether dissolute culture. 

If one views ideology as the projection of 
specific beliefs that promote and protect 
specific class interests, as Austin obviously 
does, then the ideology of education has 
become, in the contemporary Jamaican set- 
ting and perhaps in much of the English- 
speaking Caribbean, an important middle- 
class cultural weapon used against both the 
light-skinned propertied class and the black 
poor. The essence of the ideology is that an 
educated person should be treated with the 
utmost respect by all relevant parties. In a 
society characterized by a persistent short- 
age of social and economic goods, it is educa- 
tion that places individuals in important 
patronage positions—notably in the polit- 
ical sphere—where they can regulate and 
control the flow of scarce resources. 

BERNARD D. HEADLEY 

Northeastern Illinois University ` 

Chicago 
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DOMES, JURGEN. The Government and 
Politics of the PRC: A Time of Transi- 
tion. Pp. xv, 316. Boulder, CO: Westview 
Press, 1985, $42.50. Paperbound, $17.95. 


YAHUDA, MICHAEL. Towards the End of 
Isolationism: China’s Foreign Policy 
after Mao. Pp. xiv, 279. London: Macmil- 
lan International College Edition, 1983. 
Paperbound, $11.95. 


These are two new college editions of 
studies of post-Mao politics in China, written 
by prominent European specialists. Jurgen 
Domes, director of the Research Unit in 
Chinese and East Asian Politics at the Saar 
University in Germany, analyzes the domes- 
tic politics of the succession to Mao from the 
perspective of the institutionalization of 
political rule in a “totalistic single-party 
system.” Michael Yahuda, senior lecturer in 
international relations at the London School 
of Economics, focuses on Chinese foreign 
policy, analyzing the strategic and societal 
aspects of the People’s Republic of China’s 
(PRC’s) open door to the West, and assessing 
the implications for China of giving up Mao’s 
notion of self-reliance. Both studies present 
the results of sustained investigations by 
scholars of seasoned judgment and impres- 
sive intuition. 

What do they teach us about politics in 
contemporary China? 

One of the benefits of these studies by 
European political scientists is that they are 
more balanced than many American inter- 
pretations of China. Domes is more pessi- 
mistic than Yahuda about the probability 
that Deng Xiaoping’s reforms will lead to a 
fundamental change in the Chinese political 
system, but neither study seems to suffer 
from the love-hate, black-or-white view of 
China that is more common in the United 
States. 

Domes’s concept of “totalistic single-party 
system” is not the same as the more cus- 
tomary concept of so-called totalitarianism, 
which focuses almost exclusively on the poli- 
tics of social control. In his study of China’s 
domestic politics, Domes assumes that Com- 
munist Party elites must be responsive to 
demands by significant groups in society, 
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both in order to seize power in the first place 
and in order to maintain the political stability 
required to stay in power. He suggests that 
politics in China can best be thought of as 
linking intra-elite political struggle within 
the Chinese Communist Party (CCP), on the 
one hand, with coalitions among the PRC’s 
citizenry, on the other. 

The strength of Domes’s interpretation 
lies in the quality of his empirical analysis of 
politically significant groups in Chinese soci- 
ety and potential social coalitions among 
them, and how he relates this sociology of 
politically active Chinese citizens to the 
struggle for power within the CCP elite. His 
approach captures much more of the dynamic 
of Chinese politics than do studies focused 
exclusively on either Party control that has 
been described as totalitarian or factional 
struggles within the CCP leadership. How- 
ever, in my opinion, Domes’s weakness 
derives from his preoccupation with the PRC 
as a Stalinist-type political system and from 
his inability to imagine how modern Chinese 
leaders and citizens may insist on futures 
other than those dictated by “enlightened 
Stalinism.” 

Michael Yahuda’s book analyzes conti- 
nuity and change in PRC foreign policy. 
Yahuda makes a distinction between what he 
calls the societal dimension—external rela- 
tions impinging on social, economic, and 
political change at home—and the strategic 
dimension—national security considerations 
calculated in terms of global power config- 
urations—of Chinese foreign relations. He 
argues that since Mao’s death the strategic 
dimension has remained largely the same 
while societal aspects of foreign relations 
have changed markedly. 

Yahuda is especially successful, I think, in 
evaluating the costs and benefits of Mao’s 
leadership. Comparing Mao’s legacy in for- 
eign policy with China’s present open-door 
policy, he assesses Mao’s contributions and 
failures from a balanced perspective, falling 
victim neither to the current fashion of 
savaging Mao Zedong nor to an impulsive 
defense of Mao despite the facts of the his- 
torical record. I disagree with his argument 
that the strategic dimension of Chinese for- 
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eign policy has not changed. What Yakuda 
describes as only a “change in China’s dip- 
lomatic style” I would attribute to a fuada- 
mental rejection of Mao’s strategic wcrld- 
view: Mao’s successors have opted for a 
place in the global status quo through eco- 
nomic and political cooperation with the 
West instead of attempting to transform the 
world through broad-based radical action. 
Nonetheless, I think that Yahuda has written 
the best general interpretation of Chinese 
foreign policy published since Mao’s death. 
PETER VAN NESS 

Australian National University 

Canberra 

Australian Capital Territory 


PYE, LUCIAN W. Asian Power and Politics: 
The Cultural Dimensions of Authority. 
Pp. xiii, 414. Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, Belknap Press, 1985. 
$25.00. 


This is a great book, not merely good, but 
great! I say this despite the fact that I dis- 
agree with one of Pye’s major conclusions 
and regard the whole book as controversial. 
But it is controversial in that excellent way of 
being stimulating, fascinating, thoughtful, 
and, unlike most books by political scien- 
tists, immensely readable. Also, regardless of 
what one thinks of Pye’s conclusions, # is 
clear that a tremendous amount of research 
and rumination has gone into this work. Pye 
generously credits several other scholars for 
inspiration and assistance and some thirt7 of 
his students for contributing to his uncer- 
standing of Asia with their research end 
fieldwork, and indeed it would be nothing 
short of incredible for a single scholar to 
cover the cultural and political traditions of 
Japan, China, Korea, Taiwan, Vietnem, 
Malaysia, Indonesia, Burma, India, and Peki- 
stan to the degree of depth and sensitivity 
reached in the study. But it is Pye himself, 
perhaps with the aid of his wife, Mary, whose 
assistance he recognizes as “critical,” who 
has brought coherence and—usually—rer- 
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suasive analysis to what, he emphasizes, are 
very diverse political traditions. 

The book begins with a brilliant introduc- 
tory chapter entitled “Asia and Theories of 
Development,” in which Pye shows how and 
why political science came to hold an unten- 
able set of theoretical assumptions in the 
1960s and 1970s. These assumptions lumped 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America all together 
into something called the Third World, or less 
developed countries, and linked them with 
dependency or development theories, which, 
when set against Asian facts in the unfolding 
historical record, are clearly untenable. 

Chapter 2 takes up “the evolution of 
Asian concepts of power,” in which “ritual,” 
“morality,” “status,” and “cosmic”—but not 
“pragmatic”—are key words, except in the 
case of Japan. Chapter 3 introduces the 
reader to three different varieties of Confu- 
cianism in East Asia. Chapter 4 is entitled 
“Southeast Asia: From God Kings to the 
Power of Personal Connections”; chapter 5, 
“The South Asian Subcontinent: Hindu and 
Muslim Power and the Rewards of Narcis- 
sism.” Chapter 5 also covers the problems of 
narcissism. Chapter 6, “The Riddle of Japan,” 
reveals a marvelously workable and, to Pye, 
praiseworthy combination of “competition 
and consensus.” Chapter 7 is on China and 
what Pye sees as its tragic “illusion of omni- 
potence.” Chapter 8 explains the economic 
successes of Korea, and Taiwan and the 
power of Communist Vietnam in terms of 
“forms of aggressive Confucianism.” Chapter 
9 finds Malaysia caught in a “confrontation 
of two incompatible cultures.” Chapter 10 
sees Islamic power, whether in Indonesia, 
Malaysia, or the Indian subcontinent, as 
having a “potential for explosion” from fun- 
damentalist Islam. Chapters 11 and 12 gen- 
eralize the diverse findings. 

There is intellectual food for many semi- 
nars in this volume, and this book should be 
onevery Asia reading list. Though brilliantly 
done, however, the characterizations of the 
several Asian cultures and their power sys- 
tem products are, after all, stereotypical, 
albeit at a very high level. One is reminded of 
Luigi Barzini’s characterizations of British, 
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Germans, French, Italians, Dutch, and Amer- 
icans in his inimitable Europeans, although 
Pye’s research is far more thorough. And, as 
mentioned earlier, on one major point I 
would question Pye’s interpretation. In short, 
he makes Japan too good, China too bad. To 
this Japan specialist, Pye, a China specialist, 
seems too much inclined to admire Japan’s 
orderly pragmatism and to denigrate China’s 
lack of it. But perhaps power is the problem, 
with Pye, the political scientist, keeping it 
always in focus, while I, as historian, am 
concerned with many other things. 
HILARY CONROY 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 


RAZAVI, HOSSEIN and FIROUZ VAKILI. 
The Political Environment of Economic 
Planning in Iran, 1971-1983: From Mon- 
archy to Islamic Republic. Pp. xi, 194. 
Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1984. 
$28.50. 


PARSONS, ANTHONY. The Pride and the 
Fall: Iran 1974-1979. Pp. xi, 160. Salem, 
NH: Merrimack, 1985. $15.95. 


The publication of many monographs 
from a variety of disciplinary perspectives is 
needed before the cataclysmic events of 1979 
in Iran can be grasped in their full historical 
and cultural magnitudes. Already there area 
number of comprehensive studies that have 
sought to provide a systematic reading of the 
events leading to the establishment of the 
Islamic Republic. Ervand Abrahamian’s Iran 
between Two Revolutions provides perhaps 
the broadest methodical treatment of the 
subject. Nikki R. Keddie’s Roots of the Revo- 
lution has established some essential his- 
torical grounds that Abrahamian’s study 
advanced further. To these two studies 
Shahrough Akhavai’s Religion and Politics 
in Contemporary Iran should also be added 
as yet another major attempt toward a gen- 
eral understanding of the phenomenon. 

The two volumes here under review, how- 


ever, are more specific endeavors to illumi- 
nate two major dimensions of the revolu- 
tionary period: economic and diplomatic. 
Razavi and Vakili’s book examines the polit- 
ical economy of Iran between 1971 and 1983, 
with economic planning as their major ana- 
lytical tool. First, a short summary of the 
political events leading to the Islamic Repub- 
lic is given. A history of economic planning 
in modern Iran is also provided, covering the 
period between 1949 and 1977. The chapter 
that is devoted to the system of economic 
planning in Iran analyzes the function of the 
planning and budget organization. Chapter 
4 examines the major institutional and polit- 
ical difficulties that barred the full imple- 
mentation of these economic programs. Chap- 
ter 5 is essentially a review of political events 
leading to the downfall of the shah, yet with 
specific emphasis on “the search for an 
Islamic economic system.” Finally, chapter 6 
analyzes the major problems facing economic 
planning in postrevolutionary Iran. 

In their concluding remarks Razavi and 
Vakili address the mutual problems of 
planning and dictatorship. They point to the 
depletion of independent technocratic exper- 
tise from the state bureaucracy once the dic- 
tator assumes “increasing intolerance of dis- 
agreement”; however, they seem to exempt 
“the dictatorship of the proletariat” from 
this general assessment. According to Razavi 
and Vakili, the late shah’s dictatorship was 
personal, whereas the Islamic Republic is 
characterized by a dictatorship of the ruling 
party. This is a false dichotomy, however, 
and does not lead anywhere. There is as 
much personal dictatorship, if this concep- 
tual category that is crucial to the study is to 
be used, in the Islamic Republic as there was 
party dictatorship in the shah’s regime. The 
two trends are not mutually exclusive but ` 
complementary. Whether institutional or 
personal, dictatorship bears equally heavily 
on any form of systematic planning envi- 
sioned for social and economic development. 
What Razavi and Vakili miss in their com- 
parative study of the pre- and postrevolu- 
tionary periods is the informal and tradi- 
tional basis of many apparently rational 
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institutions and, conversely, the systematic 
and rational infrastructure of many seemmgly 
traditional trends. 

On the whole this is a very valuable study 
of a crucial period in modern Iran, ard it 
provides a vital economic analysis of a mas- 
sive state bureaucracy on the verge of col- 
lapse. There are some minor problems zhat 
mar the text. For example, phrases like “the 
constitution provided him [the shah] witi an 
opportunity to reign and no authority to 
rule” in neither the Iranian nor in the Shiite 
context of political authority means eny- 
thing. A common salutatory exaltation after 
the name of the Twelfth Shiite Imam is mis- 
translated: jjala Allah taala farajahu is ren- 
dered “may God grant him relief”; it means 
“may God Almighty expediate his retuzn.” 
These, however, are not such major prob- 
lems that a good editor could not have 
detected them. This volume will serve fruit- 
fully in any course dealing with modern 
Iranian economic developments. 

Anthony Parsons’s Pride and the Fal is 
more a personal memoir of a distinguisied 
and influential diplomat than a critical study 
of the Iranian crisis between 1974 and 1579. 
The outstanding diplomatic career of Sir 
Anthony in the Middle East and North Africa 
as well as his years in Iran as the British 
ambassador uniquely qualifies him to pro- 
vide a wealth of privileged knowledge about 
the demise of the fallen king. 

Perhaps the most striking aspect of this 
book, at least for the disillusioned Iran an 
diaspora if not for Western academia, is ~he 
fact that the last British ambassador before 
the revolution has written this account of the 
events that finally led to that cataclysnic 
event. No spicier ingredient could be aded 
to that overcooked and tasteless salmaguadi 
of conspiratorial theories of history that isso 
popular among the disenchanted Iranian 
diaspora. Parsons is perhaps too conscicus 
of this mythological suspense. He devo-es 
the starting pages of his personal record to 
negating precisely such figments of the imazi- 
nation, according to which a grand transccn- 
tinental conspiracy between the United Stases 
and Great Britain managed to depose tne 
shah and install Khomeini. 
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No folkloric culture has a monopoly of 
such conspiratorial imaginations. They reveal 
much about the inner anxieties of a culture. 
But the Iranian case has a symptom that, 
despite its concealing effects, reveals some 
crucial aspects of both modern Iranian his- 
tory and the Iranian psyche: the grand Mani- 
chaean scheme of the supernatural forces of 
good and evil, beyond the reach of human 
power or comprehension, must surface one 
way or another in modern times. The frus- 
trated intelligence of the Iranian diaspora 
seeks easy and ready-made explanations of 
the complicated interplay of many historical, 
social, political, and‘ cultural forces. The bad 
conscience of the disillusioned intelligentsia 
could very well use the relieving effects of 
shifting the responsibility, a shift inherent in 
all conspiratorial rationalization of trouble- 
some events. 

To be sure, all superpowers, Eastern or 
Western, seek to safeguard their interests, 
legitimate or illegitimate, in all strategically 
or economically vital parts of the world. In 
recent Iranian history, the coup d’etat of 
1953 is a recorded instance of such interven- 
tion of superpowers in the internal affairs of 
a Middle Eastern country. But the interests 
and the policies, overt or covert, of super- 
powers constitute only one set of factors per- 
tinent to a revolutionary event. They are on 
the whole indirect elements among many 
more direct ones, mostly internal to a society, 
that together animate the political events of 
major or minor importance. 

Parsons’s book is full of insights into such 
diplomatic maneuvers of a semi-superpower 
that were crucial in the outcome of the Iran- 
ian revolution. It provides significant infor- 
mation on virtually every aspect of the 
turmoil. His extended and repetitious conver- 
sations with the shah, his analysis of the 
internal structure of the armed forces, his 
knowledge of all opposition forces, and the 
like provide historians and analysts of the 
revolution with a wealth of firsthand data. 

Sir Anthony’s book is an unpretentious 
work. His conventional wisdom, that the 
shah modernized his country too fast and 
that he failed “to outstrip the forces of Iranian 
reaction,” gives a melancholic twist to an 
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otherwise vigilant personal account of the 
Islamic revolution: the ideological disguise 
of the extremities that have been the terror of 
the earth. 
HAMID DABASHI 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 
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BROMKE, ADAM, ed. Eastern Europe in the 
Aftermath of Solidarity. Pp. viii, 206. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1985. $22.00. 


MISZTAL, BRONISLAW, ed. Poland after 
Solidarity: Social Movements versus the 
State. Pp. xi, 167. New Brunswick, NJ: 
Transaction Books, 1985. No price. 


Adam Bromke’s Eastern Europe in the 
Aftermath of Solidarity is a useful general 
review of the post-World War I Polish devel- 
opments in the larger context of Soviet poli- 
cies in Eastern Europe, with emphasis on the 
rise of the Solidarity movement and its con- 
sequences. Bromke’s analysis fully takes into 
account the elements of history, geopolitical 
realities, and ideological debates within the 
Communist bloc, among the Eurocommu- 
nist parties, and in Poland itself. Yet the 
most interesting and valuable sections of the 
book are Bromke’s discussion of the Polish 
poltical crises of the post-Stalin era and the 
role of the Polish Catholic Church in them, 
especially the impact of Pope John Paul (Us 
two visits to his native land, in 1979 and 
1983. This brief but reliable review of Poland 
in the context of post-World War II Eastern 
Europe takes up about two-thirds of the 
volume. The remainder of the book consists 
of three analytical essays on the Polish crises 
made available for the first time by Adam 
Bromke to the Western reader. To conclude, 
Bromke’s volume is to be viewed as a valuable 
addition to the growing literature on the 
subject. 

Poland after Solidarity, edited by Bronis- 
law Misztal, is more focused than Bromke’s 
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book, as Misztal’s subtitle clearly indicates. 
It is actually a specialized sociological study 
of the Solidarity period, which the contrib- 
utors to the volume refer to as “the revolu- 
tion of hope.” The work deals with the events 
preceding the rise of the free trade union 
movement in Poland only briefly, by way of 
introduction. The main emphasis is on the 
early 1980s, and most of the contributors to 
this excellent study attempt a careful look 
beyond Solidarity. Their analysis of the Pol- 
ish crisis of the early 1980s makes extensive 
use of general sociological studies of both the 
East and the West, Marxian as well as non- 
Marxian. Part 1 of the volume is made up of 
five essays on the general problem of social 
movements versus the state, dominated by a 
Communist bureaucratic power elite. Part 2, 
also consisting of five specialized studies, 
focuses its attention on the broader post- 
Solidarity issues, such as the question of the 
state and party legitimacy, societal auton- 
omy, philosophical symbolism of free trade 
unionism in a socialist state, and, finally, 
Solidarity as a model for other members of 
the Communist bloc. This volume should be 
welcomed by students of Eastern Europe as 
one of the more stimulating theoretical works 
on the Polish crisis of the early 1980s. 
i OLEH S. FEDYSHYN 
College of Staten Island 
New York 


GRIGG, JOHN. Lloyd George: From Peace 
to War, 1912-1916. Pp. 527. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1985. 
$30.00. 


LENTIN, A. Lloyd George, Woodrow Wil- 
son and the War Guilt of Germany: An 
Essay in the Pre-History of Appeasement. 
Pp. 193. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1985. $25.00. 


Whether David Lloyd George was, as 
some have claimed, the greatest British 
prime minister of the twentieth century is 
open to dispute. That he was among the most 
dynamic, colorful, and perplexing political 
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leaders of his time is not. The two books here 
under review share a complex protaganist 
and a lively literary style. 

John Grigg is a distinguished British jour- 
nalist who has previously published two 
volumes in his ongoing biography of L.oyd 
George, while A. Lentin, a senior lecturer at 
Britain’s Open University, was trained as a 
barrister. Neither author, therefore, is an 
academic historian in the limiting sense of 
the term, a fact that may explain why neither 
deals in an orthodox manner with the sources 
he has consulted. Grigg provides no bibli- 
ography, and like Lentin he restricts his foot- 
note citations to direct quotations from. pri- 
mary materials. Students unfamiliar with the 
extensive primary and secondary literature 
on the period will especially regret that Grigg 
and Lentin have not done more to facil-tate 
further research. 

Grigg has written an engaging account of 
a brief, but important, period in his subject’s 
long career. Between 1912 and 1916 L-oyd 
George served successively as chancellcr of 
the exchequer, minister of munitions, and 
secretary of state for war, and late in 1916 he 
succeeded Lord Asquith as prime minister. 
Grigg deals ably and extensively with a wide 
variety of topics, one of the more interesting 
of which is Lloyd George’s relationship with 
his mistress and secretary, Frances Steven- 
son. His most important contribution, bow- 
ever, is the light he sheds upon Lloyd George’s 
role in bringing down Asquith’s coalizion 
government in December 1916. Unlike many 
of Lloyd George’s contemporaries, Grigg 
sees the government’s fall not as the resu_t of 
a sordid conspiracy mounted by the Wash- 
man, but rather as the necessary consequence 
of Asquith’s personal and political failings. 
Lloyd George was indeed ambitious, buz he 
recognized what his fellow Liberal did aot: 
that, at a time when the war was going bedly 
for Britain, the country urgently needed gov- 
ernmental reorganization and decisive leader- 
ship. Grigg shows that Asquith was unwil ing 
to provide the former and unable to provide 
the latter. In general, Grigg is an admiring 
biographer, but to his credit he makes no 
attempt to conceal the many flaws and con- 
tradictions in Lloyd George’s all too hunan 
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character. Even readers who will occasionally 
disagree with Grigg will find his judgments 
balanced and sober. 

The same cannot be said of Lentin. His 
study of the British origins of the famous 
war-guilt clause in Article 231 of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty is more a prosecutor’s indict- 
ment of Lloyd George’s disturbing proclivity 
toward improvisation and expediency than 
it is a work of dispassionate scholarship. 
Although the story Lentin tells is hardly 
unknown, rarely if ever has the case against 
Lloyd George been put more forcefully. In 
November 1918, during the coupon election, 
the prime minister promised the British peo- 
ple indemnity payments despite diplomatic 
pledges to the contrary; at the Paris Peace 
Conference he found in the war-guilt clause a 
convenient justification for his self-serving 
tergiversation; and at the close of the con- 
ference he signed a treaty that forced upon 
the Germans an unspecified financial burden 
he knew they could not meet. Each of these 
points is, to be sure, well-taken. Yet the con- 
flict Lentin narrates of the struggle at the 
Paris Peace Conference between Wilsonian 
liberalism and French realism for the soul of 
Lloyd George is more complicated than he 
admits. Lentin takes Wilson’s idealism at 
face value and ignores a significant body of 
recent scholarly literature that interprets Wil- 
son’s policies in terms of American self-inter- 
est and anti-bolshevism. In his concluding 
chapter, moreover, Lentin oversimplifies 
when he argues that it was a guilty con- 
science over the terms of Versailles that was 
primarily responsible for Britain’s policy of 
appeasement during the 1930s. 

Despite these reservations, those inter- 
ested in the origins of the war-guilt clause 
will necessarily wish to read Lloyd George, 
Woodrow Wilson and the War Guilt of 
Germany. They will also hope that in the 
near future John Grigg will publish a fourth 
volume on Lloyd George in which he will 
treat with a greater sense of historical per- 
spective the events that Lentin so vigorously 
deplores. 

RONALD E. COONS 

University of Connecticut 

Storrs 
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SCHMID, ALEX P., with ELLEN BERENDS. 

` Soviet Military Interventions since 1945. 

Pp. xix, 223. New Brunswick, NJ: Trans- 
action Books, 1985. $25.95. 


This is a useful but unoriginal historical 
survey of military aspects of Soviet foreign 
policy since World War II. Schmid and 
Berends, both researchers at the University 
of Leiden, use the term “intervention” very 
broadly. They use it for everything from the 
actual use of Soviet troops to the threat of 
their use, support of proxy forces, and pro- 
vision or sale of military aid. Excluded, how- 
ever, are Soviet use of nuclear threats and 
involvement in covert or terrorist activities. 

The book, based overwhelmingly on West- 
ern secondary sources, is divided into three 
major sections. The first deals with “intrabloc 
conflicts.” Here Schmid surveys the Soviet 
use of military force in the occupation of and 
subsequent maintenance of control of Eastern 
Europe and in relations with China. This is 
supplemented by five very brief case studies 
by Berends on the Soviet use of military 
force in the Baltic states, East Berlin, Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia, and on the Chinese 
border. 

The second section focuses on “interbloc 
conflicts,” or East-West confrontations. 
Schmid’s 14-page historical overview touches 
on a variety of occasions when Soviet mili- 
tary forces or arms were perceived by Western 
observers as a direct expansionist challenge. 
Only a few paragraphs are devoted to such 
events as the successive Berlin crises, the 
Cuban missile crisis, and the Vietnam war. 
The four case studies by Berends—on the 
Iran crisis of 1945-46, Soviet noninterven- 
tion in the Greek civil war, the Korean War, 
and the withdrawal of Soviet occupation 
troops from Austria—are not as appropriate 
to the topic as those of the preceding section. 

In the third and longest section, “extrabloc 
conflicts,” or Soviet military involvement in 
the Third World, are examined. Schmid 
does a good job of concisely surveying the 
changes in Soviet military assistance policy 
over time and in the various regions of the 
world. For this section there is only one case 
study, dealing with Afghanistan. 
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In an epilogue, Schmid and Berends 
summarize the findings of the preceding 
sections and present several summary tables 
to support their analysis. They conclude 
(1) that the USSR is essentially the heir of the 
czarist military expansionist tradition and 
will continue to depend on military means to 
maintain its extended empire; (2) that the 
USSR is unlikely to risk an attack on 
Europe, even if the United States were to 
withdraw, and will not even achieve Fin- 
Jandization due to the lack of appeal of com- 
munism in the West; and (3) that the USSR 
does not work according to some grand 
design but takes advantage of opportunities 
as they arise in the Third World. Since arms 
are its one valued export, military aid will 
continue to be its main, but not very depend- 
able, means to gain influence there. 

On the whole, Schmid and Berends suc- 
ceed in presenting a concise but reasonably 
detailed overview of their subject. However, 
their coverage is somewhat uneven, their 
arguments at times naive, and their outlook 
strongly and sometimes inconsistently influ- 
enced by the major sources they have 
depended upon in different chapters. Also, it 
is annoying that the editor did not check the 
spelling and that none of the paragraphs are 
indented. 

DAVID L. WILLIAMS 

Ohio University 

Athens 


SMITH, PHILLIP THURMOND. Policing Vic- 
torian London: Political Policing, Public 
Order, and the London Metropolitan 
Police. Pp. x, 229. Westport, CT: Green- 
wood Press, 1985. $35.00. 


Phillip Thurmond Smith’s Policing Vic- 
torian London presents the reader with a 
superb account of the London Metropolitan 
Police from its inception through 1868, with 
an emphasis on the years 1850-68. It is well 
written, rich in detail, and perceptive in 
analysis. If anyone has questions concerning 
policing London during this period, Smith’s 
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treatise may well be treated as an authori- 
tative source. 

Policing Victorian London deals with 
roughly three topics. First, there is a discus- 
sion of the evolving need for increased secial 
order in the face of changing urban-indus- 
trial conditions, of the obstacles facing mod- 
ern police reform, of the eventual triumph of 
the 1829 London Metropolitan Police Act, 
and of the organization, recruitment, and 
training of officers found within this new 
police force. 

Central to the success of the Metropolitan 
Police is the notion of preventive policing, 
which, as an operational organizational prin- 
ciple, was thought to guard against pclice 
officials’ becoming government spies. This 
was an important issue inasmuch as the 
English had observed the developmen: of 
France’s secret police with some concern and 
inasmuch as the organization of London’s 
Metropolitan Police transgressed local pacish 
boundaries and stood under the authority of 
the home secretary, that is, national gov- 
ernmental authority. In short, prevenzive 
policing held out the promise that a more 
centralized police department would not 
usurp individual liberties and local govern- 
mental autonomy. 

The second major topic of Policing Fic- 
torian London focuses on what Smith terms 
“political policing.” He defines this as the 
detection and surveillance of aliens end 
other threats to internal security. With but a 
few detectives at hand, such policing was. at 
best, difficult to accomplish. Nevertheless, 
and because political refugees fled to Englend 
during this period, the fear arose that En- 
gland, especially London, was becoming -he 
spawning ground of political revolution and 
assassination. 

The presence of these refugees in London 
caused numerous foreign governments to 
seek information concerning their activities 
as well as the activities of other refugee 
groups. At the Great Exhibition of 1851, a 
number of them used this event as an oppor- 
tunity to send over a few of their polce 
investigators, ostensibly to aid the Metropol- 
itan Police in their identification of known 
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criminals. These investigators also spent 
time gathering information about known 
London refugees and persons in exile from 
their countries. The ability of the Metro- 
politan Police to supply such ongoing infor- 
mation about the activities of aliens living 
in England to those foreign governments 
requesting it, both before and after the Great 
Exhibition, was rather limited, given its 
small detective force. Moreover, it seemed 
on occasion that the Metropolitan Police 
were all but completely incompetent in this 
area, including the handling of matters con- 
cerning their own internal security. 

The third major topic of Policing Victorian 
London focuses on crowd control and main- 
taining the public order. Not only is this 
aspect of the police force’s work associated 
with political policing insofar as it pertains 
to maintaining internal security and con- 
trolling dissident groups; it is also closely 
associated with gaining legitimate authority. 
By handling public gatherings with discipline 
and restraint, by not being drawn into con- 
frontations by mere name-calling, by not pro- 
voking violence, and by using minimum 
force with sufficient officers available to 
avoid being overwhelmed, the Metropolitan 
Police gained widespread public support. 

Maintaining the public order was diffi- 
cult because of the uncertainties and social 
changes occurring during this “transitional 
period between the preindustrial world of 
the eighteenth century and the Victorian 
bureaucratic state based on industrial capi- 
talism.” Of special importance in this regard 
are the social and religious differences sepa- 
rating economic classes, as well as legal ambi- 
guities surrounding the use of crown lands. 
These differences are clearly portrayed in 
Smith’s discussion of police attempts to 
contain the Hyde Park disturbances of 1855, 
which resulted from the sabbatarian and 
Sunday legislation restricting pub hours and 
Sunday trading, and in his discussion of thr: 
more organized agitation of 1866-67 sur- 
rounding the passage of legislation granting 
the vote to the working class. 

One shortcoming to this book rests, in 
part at least, upon the recitation of well- 
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known events surrounding the general evo- 
lution and development of the London Met- 
ropolitan Police covered in other works. 

Another shortcoming to this volume is 
Smith’s failure to lay bare his own theoreti- 
cal biases, especially as they bear upon his 
assessment of the Metropolitan Police’s effect 
on crime and Victorian stability. In noting 
the drop in violent crime after 1840, for 
instance, Smith argues that the Metropolitan 
Police and the law were effective in enhancing 
the stability of Victorian England. 


The reasons [for increased stability and the drop in 
violent crime] lie in the growing acceptance of the 
rule of Jaw and in material possessions, To an 
extraordinary degree even the working classes by 
the middle of the century accepted the legitimacy 
of the legal system and were willing participants in 
it in defense of their own property. . . . There was a 
delicate balance, but the rulers and the ruled real- 
ized that their interests were better served if they 
sought justice in the law rather than in provoking 
political turmoil (p. 206). 


These observations reflect a consensus, as 
opposed to a conflict model of the social 
order, and a rational, social-contract model 
of the individual. Smith’s treatise, of course, 
contains little evidence directly supporting 
these observations, especially as they relate 
to the sentiments of the ruled. There is much 
evidence presented in support of the nature 
of political compromise. Such compromises, 
however, have little necessary connection to 
the realization of mutual interests or to the 
outcomes of justice through the operation of 
the law. Regardless of whether greater sta- 
bility results from a greater consensus sur- 
rounding the rule of law, which seems to bea 
truism in any event, it is a long way from 
Smith’s careful historical analysis to the 
more sweeping explanations offered in the 
last pages of his book. 

W. CLINTON TERRY, III 

Florida International University 

North Miami 
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UNITED STATES 


CALLCOTT, GEORGE H. Maryland and 
America, 1940 to 1980. Pp. xii, 376. Bal- 
timore, MD: Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1985. $27.50. 


The American political, economic, social, 
and intellectual landscape has changed a 
great deal since 1940. One way of examining 
these changes is to focus on the national 
level; however, another method is to narrow 
the geographic focus to the state level. George 
Callcott does this in envisioning the changes 
that affected American society as occurring 
in microcosm in Maryland. 

Calicott elucidates his argument of Mary- 
land as an exemplar by using a mixture of 
chronological chapters keyed to gubernato- 
rial administrations and topical chapters. He 
first lays out the geography of the state’s four 
regions: Baltimore, the eastern shore, the 
west, and the Washington suburbs. Using 
this as a base, he traces the ebb and flow of 
population in Maryland from the watershed 
of World War H onward. His chronological 
approach traces parallel trends in national 
and Maryland affairs such as the rise of 
suburbia, the impact of the civil rights move- 
ment, and even the aftermath of idealism 
with Richard Nixon and Marvin Mandel. 

At first glance Maryland and America 
might appear to be a work of popular his- 
tory, an observation reinforced by its over- 
size format and numerous illustrations. Yet 
it is also a work of sound, well-documented 
scholarship based on an excellent command 
of the printed and manuscript sources. It 
also appears to be a labor of love for the 
University of Maryland historian. It is thus 
local history at its best and also, as Callcott 
puts it, “a case study of our times.” 

For all its strong points, and there are 
many, one point needs to be made. Callcott 
argues, as do many Marylanders, that the 
state is the United States in miniature. After 
enunciating his thesis, Callcott seems at 
times to do his utmost to disprove it. In the 
areas of suburbanization and race relations, 
for example, Maryland seemed to run ahead 
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of the nation. Suburban sprawl was com- 
monplace around Baltimore long befo-e it 
affected other cities. In spite of its southern 
orientation Maryland moved toward integra- 
tion much faster than other states at the rim 
of the South. 

This final caveat serves to illustrate the 
point that national history is built on the 
blocks of work at lower levels. Calicett’s 
Maryland and America promises to be one 
of these building blocks. 

JOHN THEILMANK 

Converse College 

Spartanburg 

South Carolina 


CLARK, GORDON L. Judges and the Cities: 
Interpreting Local Autonomy. Pp. +iii, 
247. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1985. $25.00. 


According to Clark, the entire spectram 
of American political persuasions, includ-ng 
the most uncompromising conservatives, ‘he 
most idealistic liberals, and the most extrene 
radicals, agree that local autonomy in munic- 
ipal government is a good thing. Thair 
reasons differ, of course, and that is the po nt 
of departure for this unnecessarily difficalt 
and confusing book. Conservatives want to 
encourage local autonomy for the cities to 
reverse the drift to centralization of all gcv- 
ernment, Liberals think that they follow 
Alexis de Tocqueville in the belief that local 
autonomy preserves a sense of communityin 
which the personal values of individuals can 
flourish. And radicals inclined to basic social 
change see the local government as a prom- 
ising avenue to power. 

The problem that Clark sets for himselfis 
that with all these differing views about the 
value of local autonomy the term is extremely 
difficult to define. Borrowing from J. L. 
Austin, he holds that it is “open textured,” er 
not susceptible to precise definition. Becauze 
“local autonomy” incorporates such a great 
diversity of meanings, state legislation and 
municipal ordinances relying on the term are 
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peculiarly open to challenge in court. The 
courts are shown to vary beyond the ordi- 
nary limits of consistency in their interpre- 
tations. Clark offers four studies of incon- 
sistent judicial behavior: quotas favoring the 
employment of women and minorities by 
firms under contract to rehabilitate public 
housing in Boston; the role of zoning author- 
ities in the municipalities of Ontario and the 
powers of provincial authorities to modify 
their decisions; the definition of “local mat- 
ters” in the states of Illinois and Colorado 
over which municipal authorities may enact 
rules and other matters over which they may 
not because of statewide interests. In all 
these case studies, judicial decisions varied 
from court to court and from time to time in 
the same court, demonstrating once again 
the tendency of judges to come to conclu- 
sions first and then to look for rationales. 

These are difficult and important issues, 
especially in times when the three levels of 
government in this country are struggling 
with the proper divisions of functions among 
them. Clark could have written a clarifying 
treatise from which principles could be 
derived. Unfortunately, he has added to the 
murk. Throughout the book he draws on 
ideas from contemporary philosophers, not 
always accurately quoted or digested. For 
instance, I found two errors in the first two 
footnotes, as well as a respectful treatment of 
logical positivism, a fairly moribund epis- 
temological doctrine. 

More serious is a fundamental misun- 
derstanding of Tocqueville, to whom Clark 
attributes “claims for the absolute virtues of 
local government” which that author would 
have unquestionably disclaimed. The admi- 
ration that Tocqueville voiced for local gov- 
ernment in New England, where the average 
population of the townships was about 2000, 
he did not extend to the large cities, in which 
riots and disturbances would threaten “the 
future security of the democratic republics of 
the New World.” Repression, rather than 
autonomy, was his prescription for Amer- 
ican cities. 

The organization of sections and chapters 
wanders as though adherence to an outline 
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were intellectual pusillanimity. Clarity of 
thought is not reflected in Clark’s prose. 
What can be the meaning of these two sen- 
tences, the last in the book? 


Social relations are, in my view, being continually 
challenged by material life, inequality, and social 
alienation. And, in this sense, the failure of moral 
sentiments to provide the glue for social deter- 
minacy is a reflection on American society. 


The total effect is that of a writer thinking 
out loud and putting thoughts to paper before 
he has decided on their significance. 

Clark has not been assisted by his pub- 
lisher, a house usually considered the final 
arbiter of scholarly style. Misprints abound, 
and the apparatus of footnotes and bibliog- 
raphy assumes the reader’s infinite patience 
in the comparison of texts. A strict editor 
might have made this book accessible as a 
serious contribution to the resolution of 
urban issues. 

JOHN P. CONRAD 

Davis 

California 


CLEMENT, P. F. Welfare and the Poor in the 
Nineteenth Century City: Philadelphia, 
1800-1854. Pp. 223. Cranbury, NJ: Fair- 
leigh Dickinson University Press, 1985. 
$27.50. 


Priscilla Ferguson Clement does well to 
emphasize the general principles that deter- 
mined the administration of welfare and 
poor relief. In Philadelphia, the City of 
Brotherly Love, they are spelled out as “the 
desire to treat the poor humanely, watch 
their actions closely, and do both as econom- 
ically as possible.” Some of the poor must 
have felt that while only rarely did individual 
poor-relief managers show much humanity, 
they were keen to spend as little as possible 
and eager to advise the poor on how to 
manage their slender resources. 

In England as in Philadelphia, the rigor 
with which the poor were relieved depended in 
part on economic circumstances. Hard times 
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for the economy as a whole were reflected in 
lower allowances for the poor. The excep- 
tion to this was the fear of civil unrest. From 
Clement’s well-researched book it would 
appear that the poor of Philadelphia were 
docile and did not threaten to become unruly 
and that therefore there was no need to real- 
locate resources, channeling more toward 
the poor because of their latent political 
violence. 

One incident in the book, which relates 
how William M. Meredith in 1825 advocated 
the abolishment of all poor relief, might have 
been further explored. Thomas Chalmers, in 
Scotland, also believed, as Meredith put it, 
that the effect of all poor laws was “to destroy 
or diminish the virtue and industry of the 
labouring classes.” In the voluminous papers 
of Thomas Chalmers held by the University 
of Edinburgh at New College is there any 
correspondence between Chalmers and the 
Philadelphians? 

The illustrations in this volume give 
humanity to a scholarly work showing the 
poor as they were, some of them appearing 
to be pretty difficult cases. 

OLIVE CHECKLAND 

University of Glasgow 

Great Britain 


HARGREAVES, MARY W.M. The Presidency 
of John Quincy Adams. Pp. xv, 398. 
Lawrence: University Press of Kansas, 
1985. $25.00. 


To most Americans today, John Quincy 
Adams is nothing more than the son of the 
only father-and-son pair to hold the presi- 
dency. To most historians, John Quincy 
Adams’s stewardship of the office was either 
a disaster between the Monroe-led Era of 
Good Feelings and the Jacksonian triumph 
of democracy or the only failure in an other- 
wise brilliant career. Mary W.M. Hargreaves, 
in The Presidency of John Quincy Adams, 
provides a far more favorable reassessment. 

John Quincy Adams was probably the 
most qualified and the most patriotically 
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public-spirited person ever to hold the presi- 
dency. His vast experience as a diplomat 
provided the impetus and the expertise for 
the program of foreign trade negotiations 
that he and his secretary of state, Eenry 
Clay, initiated. It was these foreign :rade 
agreements, coupled with other elements of 
the American system—tariffs and internal 
improvements—that boosted the young 
United States to its greatest prosperity in a 
generation. Unfortunately for the reputation 
of the Adams administration, many 2f its 
efforts did not reach fruition until after it left 
office. Adams’s successors reaped the 2ene- 
fits and the credit. 

Adams’s high ideals, coupled with his 
introverted personality, handicapped his 
administration and reduced its effective- 
ness. Excessively tolerant of dissent, Adams 
refused to remove the appointees ané sup- 
porters of opponents unless there was ectual 
evidence of wrongdoing. Moreover, in trying 
to achieve harmony and dissipate opposi- 
tion, he knowingly appointed the adherents 
of opponents, who then worked to delay 
or undermine his programs. Probab.y his 
greatest political error was his alliance with 
Henry Clay, whose support in the Hose of 
Representatives gave Adams the presidency 
in the close election of 1824. Although Cave 
and Adams’s views on public policy were 
complementary, the appointment of Clay 
provided the opposition with a rallying point 
that enabled it to unite, overcoming regional 
and factional differences. It was this unified 
opposition that led to the election of Andrew 
Jackson in 1828 and the curtailing of Acams’s 
programs. 

Hargreaves provides a very balanced 
account of the Adams administration. The 
reader learns what Adams intended and how 
he viewed his actions. Great detail is pro- 
vided on how the administration was orga- 
nized and how it reached decisions. Through 
her mastery of the sources, Hargreaves illus- 
trates how public debate evolved on tae key 
issues of the period. 

The Presidency of John Quincy Aaamsis 
a sound and thorough study that provides an 
excellent synthesis of existing scholarship. It 
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should prove to be the standard reference on 
the subject. 
RANZ ESBENSHADE 
Knoxville 
Tennessee 


LINK, ARTHUR S. et al., eds. The Papers of 
Woodrow Wilson. Vol. 49, pp. xxiv, 576; 
vol. 50, pp. xx, 826; vol. 51, pp. xxvi, 676. 
Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 
1985. Vol. 49, $47.50. Vols. 50-51, $52.50 
each. 


Volume 50, The Complete Press Confer- 
ences, 1913-1919, the bulk of which covers 
the first years of Wilson’s presidency, fur- 
nishes a significant check on what the Wilson 
papers have revealed in the wide array of 
correspondence and speeches that precede it 
and that will doubtless follow. The press con- 
ferences showed Wilson in his most relaxed 
posture, treating the White House correspon- 
dents as friends, responding to their queries 
or not, as he pleases. Wilson was always at 
his best with colorful generalities, and his 
answers bristled with them. Dominating his 
sessions, he could evade complex or perti- 
nent inquiries with responses of no, yes, and 
“{ don’t know,” imposing them often with 
good humor or stories told by “Mr. Lincoln.” 
He passed over hard questions; once the 
European war broke into the news, he slowed 
down and then stopped the conferences 
because they posed too many embarrassing 
possibilities. The relatively few later meetings 
were more sober and even less revealing. 

The press conferences showed an imbal- 
ance between what concerned Americans, as 
refracted through their journalists, and what 
concerned the rest of the world, the future of 
which was being decided on tight fighting 
fronts and in chancelleries, Wilson averred 
that he had no particular program, but col- 
lected ideas for the best consensus. That con- 
sensus involved close American concerns. 
Japan sought permission to colonize the 
state of Morelos in Mexico, but it was not 
evident which faction in Mexico could grant 
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or withhold permission; Wilson himself 
referred to Huerta as “a person calling him- 
self the Provisional President.” The Ameri- 
can State Department tentatively considered 
protectorates for turbulent Honduras and El 
Salvador; the Wilson papers reported these 
offers as “passionately” rejected by the incum- 
bent administrations of those countries. 

The American role in Siberia, pressed by 
Czech legionnaires on one side and German 
units on the other, became almost a model of 
American good intentions and weak results. 
The Wilson government was importuned by 
the British to join them in resisting German 
aggression as predicating a “reactionary” 
regime arising out of Russian nationwide 
civil war. Neither the Allies nor Wilson 
showed insight into the tenacity of the Bol- 
sheviks: that they planned to win, and to win 
the entire game, within Russia and beyond. 
Later radical claims for American policy as 
being aimed at undermining the Bolsheviks 
are here shown wholly without merit. Wil- 
son’s aim was not to destroy Lenin’s regime; 
he expected Russians somehow to elect a 
liberal government with traditional Left, 
Right, and center. He categorically refused 
troop allotments that would force any par- 
ticular arrangement on the country. 

As shown in these volumes, the details of 
a coming Allied victory took up amazingly 
little of Wilson’s time and concentration. A 
war industry smoothly engaged in produc- 
tion. Although Wilson appealed against mob 
violence, he would not take material steps 
against atrocities perpetrated against radicals 
and—as they were consistently then desig- 
nated by their own leaders—Negroes. In a 
typical statement by Wilson to the National 
Race Congress of the United States on 1 
October 1918, he said: 


You have certainly interpreted my purposes cor- 
rectly, and every man is surrounded by all sorts of 
limitations of which I am impatiently aware, and 
you may certainly be sure that everything in my 
power to accomplish justice will be accomplished. 
Weall have to be patient with one another. Human 
nature doesn’t make great strides in a single 
generation. 
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On the larger international front his “lim- 
itations” were even more clearly defined. 
Although American soldiers made a differ- 
ence, revealing German tiredness and inabil- 
ity to win, the European Allies planned to 
win fully over Germany in 1919 and to posit 
unconditional surrender as a first consider- 
ation. So, in effect, did Wilson. He was not 
swayed by evidence that the German govern- 
ment and the German people were agreeable 
to compromise, even to the extent of giving 
up army-won territorial gains. The fateful 
negotiations of Colonel House in the cham- 
bers of the Allied councils amounted to a 
total acceptance of their interests and claims. 
The American journalist Frank I. Cobb 
foresaw somber results from Wilson’s ver- 
sion of consensus: 


The President, if he is to win in this great battle for 
human freedom, must fight on his own ground in 
Washington. Diplomatic Europe is all enemy soil 
for him. He cannot make a successful appeal to the 
people of the world here. The official surroundings 
are all unfavorable. 
LOUIS FILLER 

The Belfry 

Ovid 

Michigan 


REICHLEY, A. JAMES. Religion in American 
Public Life. Pp. x, 402. Washington, DC: 
Brookings Institution, 1985. $31.95. Paper- 
bound, $11.95. 


Most responsible Americans must be con- 
cerned—and some mystified and alarmed— 
at what appears to be a strong revival of 
religion in American political life. To the 
generation that came to maturity during the 
Great Depression and World War II it seemed 
that religious controversy had been largely 
laid to rest in favor of more immediate and 
pressing problems. The issues of those times 
seemed largely unrelated to sectarian views, 
so much so that even the Holocaust, which in 
retrospect was certainly the main moral issue 
of the times, was a vague and remote evil. 
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But all this has changed: practically al. the 
political issues since the 1960s—civ:l rights, 
the Vietnam war, nuclear disarmament, 
women’s rights, abortion—involve moral 
issues. Most of the mainline churches, 
whether Catholic, Jewish, or Prctestant, 
whether fundamentalist or traditionalist, 
have become increasingly activist in their 
stance. Until the 1970s most of the activism 
tended to favor liberal causes, anc ths is 
probably still the tendency in a majority of 
cases. More recently, however, certain un- 
damentalist groups have embraced the 1ew 
conservatism in politics and the two grcups 
encourage and strengthen one another. 

To those seeking understanding of this 
baffling situation, Reichley’s book does not 
provide all the answers, but it does proride 
historical background, factual data and a 
framework of analysis that aid in under- 
standing. In its narrative chapters the book 
traces the role of religion in American ais- 
tory from the seventeenth century to the p-es- 
ent, examines the intentions of the framers of 
the Constitution, and explores the evolving 
interpretations of the courts over the years. 
In the analytical chapters some seven value 
systems that aid in understanding tke rela- 
tion between politics and religion are dis- 
cussed. In other words, methodologies end 
insights from various fields—history palit- 
ical science, and philosophy—are brough- to 
bear. 

In a short review it is not possible to do 
full justice to the rich harvest of information 
and revelations presented in this book. bur at 
least one point might be mentioned Pon- 
dering some of the facts presented over the 
course of American history, one realizzs that 
the proper relationship between religion and 
politics can be solved on a theoretica. level, 
but is much more complicated ona practical 
level. It is possible to come up with a vertal 
formula that seems to cover the possibilities, 
but much more difficult to apply the formula 
to real-life situations. For example, Thomas 
Jefferson, as thoughtful a man as ever wield2d 
extensive power in the American RerubLc, 
fancied he had settled the matter when 1e 
labored for the enactment of the statate of 
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religious freedom in Virginia and proclaimed 
a “wall of separation” between church and 
state. Yet as president—in the daily task of 
making democracy work—he longed for the 
simplicity, cohesiveness, and good behavior 
that religion might encourage. How to bring 
the benefits of religion to the service of the 
state? How could the state usefully foster 
religion? He found no satisfactory answer to 
his dilemma—except in theory—and neither 
have any of his successors, in or out of office. 

Any discussion of religion and politics is 
apt to evoke a variety of emotional responses. 
Even some of the most eminent scholars are 
likely to approach the matter with certain pre- 
conceptions. Reichley seems to have accom- 
plished the nearly impossible: if he has a 
strong bias in any direction I have failed to 
detect it. If thorough research and dispas- 
sionate analysis can aid in the discussion of 
public questions, this book will surely do so. 

HARRY L. COLES 
Ohio State University 
Columbus 


ROSS, STEVEN J. Workers on the Edge: 
Work, Leisure and Politics in Industri- 
alizing Cincinnati, 1788-1890. Pp. xx, 
406. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1985. $35.00. 


Workers on the Edge is a welcome addi- 
tion to a growing list of historical mono- 
graphs whose authors are involved in a proj- 
ect of major significance to both workers and 
scholars: to tell the story of the making of the 
American working class in a nation whose 
historians have traditionally denied the exis- 
tence of class. In recent years, young labor 
historians have uncovered a rich history of 
working people in numerous nineteenth-cen- 
tury cities and towns, primarily in New 
England and the mid-Atlantic region. Steven 
Ross now directs our attention to the Mid- 
west, subjecting to intense scrutiny the Queen 
City, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The story Ross tells will be familiar to 
American labor historians. To be sure, nine- 
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teenth-century Cincinnati had its own special 
set of characteristics, owing mainly to its 
staggering growth from a smail frontier set- 
tlement to a major metropolis in barely two 
generations and its strategic location in an 
area of immense natural resources astride 
key transportation routes. Nevertheless, 
Cincinnatians experienced the wrenching 
changes of the industrial revolution in much 
the same way as their counterparts in New 
York, Philadelphia, Newark, and Boston 
did. The combined and uneven nature of 
industrial development, the powerful cul- 
tural dimension of political struggles, a 
labor ideology fashioned from the repub- 
lican heritage of the American Revolution, 
and the potential difficulties for working- 
class unity posed by these and other factors— 
this is a familiar tale. What is distinctive here 
is that Ross has told the tale more clearly, 
covering a longer period of time, and with 
greater attention to the broader context of 
class formation than anyone has previously. 

Indeed, Ross has produced a study that 
transcends the narrow confines of labor his- 
tory. He chronicles the rise of the city and the 
industrial revolution as well as the emer- 
gence of a wage-earning class. He writes 
about changes in leisure and associational 
life as well as about changes in work and in 
the workers’ standard of living. He considers 
capitalists as well as workers, ideology and 
culture as well as economics, “political 
history” as well as “social history.” No 
doubt, specialists will quibble. For the gen- 
eral reader, however, this book is the best 
introduction to the subject. 

Workers on the Edge will not be without 
its controversy. Historians will be particularly 
interested in Ross’s contention that changes 
in the organization of production, rather 
than, say, immigration patterns or political 
events, form the most appropriate param- 
eters for the study of Cincinnati workers. 
Perhaps most controversial, though, will be 
his conclusion that workers’ experiences— 
on the job and in the community were so 
fragmented by skill, income, age, gender, 
ethnicity, religion, and party affiliation that 
itis misleading to talk about a single working 
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class at all, save for brief moments in time. 
The irony will surely not be lost on the dis- 
cerning reader: a book that is self-consciously 
part of a larger collective effort to rescue the 
American working class from the national 
myth of a classless America suggests that, at 
least in the critical years of class formation, 
American workers formed less a class than a 
congeries of disparate fragments. 


JAMA LAZEROW 
University of Puget Sound 
Tacoma 
` Washington 


SCHAPSMEIER, EDWARD L. and FREDER- 
ICK H. SCHAPSMEIER. Dirksen of tlli- 
nois: Senatorial Statesman. Pp. xvi, 269. 
Urbana: Univerity of Illinois Press, 1985. 
$19.95. 


Everett McKinley Dirksen had a long 
and—to find truth in a cliché—truly distin- 
guished career in the U.S. Congress. He 
served in the House of Representatives from 
1932 to 1948 and in the Senate from 1950 
until his death in 1969. He became the Repub- 
lican minority leader in 1959. Through his 
ability to create consensus among Repub- 
licans of all ideological shades and to work 
and compromise with Presidents Eisenhower, 
Kennedy, and Johnson, Dirksen became one 
of the most influential members of Congress 
during the 1950s and 1960s. History pro- 
fessors Edward L. Schapsmeier of Illinois 
State University and Frederick H. Schaps- 
meier of the University of Wisconsin at Osh- 
kosh have written a sound and interesting 
political history of this “senatorial states- 
man,” the first biography to make extensive 
use of Dirksen’s personal papers. The book, 
as the concluding chapter makes clear, has a 
broader goal than simply portraying Dirk- 
sen’s career. The Schapsmeiers ultimately 
hope that, at a time when American politics 
seems to be suffering from gridlock, inspira- 
tion can ber gained from examining the 
career of a consummate politician. 

The book begins with a brief discussion of 
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Dirksen’s formative years in Pekin, Illinois, 
and service in the House of Representatives 
during the Roosevelt years. Most of the 
historical analysis focuses upon his Senate 
career. During Dirksen’s first decade in the 
Senate, his image as a prominent member of 
the conservative wing of the Republican 
Party derived from his woh backing of 
Robert Taft in the 1952 convention and his 
initial support of the McCarthy movement, 
but gradually changed as relationship 
with President Eisenhower deepened, espe- 
cially after he became minority leader. The 
elections of Presidents Kennedy in 1960 and 
Johnson in 1964 meant that Dirksen as 
minority leader had to assume a more oppo- 
sitional role. In fact, he became probably the 
preeminent spokesman for the Republicans 
between 1961 and 1968, especially through 
his participation in what has been called the 
Ev and Charlie show, and he used his con- 
siderable influence to try to minimize and 
hold back many aspects of the New Frontier 
and Great Society that he felt were taking 
America down a road toward welfare social- 
ism. Still, he maintained a good working 
relationship with both Democratic presi- 
dents, who had been his Senate colleagues, 
and generally supported a bipartisan foreign 
policy, particularly on cold war issues like 
Vietnam. He also played a pivotal role in 
overcoming conservative opposition to and 
passing such important legislation as the 
Nuclear Test Ban Treaty and several civil 
rights bills. 

While the Schapsmeiers’ great respect for 
their senatorial subject is quite clear, they 
have produced a good and generally bal- 
anced historical biography. They describe 
well the major events in Senator Dirksen’s 
career, and their writing style is direct and 
quite readable. For the context of broader 
political history, this analysis also supports 
the revisionist view of Dwight Eisenhower as 
a skilled political leader. The one shortfall of 
the book is that it provides little direct analy- 
sis of why Dirksen acted as he did when 
facing the critical choices every politician 
must make, such as whom to support for 
president or how to vote on a key bill. Here, 
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Dirksen’s papers should have provided inval- 
uable evidence. Still, the book does an excel- 
lent job of portraying the characteristics that 
brought Dirksen to the top of his chosen 
profession—his acting ability and facility 
with words, a friendly and winning person- 
ality, his generally centrist position within 
the Republican Party, and a genius for finding 
and striking workable compromises. 
CAL CLARK 
University of Wyoming 
Laramie 


WEKKIN, GARY D. Democrat versus Demo- 
crat: The National Party’s Campaign to 
Close the Wisconsin Primary. Pp. x, 253. 
Columbia: University of Missouri Press, 
1984. $23.00. 


Gary D. Wekkin of the University of Cen- 
tral Arkansas draws on his dissertation re- 
search to chronicle the ten-year struggle over 
Wisconsin’s open primary. As delegate coor- 
dinator for the state party, he was able to use 
interviews with 64 participants; papers of 
Governor Lucey and his aides, public and 
party officials; and newspapers, election re- 
turns, a voter survey, and legislative records. 
He was also privy to party and legislative 
meetings and communications. The result is 
a finely detailed case study of recent Wiscon- 
sin politics set loosely into a context of 
Democratic Party fights. 

Questions also are raised about (1) party 
cohesion in our federal system; (2) the 
meanings of party membership; (3) conflicts 
over Tenth Amendment-based state control 
of party activities and national party obli- 
gations to members under the First Amend- 
ment; and (4) the populist against the corpo- 
rate view of election participation. 

Such well-known students of party organ- 
ization as Cotter, Crotty, Elazar, Epstein, 
and especially Raney and Schattschneider 
are cited to explain the parochial character 
of local partisans and the tendency of na- 
tional candidates to ignore ideology, prin- 
ciple, and party loyalty in the pursuit of 
votes. 
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This book is largely a historical account 
of the conflict between the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee (DNC) and the Wisconsin 
Democratic Party, starting with the 1974 
DNC delegate-selection rules requiring pri- 
maries open only to self-proclaimed Demo- 
crats, adopted after the 1972 McGovern- 
Nixon race. The McGovern nomination— 
and subsequent defeat—are somehow attrib- 
uted to his seemingly surprising early Wis- 
consin primary win, where Democratic con- 
tenders drew four times the vote of the 
Republicans entered, and polar candidates 
McGovern and George Wallace finished first 
and second in a large field of moderates. 
Wekkin describes subsequent DNC efforts 
to implement its rules and Wisconsin Demo- 
crat maneuvers, successful in 1976 and 1980, 
to delay, deflect, and stonewall. The U.S. 
Supreme Court ultimately upheld the DNC, 
and Wekkin ends with the 1984 closed 
primary. 

The denouement is still to be written as 
current DNC leaders, in efforts to broaden 
party support and restore unity, back away 
from primary reform. Wisconsin Governor 
Earl, praising the DNC commission proposal 
to drop the closed-primary requirement, has 
suggested that the 1984 primary contributed 
to the lowest Wisconsin Democratic turnout 
in 30 years. 

Unfortunately Governor Earl’s conclu- 
sion illustrates the myopia afflicting local 
politicians and thus case studies about them. 
Wekkin has to imply that Democratic division 
over primary rules was vital in presidential 
outcomes, The case hinges on the 1972 
McGovern Wisconsin primary win. But how 
are we to conclude that the Wisconsin pri- 
mary was acritical factor in any Democratic 
setback over this period? 

Many factors affect state primary, nomi- 
nation, and general election results, and 
these must be weighed carefully in a complex 
matrix. Rates of participation and distri- 
bution of support for various candidates at 
various stages in the race among voter 
subsets are influenced by perceptions of the 
salient characteristics and issue positions of 
the then-viable candidates. Differential organ- 
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izational efforts; patterns of partisan identifi- 
cation and intensity; objective events and 
conditions as they are linked to the candi- 
dates; and each prospective voter’s assess- 
ment of his or her own vote’s value in the 
election result are all important factors. For 
example, participation was high in the multi- 
candidate, hotly contested 1972 Democratic 
primary, but not on the Republican side, 
where incumbent Nixon was a shoo-in. Nor 
is there any paradox in McGovern’s subse- 
quent Wisconsin general election loss or in 
Nixon’s national landslide, It had little or 
nothing to do with Democratic delegate- 
selection rules. 

These procedural fights are better seen as 
the result of a series of polarizing Demo- 
cratic presidential candidacies thrown up by 
a disintegrating, oversize majority coalition 
fragmented by sectional and factional strug- 
gles between disaffected blacks, feminists, 
unionists, ethnic minorities, regions, reli- 
gious groupings, economic interests, and so 
on. 

Wekkin provides interesting details about 
party inner workings, but leaves the larger 
questions unresolved. What nominating mech- 
anism would best aggregate group prefer- 
ences and at the same time contribute to 
party harmony and electoral success? Indeed, 
this study does not even help us determine 
how important nominating processes are. 
There is also a tendency here to exaggerate 
Wisconsin’s impact on the national scene 
and to downplay the underlying forces at 
work across the national electorate. 

One finds little here about the new world 
of presidential campaigning—the computer- 
ized high technology of resource allocation, 
scheduling, mass mailings, polling, voter- 
profile analysis; of political action commit- 
tees and public funding; of single issue 
groups; or of the opportunities for the incum- 
bent’s control of events and the issue agenda. 
In this larger context, the changes in Wiscon- 
sin primary rules may just be glitches in the 
computer printouts. 

FREDERICK J. ROBERTS 

Illinois State University 

Normal 
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FRANK, ROBERT H. Choosing the Right 
Pond: Human Behavior and the Quest 
for Status. Pp. x, 306. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1985. $22.95. 


Robert H. Frank, associate professor of 
economics at Cornell University, states at 
the outset that “this book is about the 
consequences of people’s concerns about 
where they stand on the economic totem 
pole. Its primary theme is that these concerns 
shape people’s behavior in systematic, obser- 
vable and often unexpected ways.” The focus 
and scope of Frank’s book, however, is much 
broader and more encompassing than his 
initial statement indicates. Frank begins by 
arguing that people’s status in local hierar- 

_ chies is more important than their status in 
the overall population and that membership 
in a local hierarchy is to a large extent subject 
to one’s control. Therefore, “choosing the 
right pond” is an important issue relative to a 
person’s status. This is especially the case 
since the “price of a person’s status” and 
earning power is related not to traditional 
economic theories about the competitive 
labor market, but to the closeness of contact 
and the intensity of interaction among co- 
workers. Frank states, “Wage schedules will 
be flattest in those firms in which co-workers 
interact most intensively.” So, working in a 
real estate firm, where there is little contact 
with co-workers, may still provide more 
opportunity for interaction and thus less 
descrepancy between wages than working in 
the military, which is a more closed bureau- 
cracy with defined interaction patterns. 
Frank gives numerous insightful and humor- 
ous examples in building his arguments to 
this point in his book, chapter 5. 

For chapters 6 through 12, the focus of 
the book changes from a somewhat micro to 
a macro perspective. For example, chapter 6 
is entitled “Why Redistributive Taxation”; 
chapter 7 is “The Positional Treadmill”; 
chapter 8, “Collective Protection of Incon- 
spicuous Consumption”; chapter 9, “The 
Left’s Critique of Capitalism”; and chapter 
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12 ends with “The Libertarian Welfare 
State.” It would be impractical to attempt to 
summarize Frank’s major arguments in these 
chapters in this limited amount of space. It 
should be noted, however, that Frank poses 
and gives convincing arguments here to 
questions he sets out earlier in the book. 
Such questions are: 


Why do most countries have redistributive tax 
programs? Would forced savings programs be 
beneficial even if people had perfect foresight and 
ample self-discipline? Why do societies impose 
ethical sanctions against the sale of transplantable 
organs, babies, and sex? Why are there ethical 
objections to using cost-benefit analysis for health, 
safety, and environmental issues? Why is there 
widespread aversion to relying primarily on pri- 
vate markets for the provision of education ser- 
vices (p. 4)? 


Most refreshing about Frank’s approach 
is that he is not a Marxist or a traditional 
economic thinker. He presents an original 
and pragmatic approach for thinking about 
economic problems. His arguments suggest 
that people seek unrealistic economic status 
and by so doing threaten their own safety, 
income potential, and other social and eco- 
nomic outcomes. By using cost-benefit anal- 
ysis on social and economic decisions, Frank 
shows how more equitable solutions can be 
derived. Perhaps his originality can best be 
summarized in his own words: “This book is 
in essence .. . both a reinterpretation and a 
reaffirmation of the status quo in the modern 
welfare state.” 

There were several major problems I 
experienced in reading the book. First, the 
book jumped from the individual to the 
societal level in abrupt ways. I found tran- 
sitions uneven and even confusing. Second, 
the book reads more like a series of indepen- 
dent articles than a cohesive work. I had to 
strain to find the major arguments within 
and between chapters. Also, if one is not an 
economist, the book does strain one’s vocab- 
ulary and interest in several places. Finally, 
although Frank is apologetic for using socio- 
logical and psychological perspectives, as he 
is an amateur in these fields, some of his 
references and omissions of literature—such 
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as organizational behavior studies on equity 
theory—are noticeable and seem contrived 
to support his arguments. 

Nevertheless, Frank’s humor, helpful exam- 
ples, and explainable economic theory are 
an added value to the substantive arguments 
he makes and makes well. The book is well 
worth the effort to read. 

JOSEPH W. WEISS 

Bentley College 

Waltham 

Massachusetts 


MISHRA, RAMESH. The Welfare State in 
Crisis. Pp. 208. New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1984. $25.00. 

HECKSCHER, GUNNAR. The Welfare State 
and Beyond. Pp. 271. Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1984. $29.50. 
Paperbound, $12.95. 


These two volumes discuss the rise and 
stagnation of the principal domestic policy 
goal in the West since the end of World War 
II. They are both timely and provide consid- 
erable insight into the sources of the modern 
welfare state, its main political and policy 
goals, and the difficulties encountered during 
the turbulent past 15 years. Each is different, 
however, in approach and focus. 

Mishra’s volume is a study of the general 
theories behind the welfare state. It is a 
concise and useful survey of changing polit- 
ical and social thought. With reference pri- 
marily to the British and American experi- 
ences, it includes other Western examples 
primarily as alternative cases by which the 
accomplishments and shortcomings of the 
Anglo-Saxon countries may be judged. It 
seeks answers to two fundamental questions. 
First, why have the comparatively modest 
commitments to social policy in the United 
States and Britain been criticized extensively 
from the left and the right of the political 
spectrum? Second, have other countries 
found sounder bases and institutions for an 
effective and dynamic welfare state? 
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At the outset Mishra identifies two “pil- 
lars” for the welfare state. The first are the 
Keynesian policies for economic manage- 
ment, which in various forms became univer- 
sally accepted in advanced capitalistic soci- 
eties after World War II. The second he calls 
after William Beveridge, whose seminal study 
of social problems in Britain led to a set of 
universal protections against the social haz- 
ards of market economies based on insurance 
principles. Both men are clearly associated 
with the British experience, but their reme- 
dies have analogies in nearly every Western 
society. Considerable detail is then given to 
the main critics of these approaches to social 
and economic policy. The Right with its 
emphasis on laissez-faire and market mech- 
anisms, and the Marxian Left with its calls for 
greater collectivism and militant class ac- 
tion, have both been dissatisfied with the 
economic and social policy package. Clearly 
in real political terms the Right has had 
greater opportunity under Margaret Thatch- 
er and Ronald Reagan to practice what it 
preaches. At the time of writing, conclusive 
results may have been premature, but the 
Thatcher government has not succeeded in 
significantly winding down the British wel- 
fare state, nor have its economic policies 
other than on the inflationary front yielded 
impressive results. The recovery from the 
sharp Reagan recession had just begun as 
Mishra was completing this work, but signif- 
icant cuts in social policies exacerbated by 
tax changes indicated that in the United 
States at least the conservative agenda was 
further advanced. 

An interesting analytical distinction is 
made between the differentiated welfare 
state, in which the social welfare sector is 
generally autonomous with respect to the 
economic, industrial, and public sectors, and 
the integrated welfare state, in which social 
policy is closely tied to these sectors. Austria 
and Sweden serve as examples of the corpo- 
ratist approach to social policy. Mishra finds 
their accomplishments both empirically and 
theoretically appealing. 

Gunnar Heckscher’s book is also compar- 
ative, but with a more narrow geographic 
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focus. Scandinavia serves as his example of 
the accomplishments and shortcomings of 
the welfare state. In fact, most of his 
attention is on Sweden, which Heckscher 
knows both as a scholar and practicing 
politician—-he is a former leader of the 
Swedish Conservative Party. Heckscher is 
judicious in his claims for the achievements 
of the Scandinavian countries in social pol- 
icy as well as in his analysis of their current 
problems, both of which are nevertheless 
quite real. He happily avoids the sweeping 
generalizations and exaggerations of some 
partisans and critics. Heckscher discusses 
both the historical development of social and 
economic policy in Scandinavia and the 
mechanisms by which it is executed. Al- 
though accepting of the overall panoply of 
social and economic policies that have 
brought prosperity and social justice to 
Scandinavia, Heckscher worries about soaring 
economic and administrative costs. Among 
these worries are the high tax rates that may 
stifle economic initiative while stimulating a 
new national pastime: tax avoidance. He 
also notes the rise of distressing forms of 
social pathology that have proven resistant 
to traditional social policies. In several con- 
texts he notes that a compartmental approach 
to public policy may neglect the overall 
political, social, and economic balance. The 
tone is consistently cautious and sober, which 
is a refreshing change from more partisan 
tracts. 

Both volumes are highly informative with- 
out being pedantic. Both generate more light 
than heat in what is too important a matter 
to be left to propagandists. 

ERIC S. EINHORN 

University of Massachusetts 

Amherst 


SHOTLAND, R. LANCE and MELVIN M. 
MARK, eds. Social Science and Social 
Policy. Pp. 375. Beverly Hills, CA: Sage, 
1985. $29.95. 


Shotland and Mark have edited a collec- 
tion of 14 essays in honor of Carolyn Wood 
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Sherif that concern a wide-ranging debate 
among social scientists as to why social 
science is not very influential with decision 
makers. Essays range from how social science 
might influence an area of public policy such 
as schoo] desegregation to such issues of 
theory included in “Postpositivist Critical 
Multiplism,” the lead article. The key issue is 
raised by Pettigrew in his article, “Can Social 
Scientists Be Effective Actors in the Policy 
Arena?” Despite their original intent, nearly 
all the authors provide good reasons why 
social science is irrelevant to the political 
world. 

Overall, the clearest statement of why 
social science has so little social impact is 
made by Robert L. Cain and Karen Banks 
Carsrud. In discussing school desegregation, 
they point out that the knowledge that is 
needed by school boards is not produced by 
the academics who dominate what is pro- 
duced. Rather than address such practical 
questions as to how to improve school 
discipline or reduce violence or how city size 
influences school problems, academics study 
other issues. Indeed, a Rand survey showed 
that the quality of practical advice given with 
a research contract declined sharply as the 
prestige of the university holding the con- 
tract increased. The conclusion is that school 
districts need to have internal evaluators 
who will answer practical problems since 
prestigious social scientists are almost proud 
that their research does not lend itself to any 
immediate applications. 

These articles are written for the academic 
audience. While there is little hope that 
professional associations, including the Amer- 
ican Sociological Association, will ever take 
a book like this to heart, anyone interested in 
studying why the public has so little interest 
in social science today would do well to read 
and reread this interesting collection of 
articles. 

GEORGE H. CONKLIN 

North Carolina Central University 

Durham 
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TYOR, PETER L. and LELAND V. BELL. 
Caring for the Retarded in America: A 
History. Pp. xvi, 215. Westport, CT: 
Greenwood Press, 1984. $29.95. 


Peter L. Tyor and Leland V. Bell have set 
out to describe the history of the mentally 
retarded in America, “a story of a hidden 
community, a group of persons . . . tradition- 
ally viewed with pity, scorn and contempt, 
who have been organized and contained on 
the periphery of society.” This is a topic that, 
unlike the history of the treatment of the 
mentally ill, criminals, and the poor, histo- 
rians have largely ignored. Based on an 
extensive examination of such printed pri- 
mary sources as institutional reports, state 
documents, and the contemporary periodical 
literature, Tyor and Bell have set out to 
correct this neglect with a basic narrative 
history of the treatment of the mentally 
retarded in the United States since the early 
nineteenth century. 

The story will be familiar to those who 
have investigated the development of the 
care of other institutionalized populations in 
the United States. Before the Civil War, 
reformers established institutions for the 
retarded that were intended to ameliorate 
their condition. Most of the retarded were 
expected to return to the community after a 
brief period of training. After the Civil War, 
the training schools began to fill up with 
inmates. The discharge rate failed to meet 
the optimistic expectations of antebellum 
reformers, and a rationale for custodialism, 
based upon the protection of both the re- 
tarded person and society, began to emerge. 
By the turn of the century, the discovery of 
the defective delinquent added another 
rationalization for custodialism: the incapac- 
itation of the mentally retarded person, who 
was now seen as a threat to society. Segre- 
gation and surgical procedures to sterilize 
the retarded became significant in the Pro- 
gressive era. 

The advent of intelligence testing and its 
application to a large cross-section of the 
population during World War I began to 
suggest that the phenomenon of retardation 
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was much more broadly distributed than had 
been earlier imagined and that most retarded 
individuals functioned more or less accept- 
ably in the community. In any event, the 
possibility of institutionalizing all of those 
who were labeled retarded was remote. After 
World War I, emphasis shifted toward the 
development of special education programs 
in the public schools, the integration of the 
retarded individual in the community, and 
eventually to the sheltered workshop. These 
trends developed gradually through the next 
third of a century, until President John F. 
Kennedy made a significant federal commit- 
ment to improve the Jot of the mentally 
retarded. During the 1960s and 1970s, the 
crusade for the retarded was sparked by 
new concepts including community integra- 
tion, normalization, and the prevention of 
retardation. 

Tyor and Bell do a competent job of 
reviewing these developments and placing 
them in a larger social and political context. 
Particularly valuable is the discussion of the 
transformation of the training schools for 
the retarded into long-term custodial institu- 
tions. In part, this transformation was the 
result of the emergence of a new generation 
of institutional leadership; in part, it was the 
result of unrealistically optimistic expec- 
tations of the training school founders. Be- 
cause Tyor and Bell rely primarily on official 
statements contained in annual reports, state 
documents, and the periodical literature, the 
book seldom delves below the surface of 
official ideology and wishful thinking. In one 
sense, it is really a history of what institu- 
tional leaders believed or wanted to believe. 
Tyor and Bell fail to adopt a critical stance or 
to go beyond the printed primary sources. 
For example, they emphasize the humani- 
tarian aspects of the deinstitutionalization 
movement of the 1970s, but scarcely mention 
the fiscal motives for deinstitutionalization. 
States emphasized community placement of 
the retarded partly as a means of promoting 
normalization and the integration of these 
citizens into society. Deinstitutionalization 
was also motivated, however, by a desire to 
cut costs during a period of fiscal crisis, an 
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aspect of the deinstitutionalization move- 
ment totally neglected in the volume under 
review. 

In summary, Tyor and Bell have per- 
formed a service in providing a usable narra- 
tive history of the care of the mentally 
retarded in the United States. All of the 
major figures and trends are here; also 
provided are copious footnotes and a useful 
bibliographical essay. One might wish for a 
more critical examination of this history, but 
until one is written this book will provide a 
useful and convenient source of information 
on the topic. 

PAUL STUART 

University of Wisconsin 

Eau Claire 
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BERRY, JEFFREY M. Feeding Hungry Peo- 
ple: Rulemaking in the Food Stamp 
Program. Pp. xi, 182. New Brunswick, 
NJ: Rutgers University Press, 1984. No 
price. 


SOWELL, THOMAS. Markets and Minor- 
ities. Pp. xi, 141. New York: Basic Books, 
1981. $13.50. Paperbound, $6.00. 


Berry has written a book with the broad 
goal of understanding the role of regulations 
in the development of social policy. For 
Berry, the important questions are: what is 
the degree and range of rational behavior by 
political actors in the development of social 
policy? Who is accountable for what in the 
development of social policy? How is the 
audience that is affected by social policy 
involved in the legislative process? In short, 
in the everyday world of rule making, what 
are the expectations and accomplishments of 
decision making in a political system that 
values representation? 

To examine the preceding questions, Berry 
undertakes a lengthy analysis of the food 
stamp program. The food stamp program is 
selected for analysis because it appears to 
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have always been under scrutiny by either its 
supporters or its opponents. Aside from 
being an extremely detailed account of food 
stamp legislation, two things stand out in 
Berry’s analysis: (1) the political manip- 
ulation in linking the food stamp program 
during the Roosevelt administration with 
the poor as relief for the farmers; and (2) the 
current use of food stamp rule-making to 
bring about welfare reform and distribution 
uniformity in the system. Berry’s review of 
these two issues clearly demonstrates not just 
the vulnerability of the food stamp program 
to the rule-making process, but also its 
openness to legislative and bureaucratic 
manipulations. 

Finally, in the second part of his book, 
Berry examines specific issues in political 
theory regarding the role and interest of 
congressmen in the rule-making process. By 
demonstrating that there is really very little 
to gain from direct participation in rule 
making, Berry argues that congressmen be- 
come involved in the rule-making process 
because it allows them to expand their 
sphere of oversight activity and to employ 
their staff in a highly selective activity that 
will expand their oversight activity. In short, 
congressmen expend time and energy in the 
rule-making process because it allows them 
to keep a bird’s-eye view of most legislative 
activity and because it provides them with 
the opportunity to use the oversight process 
as a means of identifying politically re- 
warding issues, Berry thus argues that con- 
trary to popular perceptions that congress- 
men are not involved in the rule-making 
process, congressmen in their quest for selec- 
tive issues actually participate to a greater 
degree in the legislative process than if they 
were simply searching for specific issues. 

In Markets and Minorities, Sowell has 
written a book that attempts to demystify the 
association between race or ethnicity and 
status characteristics, such as income, educa- 
tion, and occupation, in American society. 
To examine the association, Sowell takes the 
reader through a meta-theoretical exercise in 
which different social features, such as age, 
are crosstabulated with race or ethnicity. As 
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a result, Sowell is able to demonstrate that 
commonsense perceptions about race or 
ethnicity fall apart when one examines them 
as theoretical statements and then tests their 
validity. For example, by examining the 
median age for different ethnic groups, 
Sowell shows that those ethnic groups with 
the highest median age also tend to have 
higher median incomes. Thus, just being a 
member of an ethnic group is not sufficient 
for explaining, for example, low-income 
status. Instead, one must look at the ethnic 
group’s presence, vis-a-vis age, in the labor 
market. 

The chapters “Economics of Slavery” and 
“Government and Minorities” are perhaps 
the most interesting in Sowell’s book. The 
chapter on slavery provides the reader with a 
solid working knowledge of slavery as a 
social system. By examining the costs of 
slavery, Sowell shows that it really cost more 
to have slaves than there were economic 
rewards to be gained. For example, slave 
owners did not really derive status from 
owning slaves to the degree that it is assumed 
they did. Rather, status was derived indirectly 
from the ability of slave owners to control 
slaves and thus shield white society from 
them. 

One thing that stands out in the chapter 
“Government and Minorities” is that the 
political process may not be the best means 
for a racial or ethnic group to pursue issues 
of equity in the United States. For example, 
the turning over of governmental powers to 
private interests has led to the greater exclu- 
sion of minorities in activities such as trade 
union membership and occupational licens- 
ing. Even the government’s involvement in 
fair housing has resulted, to a degree, in a 
larger range of slum housing conditions for 
minorities. 

Finally, while Markets and Minorities is 
extremely readable and relatively free of jar- 
gon, it does assume that the reader has some 
comparative knowledge of racial or ethnic 
groups in American society. I would recom- 
mend that the interested reader review Sowell’s 
other book, Ethnic America, as background 
material for Markets and Minorities. 
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Feeding Hungry People and Markets and 
Minorities complement each other very well. 
Their subjects are audiences that, despite 
their representative numbers in American 
society, are still relatively powerless and 
politically underrepresented. Where the poor 
have largely depended on external interest 
groups to represent them to legislators, mi- 
norities have come to depend on the govern- 
ment as their agent for representation. 
While the poor and minorities have made 
relatively small gains, both books make it 
clear that their relative level of dependent 
representation may curtail, rather than pro- 
mote, their equality in American society. 

The ultimate issue for both these books is 
the need to reduce the level of victimization 
certain groups in American society must 
trade off in their quest for equality. Berry 
makes it clear that gains in the food stamp 
program have been made only when the need 
for bureaucratic expansion was created. 
Sowell demonstrates that governmental sup- 
port of affirmative action initiatives declined 
once the costs of discrimination were per- 
ceived to be low to American society. In this 
sense, the poor and minorities will only make 
gains in American society when their costs 
exceed their rewards. 

ADALBERTO AGUIRRE, Jr. 

University of California 

Riverside 


BRICKMAN, RONALD, SHEILA JASANOFF, 
and THOMAS ILGEN. Controlling Chemi- 
cals: The Politics of Regulation in Europe 
and the United States. Pp. 317. Ithaca, 
NY: Cornell University Press, 1985. No 
price. 


This is a noteworthy contribution to the 
growing literature about how society might 
optimally enjoy the benefits of advanced 
technology while protecting itself against the 
hazards of that technology. Brickman and 
his colleagues examine how the United States, 
Great Britain, France, and West Germany 
have approached the control of chemicals— 
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especially carcinogens—in pesticides, food 
additives, the workplace, and those subject 
to premarket testing and notification. Their 
aim is to identify significant convergencies 
and differences in policymaking among the 
four nations and to interpret them in terms 
of each nation’s political, legal, and scientific 
institutions. 

Along the way, they also demonstrate 
both the global nature of the interactions 
between society and technological change 
and the global scope of the economic and 
scientific implications of regulatory decision 
making. Such globalization is a powerful, 
but latent, force toward harmonizing na- 
tional policies. 

Brickman, Jasanoff, and Ilgen conclude 
that the Europeans have achieved about the 
same level of public protection as has the 
United States, but at lower direct and oppor- 
tunity costs and with less burden on their 
political institutions. U.S. costs and burdens 
are seen to be associated principally with the 
scope of regulatory authority and the open- 
ness of the U.S. decision-making process. 
The U.S. Toxic Substances Control Act 
applies to both old and new chemicals, 
process intermediates as well as products. 
The openness of the process encourages 
public participation, but guarantees adver- 
sarial fact gathering. Overly detailed judicial 
review of administrative decisions adds de- 
lays and further costs. 

Social and political scientists will find 
much to ponder here. Chemists will gain 
broader understanding of the social and 
political dimensions of their profession. The 
book is meticulously documented; the organ- 
ization and style are very good. One hopes 
that further research along these lines will be 
pursued, leading to specific suggestions for 
globally rationalized, effective, and eco- 
nomical regulatory policies. 
` WALTER V. CROPPER 

Santa Fe 

New Mexico 
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ROTHWELL, ROY and WALTER ZEGVELD. 
Reindustrializationand Technology. Pp. vi, 
282. Armonk, NY: M.E. Sharpe, 1985. 
Paperbound, no price. 


Rothwell and Zegveld contend that rein- 
dustrialization—the “structural transfor- 
mation of industry into higher value-added, 
more knowledge-intensive sectors” and the 
“creation of major new technology based 
industries and products serving new mar- 
kets”—can only occur effectively when gov- 
ernment achieves overall coherence in its 
policies to create favorable climates in the 
economy, in the form of low interest rates 
and moderate taxes; the society, by over- 
coming social and institutional resistance to 
change; and politics, by avoiding abrupt 
political swings and policy changes. For 
support, they marshall a most impressive 
body of knowledge about all those fields, 
but, most important, about technology and 
innovation. 

They examine structural change in indus- 
try in the light of trends in public policy and 
international trade occurring in Western 
Europe, Japan, Canada, and the United 
States. Accepting Schumpeter’s notion that 
technical revolutions drive economic growth, 
they persuasively argue that we are now 
rising out of the trough of the Fourth 
Kondratiev Wave, even identifying 10 areas 
of techno-economic activity that might form 
the basis for an upswing. 

Formidable obstacles to reindustrial- 
ization, having deep policy implications, 
include society’s resistance to rational- 
ization-induced technological change; the 
structure of capital markets and the huge 
capital investment in obsolescent plants and 
processes; and structural rigidities and mis- 
matches in the major national institutions 
that provide research and development, stan- 
dards and certification, and industry support. 
Of course, government regulatory policy, 
especially in the United States, is identified 
as the greatest single influence on the pace 
and direction of reindustrialization. 

Although Rothwell and Zegveld fall a 
little short, to my mind, of establishing their 
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sweeping primary contention, they have pro- 
duced a thoughtful, comprehensive work, 
- succinct and clear. The chapters “Tech- 
nology, Industry, Trade and Cycles”; “The 
Process of Technological Innovation”; and 


“The Role of Technology-Based Small Firms” 
are especially valuable. The index is superb. 
WALTER V. CROPPER 
Santa Fe 
New Mexico 
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Pp. 169. New York: Council on Foreign 
Relations, 1985. Paperbound, no price. 

BARBER, BENJAMIN. Strong Democ- 
racy: Participatory Politics for a New 
Age. Pp. xvi, 320. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1985. $16.95. Paper- 
bound, $9.95. 

BEETHAM, DAVID. Max Weber and the 
Theory of Modern Politics. Pp. 286. New 
York: Basil Blackwell, 1985. Paper- 
bound, $11.95, 

BRECHER, CHARLES and RAYMOND 
D. HORTON, eds. Setting Municipal 
Priorities, 1986. Pp. xxiii, 476. New York: 
New York University Press, 1985. Dis- 
tributed by Columbia University Press, 
New York. $60.00. Paperbound, $30.00. 

BREKKE, TORIL et al. Women: A World 
Report. Pp. 376. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1986. $18.95. 
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Spirituality of the Pierced Heart: A Rein- 
terpretation of Devotion to the Sacred 
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versity of America Press, 1985. Paper- 
bound, no price. 

CEAUSESCU, ILIE et al. A Turning Point 
in World War I. Pp. x, 235. Boulder, 
CO: East European Monographs. Distrib- 
uted by Columbia University Press, New 
York. $22.50. 

CHAN, ANITA, RICHARD MADSEN, 
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lage: The Recent History of a Peasant 
Community in Mao’s China. Pp. viii, 293. 
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1984. Paperbound, $8.95. 
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dian Culture: International Dimensions. 
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nature of gender politics and social 
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of the development of British socialism 
during the critical period 1914-28. 
Howell focuses on the careers of three 
men who exemplify this period. James 
Connolly, John Maclean, and John 
Wheatley. 
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Special Care is a special book that 
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moral dilemmas that accompany 
modern medicine.” —James Rachels, 
University of Alabama, Birmingham 
Cloth $19.95 280 pages 
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Family responsibilities increase and 
change—a new baby, a job change, a new 
home. Your family could have a lot to lose 
unless your insurance keeps pace with 
these changes. 

Now here's why you need our group 
term life insurance. 

First, it's low-cost, Unlike everything 
else, life rates have gone down over the 
past 20 years. And, because of our buying 
power, our group rates are low. 

Second, you will continue to receive this 
protection even if you change jobs, as long 
as you remain a member and pay the pre- 
miums when due. 

Third, our wide range of coverage allows 


you to choose the insurance that's right for 
you. And you can protect yourself and your 
entire family. 

It's insurance as you need it. So.check 
your current insurance portfolio. Then call 
or write the Administrator for the extra pro- 
tection you need. 
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URBAN ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 


edited by RICHARD D. BINGHAM, Urban Research 
Center, University of Wisconsin—Milwaukee 
& JOHN P. BLAIR, Department of Urban Studies, 
Wright State University 


Published in cooperation with the Urban Research Center, 
University of Wisconsin—Milwaukee 


Cutbacks in federal programs and the Reagan administration’s 
emphasis on national economic development, have made state and 
local governments more directly responsible for urban economic 
growth. This change has encouraged greater cooperation between the 
public and private sectors in expanding the economic base of urban 
areas. 


Bingham and Blair present a cohesive collection of fourteen essays 
authored by leading economists, urban planners, political scientists, 
and government policy analysts. Throughout their detailed examina- 
tion of urban enterprise zones; grants and investments; federal, state, 
and local development programs; and four case studies of actual city 
projects, the contributors debate the effectiveness of various 
approaches to stimulating private sector activity in urban areas. 


CONTENTS: Preface / Acknowledgments / Introduction: Urban Economic 
Development R.D. BINGHAM & J.P. BLAIR // I. Economic Development 
Paths // 1. From Waterways to Waterfronts: Public Investment for Cities, 
1815-1980 R.L.C. BENJAMIN / 2. Urban Growth and Technological Innovation 
R. PREMUS / 3. Cities and the Challenge of the Global Economy G.GAPPERT 
& R.V. KNIGHT / 4. Business Formation and Investment in the Minority 
Community G.M. CHEN // II. Federal Economic Development Programs: 
Analysis and Evaluation // 5. Local Discretion: The CDBG Approach P.R. 
DOMMEL/ 6. Competitive Grants: The UDAG Approach DR GATONS & M. 
BRINTNALL/ 7. Free Zones in the Inner City S.M. BUTLER // ITI. State and 
Local Approaches // 8. Urban Economic Development: A Zero-Sum Game F.J. 
JAMES / 9. Competition and Cooperation Among Localities W.B. NEENAN & 
M.E. ETHRIDGE / 10. Pension Funds and Economic Development L. LITVAK 
// 1V. Local Economic Development at Work // 11. Economic Development 
Really Works: Baltimore, Maryland B.L. BERKOWITZ / 12. Economic Devel- 
opment or Economic Disaster?: Joliet, Illinois C.L. FELBINGER / 18. Local 
Policy Discretion and the Corporate Surplus B.D. JONES & L.W. BACHELOR 
/ 14. A Tale of Two Cities: A Case Study of Urban Competition for Jobs J.P. 
BLAIR & BARTON WECHSLER 
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COMMUNITY POWER 


Future Directions in Urban Research 


edited by ROBERT J. WASTE, 
San Diego State University 


This is a collection of original essays by six of America’s leading urban 
researchers. These prominent local government scholars analyze how 
best to study and describe power and politics in local communities. 


The book brings together for the first time three leading pluralists 
and three leading elitists, in a uniquely balanced, future-oriented 
collection. The essays examine recent advances by both pluralist and 
elitist scholars, including the use of network analysis and the increas- 
ingly popular “growth-machine” approach to analyzing power and 
decision making in local communities. Chapter One contains a valua- 
ble summary of local government research from 1950 to the present. 


Community Power will interest scholars, practitioners, and students 
in urban affairs, political science, and sociology, providing them with 
an authoritative assessment of the field in the 1980s, and its potential 
future direction. 


CONTENTS: 1. Community Power: Old Antagonisms and New Directions R.J. 
WASTE / 2. Community Power and Public Policy T.R. DYE / 3. The Growth 
Machine and the Power Elite: A Challenge to Marxists and Pluralists Alike 
G.W. DOMHOFF / 4. Power and Social Complexity C.N. STONE / 5. Commun- 
ity Power and Pluralist Theory R.J. WASTE/6. From Labyrinths to Networks: 
Political Representation in Urban Settings H. EULAU / 7. Rethinking Who 
Governs? New Haven, Revisited R.A. DAHL / 8. Community Power: Future 
Directions R.J. WASTE 
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CITIES IN THE 
21st CENTURY 


edited by GARY GAPPERT & RICHARD V. KNIGHT, 
both at the Institute for Futures Studies and Research, 
University of Akron 


What lies ahead for people who live or work in America’s cities? 
Nineteen exceptionally creative essays weigh the social, economic, 
political, demographic, historical, cultural, and technological varia- 
bles most likely to influence future urban evolution. The authors 
analyze the forces that encourage both stagnation and change in 
urban forms and lifestyles. The editors’ lucid introduction, section 
notes, and epilogue frame the essays as a whole and extend the discus- 
sion to cover issues of future urban management. This thought- 
provoking original collection should be especially useful for 
policymakers, planners, administrators, researchers, and students 
concerned with urban futures. 


CONTENTS: 1. Future Urban America: Post-A ffluent or Advanced Industrial 
Society? G.GAPPERT // I. Urban Changes: What Pattern Is This Place? //2. 
The Evolving Dynamics of American Urban Development J.F. RICHARDSON 
/ 8. City Development in Advanced Industrial Societies R.V. KNIGHT / 4. Seven 
Scenarios of Urban Change A. SHOSTAK // II. Demographic Realities: Is 
Demography Destiny? // 5. Urban Growth in the Sunbelt K. BUTLER & B. 
CHINITZ / 6. The Hispanic-American Urban Order: A Border Perspective W. 
BLOOMBERG & R. MARTINEZ-SANDOVAL/ 7. The Future of Black Ghet- 
tos H.M. ROSE // III. Forces of Transformation: Will Cities Enjoy the 
Future? A 8. New City Types in an Energy-Short World J. VAN TIL/9. Middle. 
Managers Go on Strike: A Report from 2001 L. HIRSCHHORN / 10. New 
Technologies and Their Urban Impact J.F. COATES / 11. Toward the Androgy- 
nous City S. SAEGERT / 12. Irregular Economics J.P. BLAIR // IV. Forces of 
Inertia: Will Urban Change Ever Change? // 13. The Future of Urban 
Neighborhoods D.J. O'BRIEN & L. CLOUGH / 14. Enduring Elements of 
Urban Design and Architecture R. FLEISCHMAN / 15. Frontierism and Civil 
Leadership F. COSTA & Y. CHO / 16. The Future of Urban Danger S.E. 
MERRY // V. Policies of Transition: Can Cities Manage Their Transforma- 
tion? // 17. The Future of Fiscal Federalism J. ALM & J. BURKHEAD / 18. 
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CITIES IN STRESS 
A New Look at the Urban Crisis 


edited by M. GOTTDIENER, 

University of California, Riverside 

This collection of readings addresses the question: What has hap- 
pened to the urban crisis? The contributors reexamine our under- 
standing of the relation between city crisis and recovery through 
detailed case studies of the adjustment process of urban regimes to the 
social and fiscal strains of the 1970s. In a separate section, the impli- 
cations of these case studies and of the historical record of recent city 
restructuring are used to evaluate urban theory itself, and to modify 
current theoretical arguments about city development. 


Each paper is introduced by the editor’s evaluation of previous work 
in the field, and the volume concludes with a summary assessment of 
its relevance to the evolving debate between Marxian urban theory 
and its conventional rivals. 


CONTENTS: Introduction M. GOTTDIENER "TL Historical Perspectives 
1. The Sense of Crisis: A Historian’s Point of View E.H. MONKKONEN » 2. 
Where Has the Urban Crisis Gone: How Boston and Other Large Cities Have 
Stemmed Economic Decline A. GANZ // II. Case Studies // 3. Local Control of 
Fiscal Stress J. MATZER, Je, 4. Urban Populism, Fiscal Crisis, and the New 
Political Economy T. SWANSTROM / 5. Local Government and Fiscal Stress: 
An Exploration Into Spending and Public Employment Decisions R. STEIN, E. 
SINCLAIR & M. NEIMAN, 6. Electoral Coalitions, Minority Mayors, and the 
Contradictions in the Municipal Policy Agenda DR JUDD / III. Theoretical 
Perspectives // 7. Structural Theories and Urban Fiscal Stress I.S. RUBIN & 
H.J. RUBIN , 8. Finance Capital and the City A.M. SBRAGIA ‘9. Collective 
Responses to the Urban Crisis: Ideology and Mobilization J.R. HENIG 7 10. 
The Crisis of Local Government in Great Britain: An Interpretation C.G. 
PICKVANCE 11. Retrospect and Prospect in Urban Crisis Theory 
M. GOTTDIENER ` 
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ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT QUARTERLY 


The Journal of American Economic Revitalization 


Editors 
RICHARD D. BINGHAM, University of Wisconsin—Milwaukee 
CAIL GARFIELD SCHWARTZ, New York State Public Service Commission 
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